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PEEFACE 



Tbe four opening years of the fifteenth century were among 
the moat stirring in the history of England. Owen Glen- 
dower carried fire and slaughter among the Welsh marches, 
captured moat of the strong places held by the English, and 
foiled three invasions led by the king himself. The northern 
borders were invaded by Douglas, who, after devastating a 
large portion of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Durham, 
was defeated and taken prisoner at the battle of Homildon 
by the Earl of Northumberland and his son Hotspur. Then 
followed the strange and unnatural coalition between the 
Percys, Douglas of Scotland, Glendower of Wales, and Sir 
F^lmnnd Mortimer — a coalition that would assuredly have 
overthrown the king, erected the young Earl of March as 
a puppet monarch under the tutelt^e of the Percys, and 
secured the independence of Wales, had tbe royal forces 
arrived one day later at Shrewsbury, and so allowed the 
confederate armies to unite. King Henry's victory there, 
entailing the death of Hotspur and the capture of Douglas, 
put an end to this formidable insurrection; for although the 
Earl of Northumberland twice subsequently raised the banner 
of revolt, these risings were easily crushed; while Olendower's 
power waned, and oi-der, never to be again broken, was at 
length restored in Wales. The continual state of unrest and 
chronic warfare between the inhabitants of both sides of the 
border was full of adventures as stirring and romantic as that 
in which the hero of the story took part. 

G. A. HENTY. 
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BOTH SIDES THE BORDER. 



A BORDER HOLD. 



I LAD was standing on the little look-out turret on 
the top ot a border fortalice. The place was 
evidently built solely with an eye to defence, 
comfort being an altogether secondary considera- 
tion. It was a square building of rough stone, the walls 
broken only by narrow loopholes, and the door, which was ten 
feet above the ground, was reached by broad wooden steps, 
which could be hauled up in case of necessity, and were in fact 
raised every night. The building was some forty feet square. 
The upper floor was divided iuto several chambers, which were 
the eleeping-placea of its lord and master, his family, and the 
women of the household. 

The floor below, on to which the door from without opened, 
was undivided save by two rows of stone pillars that supported 
the beams of the floor above. In one comer the floor, some 
fifteen feet square, was raised somewhat above the general 
level; this was set aside for the use of the master and the 
fajnily, the rest of the apartment was used as the living and 
sleeping room of the followers and hinds of the fortaUce. 
The basement — which, although on a level with the ground 
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outaide, could be approached only by a, trap-door and ladder 
from the room above — was the store-room, and contained sacks 
of barley and oatmeal, sides of bacon, firewood, sacks of beans, 
and trusses of hay for the use of the horses and cattle should 
the place have to stand a short siege. In the centra was a 
well. 

The roof of the house was flat, and paved with square blocks 
of stone; a parapet three feet high surrounded it. In the 
centra was the look-out tower rising twelve feet above it, and 
over the door another turret, projecting some eighteen inches 
beyond the wall of the house, slits being cut in the stone floor 
through which miBSJlea could be dropped or boiling lead poured 
upon any trying to assault the entrance. Outside was a court- 
yard extendinij round the house ; it was some ten yards across, 
and surrounded by a wall twelve feet high, with a squara turrat 
at each comer. Everything was roughly constructed, although 
massive and solid. With the exception of the door, and the 
steps leading to it, no wood had been used in the construction; 
the very beams were of rough stone, the floors wera of the same 
. material. It was clearly the object of the buildei'S to erect a 
fortress that could defy fire, and could only be destroyed at 
the cost of enormous labour. 

This was indeed a prime necessity, for the hold stood in the 
wild country between the upper waters of the Coquet and the 
Reed river. Harbottle and Longpikes rose but a few miles 
away, and the whole country was broken up by deep ravines 
and valleys, fells and crags. From the edge of the moorland, a 
hundred yards from the outer wall, the ground dropped sharply 
down into the valley, where the two villages of Yardhope lay 
on a little bum running into the Coquet. In other directions 
the moor extended for a distance of nearly a mile. On this 
two or three scoro of cattle and a dozen shaggy little horses 
wen engaged in an effort to keep life together upon the rough 
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herbage that grew among the heather and blocks of stones 
scattered everywhere. 

Presently the lad caught sight of the flash of the sun, which 
had but just risen behind faim, on a spearhead at the western 
edge of the moor. He ran down at once from his post to the 
principal room. 

"They are coming, mother," he exclaimed; "I have just 
seen the sun glint on a epear-head." 

" I trust that they are all there," she said, and then turned 
to two women by the fire and bade them put on more wood 
and get the pots boiling. 

"Go up ^ain, Oswald, and as soon as you can make out 
your father's figure bring me down news. I have not closed 
an eye for the last two nights, for 'tia a more dangerous enter- 
prise than usual on wMch they have gone." 

"Father always comes home all right, mother," the boy 
said confidently, "and they have a strong band this time. 
They were to have been joined by Thomas Gray aud his 
following, and Forster of Currick, and John Liddel, and Percy 
Hope of Bilderton. They must have full sixty spears. The 
Bairds are like to pay heavily for their last raid hither." 

Dame Forster did not reply, and Oswald ran up f^in to the 
look-out. By this time the party for whom he was watching 
had reached the moor. It consisted of twelve or fourteen 
horsemen all clad in dark armour, carrying very long spears 
and mounted on small but wiry horsee. They were driving 
before them a knot of some forty or fifty cattle, and three of 
them led horses carrying heavy burdens. Oawald's quick eye 
noticed that four of the horsemen were not carrying their 
spears. 

"They are three short of their number," he said to himself, 
" and those four must all he sorely wounded. Well, it soight 
have been worse." Oswald had been brought up to regard 
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forays and Attacha as ordinary incidents of life. WatcE and 
ward were alwayB kept in the little fortalice, especially when 
the nights were dark and misty, for there was never any say- 
ing when a party of Scottish borderers might make an attack, 
for the truces so often concluded between the border wardens 
had but slight effect on the prickers, as the email chieftains on 
both sides were called, who maintained a constant state of war- 
fare E^inst each other. 

The Scotch forays were more frequent than those from the 
English side of the border, not because the people were more 
warlike, but because they were poorer and depended more 
entirely upon plunder for their subsistence. There was but 
little difTerence of race between the peoples on the opposite 
side of the border; both were lai^Iy of mixed Danish and 
Anglo-Saxon blood, for, when William the Conqueror carried 
fire and sword through Northumbria, great numbers of the 
inhabitants moved north and settled in the district beyond the 
reach of the Norman arms. On the English side of the 
border the population were in time leavened by Norman blood, 
as the estates were granted by William to his barons. These 
often married the heiresses of the dispossessed families, while 
their followers found wires among the native population. 

The frequent wars with the Scots, in which every man 
capable of bearing arms in the Northern Counties had to take 
part, and the incessant border warfare maintained a most 
martial spirit among the population, who considered retalia- 
tion for injuries received to be a natural and lawful act. This 
was to some extent heightened by the fact that the terms of 
many of the truces specifically permitted those who bad 
suffered losses on either side to pursue their plunderers across 
the border. These ndds were not accompanied by bloodshed 
except when resistance was made, for between the people, 
descended as they were from a common stock, there was no 
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active animoBity, and at ordinaty times there was free and 
friendly intercouree between them. There were, however, 
many exceptions to the rule that unresisting persons were not 
injured. 

Between many families on opposite sides of the border there 
edsted blood feuds, arieing from the fact that members of one 
or the other had been killed in foraye, and in these cases bitter 
and bloody reprisals were made on either aide. The very 
border line was ill defined, and people on one side frequently 
settled on the other, as is shown by the fact that several of the 
treaties contained provisions that those who had so moved might 
change their nationality and be accounted as Scotch or English- 
men as the case might be. Between the Forsters and the 
Bairds such a feud had existed for three generations. It had 
begun in a raid by the latter; the Forster of that time had 
repulsed the attack, and had with his own hand killed one of 
the Bairds; six months later he was surprised and killed on 
his own hearth-stone, at a time when his son and most of his 
retainers were away on a raid. 

From that time the animosity between the two families had 
been unceasing, and several lives had been lost on botl] sides. 
The Bairds with a largo party had, three months before, carried 
fire and aword through the district bordering on the main 
road as far as Elsdon on the east, and Alwinton on the north. 
News of their coming had, however, preceded them; the 
villagers of Yardhope had just time to take refuge at Forster's 
hold, and had repulsed the determined attacks made upon it, 
until Sir Robert Umfraville brought a strong party to their 
assistance and drove the Bairds back towards the frontier. 
The present raid from which the party was returning had 
been organized partly to recoup those who took part in it for 
the loss of their cattle on that occasion, and partly to take 
vengeance upon the Bairds. 
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As was the custom on both sides of the border, these expe- 
ditions were generally composed of members of hiitf a dozen 
families with their followers, the one who was st once most 
enei^getic and best acquainted with the intricacies of the 
country, and the paths across fells and moors, being chosen as 
leader. 

Presently Oswald Forster saw one of the party wave his 
hand, and at his order four or five of the horsemen rode out 
and began to drive the scattered cattle and horses towards 
the bouse. Oswald at once ran down. 

"Father is all right, mother; he has just given orders to 
the men, and they are driving all the animals in, so I suppose 
that the Bairds must be in pui-suit. I had better tell the men 
to get on their armourl" 

Without waiting for an answer he told ax men who were 
eating their breakfast at the farther end of the room to make 
an end of their meal, and get on their ateel caps and breast 
and back pieces, and take their places in the turret over the 
gate into the yard. In a few minutes the animals began to 
pour in, first those of the bomest«ad, then the captured herd, 
weary and exhausted with their long and hurried journey; 
then came the master with his followers. Mary Forster and her 
son stood at the top of the steps ready to greet him. The gate 
into the yard was on the opposite side to that of the doorway of 
the fortalice, in order that assailants who had carried it should 
have to pass round under the fir6 of the archers in the turrets 
before they could attack the building itself. She gave a little 
cry as her husband came up. His left arm was in a sling, his 
4ielmet was cleft through, and a bandage showed beneath it. 

"Do not be afraid, wife," he said cheerily. "We have had 
hotter work than we expected, but, so far as I am concerned, 
there is no great harm done. I am sorry to say that we have 
lost Long Hal, and Rob Finch, and Smedley. Two or three 
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others are sorely wounded, and I fancy few have got off alto- 
gether scatheless. All went well until we stopped to wait for 
daybreak three miles from Allan Baird's place. Some shepherd 
must have got sight of us as we baited, for we found him and 
his men up and ready. They had not had time, however, to 
drive in the cattle ; and seeing that we should like enough have 
the Bairds swarming down upon us before we could take Allan's 
place, we contented ourselves with gathering the cattle and 
driving them off. There were about two hundred of them. 

" We went fest, but in two hours we saw the Bairds coming 
in pursuit', and as it was clear that they would overtake us, 
hampered as we were with the cattle, we stood and made 
defence. There was not much difference in Dumbers, for the 
Bairds had not had time to gather in all their strength. The 
fight was a stiff one. On our side Percy Hope was killed, and 
John Liddel so sorely wounded that there is no hope of his 
life. We had sixteen men killed outright, and few of us but 
are more or less scarred. On their side Allan Baird was killed 
and John was smitten down, but how sorely wounded I cannot 
say for certain, for they put him on a horse and took him away 
at once. They left twenty behind them on the ground ^ead; 
and the rest, finding that we were better men than they, rode 
off again. 

"William Baird himself had not come up; his hold was too 
far for the news to have reached him, as we knew well enough, 
but doubtless he came up with "his following a few hours after 
we had beaten his kinsmen. But we have ridden too fast for 
him to overtake us. We struck off north as soon as we crossed 
the border, travelled all night by paths by which they will find 
it difficult to follow or track us, especially as we broke up into 
four parties, and each chose their own way. I have driven all 
our cattle in, in case they should make straight here after losing 
our track. Of course there were many who fought against us 
^0 <-«») 
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who know m all well; but even were it other than the Boirdi 
we had despoiled, they would hardly follow lis ao far acroes 
the border to fetch their cattle. As for the Bairds, the most 
notorious of the Scottish raiders, for them to claim the right of 
following would be beyond all bearing. Why, I don't believe 
there was a head of cattle among the whole herd that had not 
been bom and bred on this side of the border. It is we who 
have been fetching back stolen goods." 

By this time he and his men had entered the house, and those 
who had gone through the fray scatheleBs were, assisted by the 
women, removing the armour from their wounded comrades. 
Those who had been forced to relinquish their spears were first 
attended to. There was no thought of sending for a leech. 
Every man and woman within fifty miles of the border was 
accustomed to the treatment of wounds, and in every hold was 
a store of bandages, styptics, and unguents ready for instant use. 
Most of the men were very sorely wounded, and had they been 
of less hardy frame and less inured to hardships could not have 
supported the long ride. John Forster, before taking off his 
own armour, saw that their wounds were first attended to by 
his wife and her women. 

" I think they will all do," he said, " and that they will live 
to strike another blow at the Bairds yet. Now, Oswald, un- 
buckle my harness. Your mother will bandage up my arm and 
head, and Elspeth shall bring up a full tankard from below for 
each of us. A draught of beer will do as much good as all the 
salves and medicamente. Do you take the first drink, Jock 
Samlen, and then go up to the watch-tower. I see the men 
have been posted in the wall-turrets. One of them shall re- 
lieve you shortly." 

As soon as the wounds were dressed, bowls of porridge were 
served round, then one of the men who had remained at home 
was posted at the look-out, and after the cattle had been seen 
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to, all who luul been on the road stretched themselves on some 
rushes at one end of the room, and were In a few minutes 
sovtnd asleep. 

" I wonder whether we shall ever have peace in the land, 
Oswald," his mother said with a sigh, as, having seen that the 
women had all in readiness for the preparation of the mid-day 
meal, she sat down on a low stool by bis side. 

" I don't see how we ever can have, mother, until either we 
conquer Scotland, or the Scotch shall be our masters. It is not 
our fault; they are ever raiding and plundering, and heed not 
the orders of Douglas or the other Lords of the Marches." 

" We are almost as bad as they are, Oswald." 

"Nay, mother, we do but try to take back our own; as 
father well said, the cattle that were brought in are all English 
that have been taken from us by the Bairds, and we do but 
pay them back in their own coin. It makes but little difference 
whether we are at war or peace, these reiving caterans are ever 
on the move. It was but last week that Adam Gordon and 
his bands wasted Tynedale as far as Bellingham, and carried 
oS, they say, two thousand head of cattle, and slew many of 
the people. If we did not cross the border sometimes and 
give them a lesson, they would become bo bold that there 
would be no limit to their raids," 

" That is all true enough, Oswald, but it is hard that we 
yhould always require to be on the watch, and that no one 
within forty miles of the border can at any time go to sleep 
with the surety that he will not ere morning hear the raiders 
knocking at his gate." 

" Methinks that it would be dull were there nought to do 
but to look after the cattle," Oswald leplied. It seemed to 
him, bred up as he had been amid constant forays and excite- 
ments, that the state of things was a normal one, and that 
it was natural that a man should need to have his spear ever 
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ready at hand, and to give or take hard blows. "Beeides," he 
weot on, "though we carry off each others' cattle and fetch 
them home again, we are not bad fiiendB while the truces hold, 
save in the case of those who have blood feuds. It was bnt 
last week that Allan Armstrong and his two sisters were 
staying here with us, and I promised that ere long I would 
ride acroea the border and spend a week with them." 

" Yea, but .that mokes it all the worse. Adam Armstrong 
married my sister Elizabeth, whom he first met at Goddington 
fair, and indeed there are few families on either side of the 
border who have not both English and Scotch blood in their 
veins. It is natural we should be friends, seeing how often we 
have held Berwick, Roxburgh, and Dumfries, and how often 
in times of peace Scotchmen come across the border to trade 
at the fairs. Why should it not be so when we apeak the 
same tongue, and, save for the border line, are one peoplel 
Though indeed it is different in Kirkcudbright and Wigtown, 
where they are Galwegians, and their tongue is scarce under- 
stood by the border Scots. Tis strange that those on one side 
of the border and those on the other cannot keep the peace 
towards each other." 

"But save when the kingdoms are at war, mother, we do 
keep the peace, except in the matter of cattle-lifting, and bear 
no enmity towards each other save when blood is shed. In 
war-time each must, of course, fight for his nation and as his 
lord orders him. We have wasted Scotland again and again 
from end to end, and they have swept the Northern Counties 
well-nigh as ofton. I have heard father say that eight times 
in the last hundred years this hold has been levelled to the 
ground. It only escaped last time because he built it so 
strongly of stone that they could not fire it, and it would have 
taken them almost as long to pick it to pieces as it took him 
to build it," 
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"Yes, that was when you were an infant, Oswald. When 
we heard the Scotch annj was marching this way we took 
refuge with all the cattle and horses among the Pikes, having 
first carried out and burnt all the forage and stores, and leav- 
ing nothing that they could set fire to. Your father has often 
laughed at the thought of how angry they must have been when 
they found that there was no mischief that they could do, for, 
short of a long st&y, which they never make, there was no 
way in which they could damage it. Ours was the only house 
that escaped scot-free for thirty miles round; but indeed 'tis 
generally but parties of pillagers who trouble this part of the 
country even when they invade England. There is richer 
booty by far to be gathered in Cumberland and Durham, for 
here we have nought but our cattle and horses, and of these 
they have as many on their side of the border. It is the 
plunder of the towns that chiefly attracts them, and while 
they go. past here empty-handed, they always carry great 
trains of booty on their backward way." 

"Still it would be dull work if there were no fighting, 
mother," 

" There is no fighting in Southern England, Oswald, save for 
those who go across the sea to fight the French, and yet I 
suppose they find life less dull than we do. They have more 
to do. Here there is little tillage, the country is poor, and 
who would care to break up the land and to raise crops when 
any night your ricks might be in flames, and your granaries 
plundered 1 Thus them is nought for us to do but to keep 
cattle, which need but little care and attention, and which can 
be driven off to the fells when the Scots make a great raid; 
but in the south, as I have heard, there is always much for 
fanners to attend to, and those who find life dull can always 
enter the service of some warlike lord and follow him across 
the aea." 
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Oswald shook his head. The quiet pursuits of a farmer 
seemed to him to be but a poor substitute for the excitement 
of border war. "It may be as you say, mother, but for my 
part I would rather enter the service of the Percys, and gain 
honour under their banner, than remain here day after day 
merely giving aid in driving the cattle in and out, and wonder- 
ing when the Bairds are coming this way t^ain." 

Hie mother shook her head. Her father and two brothers 
had both been slain the last time a Scottish army had crossed 
the border, and although she naturally did not regard con- 
stant troubles in the same light in which a southern woman 
would have viewed them, she still longed for peace and quiet, 
and was in constant fear that sooner or later the feud with the 
Bairds, who were a powerful family, would cost her husband 
his life. Against open force she had little fear. The hold 
could resist an attack for days, and long ere it yielded, help 
would arrive; but although the wat«h was vigilant, and every 
precaution taken, it might be captured by a sudden night 
attack. William Baird had, she knew, sworn a great oath 
that Yardhope Hold should one day be destroyed, and the 
Forsters wiped out root and branch. And the death of his 
cousin Allan in the last raid would surely fan the fire of his 
hatred against them. 

"One never can say what may happen," she said after a 
pause; "but if at any time evil should befall us, and you 
escape, remember that your uncle Alwyn is in Percy's service, 
and you cannot do better than go to him and place yourself 
under his protection, and act as he may advise you. I like 
not the thought that you should become a man-at-arms; and 
yet methinks that it is no more dangerous than that of a house- 
holder on the fells. At least, in a strong castle a man can 
steep without fear, whereas none can say as much here." 

" If aught should happen to my father and you, mother, you 
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may be sure that I ehould sliare in it ; the Bairdi would 
spare no one if they captured the hold. And although father 
will not as yet lake me with him on hia fora3ra, I should do my 
share of fighting if the hold were attacked." 

"I am sure that you would, Oswald; and were it captured 
I have no doubt that, as you say, you would share our fate. 
I speak not with any thought that it is likely things will turn 
out as I say; but they may do so, and therefore I give you my 
advice to seek out your uncle. As to a capture of our hold, 
of that I have generally but little fear; but the fact that your 
father has been wounded and three of his men killed, and that 
another Baird has fallen, has brought the possibility that it 
may happen more closely to my mind this morning than usual. 
Now, my boy, you had best spend an hour in cleaning up yoor 
father's armour and anna. The steel cap must go to the ar- 
mourer at Alwinton for repair, but you can get some of the 
dints out of his breast and back pieces, and can give them a 
fresh coat of black paint;" for the borderers usually darkened 
tiieir armour, so that in their raids their presence should not 
be betrayed by the glint of sun or moon upon them. 

Oswald at once took up the armour and went down the steps 
into the court-yard, so that the sound of his hammer should 
not disturb the sleepers. As with slight but often-repeated 
blows be got out the dents that had been made in the fray, he 
thought over what his mother had been saying. To him also 
the death of three of the men, who had for years been his 
companions, came as a shock. It was seldom, indeed, that the 
forays for cattle-lifting had such serious consequences. As a 
rule they were altogether bloodless, and it was only because of 
the long feud with the Bairds, and the fact that some warning 
of the coming of the party had, in spite of their precaution, 
reached Allan Baird, that on the present occasion such serious 
results had ensued. 
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Had it not been for this the cattle would have been driven 
off without reaiatance, for AUao Baird's own household would 
not have ventured to attack so strong a party. No attempt 
would have been made to assault his hold, for he bad often 
heard bis father say that even in the case of a blood feud he 
held that houses should not be attacked and their occupanta 
slain. If both parties met under arms the matter was different; 
but that^ in spite of the slaying of his own father by them, he 
would not kill even a Baird on his hearth-stone. Still a Baled 
had been killed, and assuredly William Baird would not be 
deterred by any similar scruples. His pitiless ferocity was 
notorious, and even his own countrymen cried out against 
some of his deeds, and the Earl of Douglas had several times 
threatened to hand bim over to the English authorities; but 
the Bairds were powerful, and could, with their allies, place 
four or five hundred men in the field, and in the difficult coun- 
try in which they lived could have given a great deal of trouble 
even to Douglas. Therefore nothing had come of his threats, 
and the Bairds had continued to be the terror of that part of 
the English border that was the most convenient for their 
operationa 

Oswald was now past sixteen, and promised to be as big a 
man as his father, who was a fine specimen of the hardy 
Northumbrian race — tall, strong, and sinewy. He had felt 
hurt when his father had refused to allow him to take part in 
the foray. 

" Time enough, lad, time enough," he had said when the lad 
had made his petition to do bo. "You are not strong enough 
yet to hold your own against one of the Bairds' moss-troopers, 
should it come to fighting. In another couple of years it will 
be time enough to think of your going on such an excursion 
as this. You are clever with your arms, I will freely admit, 
as you ought to be, seeing that you practise for two hours a 
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day with the men. But strength countB ba well aa skill, and 
you want both when you ride against the Bairds; besides, at 
present you have still much to leam about the paths through 
the fells and across the morasses. If you are ever to become 
a leader, you must know them well enough to traverse them 
on the darkest night, or through the thickest mist" 

" I think that I do know moat of them, father." 

"Yes, I think you do, on this side of the border, but you 
must leam those on the other side as well. They are, indeed, 
of even greater importance, in case of pursuit or for crossing 
the border unobserved. Hitherto I have forbidden you to croee 
the line, but in future Mat Wilson shall go with you. He 
knows the Scotch passes and defiles better than any in the band, 
and so that you don't go near the Bairds' country you can 
traverse them safely so long as the tmce lasts." 

For years indeed Oswald, on one of the hardy little horses, 
bad ridden over the country in company with one or other of 
the men, and had become familiar with every morass, moor, 
fell, and pass, down to the old Boman wall to the south, and 
as far north as Wooler, being freijuently absent for three or 
four days at a time. He had several times ridden into Scot- 
land to visit the Armstrongs and other friends of the family, 
but he had always travelled by the roads, and knew nothing 
of the hill paths on that side. His life had, in fact, been far 
from dull, for they had many friends and connections in the 
villages at the foot of the Cheviots, and he was frequently away 
from home. 

His journeys were generally performed on horseback, but 
his father encouraged him to take long tramps on foot, in 
order that he might strengthen his muscles, and would not 
unfrequently give him leave to pay visits on condition that he 
travelled on foot instead of in the saddle. Constant exercise 
in climbing, riding, and with his weapons, and at wrestling 
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and other sports, including the bow, bad hardened every 
muscle of his frame, and he vaa capable of standing any 
fatiguesi and although his father said that he could not hold 
his own against men, he knew that the lad could do so against 
any but exceptionally powerful ones, and believed that when 
the time came he would, like himself be frequently chosen as 
leader in border forays. He could already draw the strongest 
bow to the arrow-head, and send a shaft with a strength that 
would suffice to pierce the light armour worn by the Scotch 
borderers. 

It was by the bow that the English gained the majority of 
their victories over their northern neighbours, who did not 
take to the weapon, and were unable to stand for a moment 
against the English archers, who not only loved it as a sport, 
but were compelled by many ordinances to practise with it 
from their childhood. Of other education he had none, but 
in this reepect he was no worse off than the majority of the 
knights and barons of the time, who were well content to trust 
to monkish scribes to draw up such documents as were re- 
quired and to affix their seal to them. He himself had once, 
some six years before, expressed a wish to be sent for a year 
to the care of the monks at Eothbury, whose superior was a 
distant connection of hia father. Id order to be taught to read 
and write, but John Forster had scoffed at the idea. 

" You have to leam to be a man, lad," he had said, " and the 
monks will never teach you that. I do not know one letter 
from another, nor did my father, or any of my forebears, and 
we were no worse for it On the marches, unless a man means 
to become a monk he has to learn to make his sword guard his 
head, to send an arrow Btraight to the mark, to know every 
foot of the passes, and to be prepared at the order of hie lord 
to defend his country against the Scots. These are vastly more 
important matters than reading and writing, which are, so far 
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as I can see^ of no uee to any fair man, Those word is his bond, 
and who deals with honest men. I can reckon up, if I sell so 
many cattle, how much has to be paid, and more of learning 
than that I want not, nor do you, and every hour spent on it 
would be as good as wasted. As to the monks, Heaven forfend 
that you should ever become one. They are good men, I doubt 
not, and I su[^K>se that it b necessary that some should take 
to it; but that a man who has the full possession of his limbs 
should mew himself up for life between four walls, passing his 
time in vigils and saying masses, in reading books and dis- 
tributing alms, seems to me to be a sort of madness." 

" I certainly do not wish to become a monk, father, but I 
thought that I should like to learn to read and write." 

"And when you have learnt it, what then, Oswatdl Books 
are expensive playthings, and no scrap of writing has ever 
been inside the walls of Yardhope Hold since it was first built 
here, as far as I know. As to writing, it would be of still less 
use. If a man haa a message to send, he can send it by a hired 
man, if it suits him not to ride himself. Besides, if he had 
written it, the person he sent it to would not be able to read 
it, and would have to go to some scribe for an interpretation 
of its contentB. No, no, my lad, you have plenty to learn 
before you come to be a man, without bothering your head 
with this monkish stuff. 1 doubt if Hotspur himself can do 
more than sign his name to a parchment, and what is good 
enough for the Percys is surely good enough for you." 

The idea had in fact been put into Oswald's head by his 
mother. At that time the feud with the Bairds bad burned 
very hotly, and it would have lessened her anxieties had the 
boy been bestowed for a time in a convent Oswald himself 
felt no disappointment at his father's refusal to a petition that 
he would never have made had not his mother dilated to him 
on several occasions upon the great advantage of learning. No 
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thought of repeating the* request had ever entered hie mind. 
Hia father had thought more of it, and bad several times ex- 
pressed grave regret to his wife over such an extraordinary 
wish having occurred to their son. 

"The boy haa nothing of a milk-sop about him," he said, 
"and is for hia age full of spirit and courage. How so strange 
an idea could have occurred to him is more than I can 
imagine. I should as soon expect to see an owlet in a 
sparrow-hawk's nest as a monk hatched in Yardhope Hold." 

His wife discreetly kept silence as to the fact that she her. 
self had first put the idea in the boy's head, for although Mary 
Forster was mistress inside of the hold, in all other matters 
John was masterful and would brook no meddling even by her. 
The subject therefore of Oswald's learning to read and write 
was never renewed. 



CHAPTER II. 
ACROSS THE BORDER. 

A MOST vigilant watch was kept up for the next week at 
Yardhope Hold. At night three or four of the troopers 
were posted four or five miles from the hold, on the roads by 
which an enemy was likely to come, having under them the 
fleetest horses on the moor. When a week passed there was 
some slight relaxation in the watch, for it was evident that the 
Bairds intended to bide their time for a stroke, knowing well 
that they would not be likely to be able to effect a surprise at 
present The outlying posts were therefore no longer main- 
tained, but the dogs of the hold, fully a dozen in number, were 
chained nightly in a circle three or four hundred yards outside 
it, and their barking would at once apprise the watchers in the 
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turrets on the walls of the approach of- any body of armed 
men. 

IVo days later Oswald started for his pronuBed visit to the 
Armstrongs. It was not considered necessary that he should 
be accompanied by any of the troopers, for Hinultie lay but a 
few miles across the frontier. In high spirits he galloped away, 
and riding through Yardhope was soon at Alwinton, and thence 
took the track through Kidland Lee, passed round the head of 
the Usmay brook, along the foot of Maiden Cross Hill, and 
crossed the frontier at Windy Ouile. Here he stood on the 
crest of the Cheviots, and descending passed along at the foot 
of Windburgh Hill, and by noon entered the tiny hamlet of 
Hinultie, above which, perched on one of the spurs of the hill, 
stood the Armstrongs' hold. It was smaller than that of 
Yardhope and had no surrounding wall, but like it was built 
for defence against a sudden attack. 

Adam Armstrong was on good terms with his neighbours 
across the border. Although other members of bis family 
were frequently engaged in forays, it was seldom indeed that 
he buckled on armour, and only when there was a general call 
to arms. He was, however, on bad terms with the Bairds, partly . 
because his wife waa a sister of Forster's, partly because of frqfa 
that had arisen between his herdsmen and those of the Bairds, 
for his cattle wandered far and wide on the mountain slopes 
to the south, and sometimes passed the ill-defined line, beyond 
which the Bairda regarded the country as their own. Jed' 
burgh WHS but ten miles away, Hawick but six or seven, and 
any stay after the sun rose would speedily have brought strong 
bodies of men from these towns, as well as from bis still nearer 
neighbours, at Chester, Abbotrule, and Hoblprk. 

Oswald's approach was seen, and two of his cousins — Allan, 
who was a lad of about the same age, and Janet, a year 
younger — ran out from the house to meet him. 
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"W« have been expecting you for the last ten days," the 
former exclaimed, "and had well-nigh given you up." 

" I hold you to be a If^gard," the girl added, " and unless 
you can duly excuse yourself shall have naught to say to you." 

" My excuse is a good one, Janet. My father made a foray 
a fortnight since into the Bairds' country, to rescue some of 
the cattle they had driven off from our neighbours some days 
before. There was a sharp fight, and Allan Baird was killed, 
and since then we have been expecting a return visit from 
them, and have been sleeping with our arms beside us. Doubt- 
less they will come some day, but as it is evident they don't 
mean to come at present, my father let me leave." 

"In that case we must forgive you," the girl said. "Some 
rumours of the fray have reached us, and my father shook his 
head gravely when be heard that another Baird had been 
killed by the Forsters." 

" It was not only us," Oswald replied. " There were some 
of the Liddels, and the Hopes, and other families, engaged. My 
father was chosen as chief; but this time it was not our quarrel 
but theirs, for we had loet no cattle, and my father only joined 
because they had aided us last time, and he could not hold 
back now. Of course he was chosen as chief because be knows 
the counhy so well." 

"Well, come in, Oswald. It is poor hospitality to keep you 
talking here outside the door." 

A boy had already taken charge of Oswald's horse, and 
after unstrappii^ his valise had led it to a stable that formed 
the basement of the house. 

"Well, laddie, how fares it with you at homel" Adam 
Armstrong said heartily as they mounted the steps to the 
main entrance. " We have beard of your wild doings with 
the Bairds. Tis a pity that these feuds should go on from 
fother to son, ever getting more and more bitter. But there, 
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we can no more change a borderer's nature than you can 
Btop the tide in the Solway. I hear that it was well-nigh a 
pitched battle." 

"There was hard fighting," Oswald replied. "Three of our 
troopers and eight or ten of the others were killed. My 
father was twice wounded, one of the Hopes was killed, and a 
Liddel severely wounded. But from what they say the Bairds 
BufTered more. Had they not done so there would have been 
a hot pursuit, but as far as we know there was none." 

"The Bairde will bide their time," Armstrong said gravely. 
"They are dour men, and will take their turn though they 
wait ten years for it." 

"At any rate they won't catch us sleeping, uncle, and come 
they however strong they may, they will find it hard work to 
capture the Hold." 

"Ay, ay, lad, but I don't think they will try to knock their 
heads against your wall. They are more like to sweep down 
on a sudden, and your watchman will need keen eyes to make 
them out before they are thundering at the gate or climbing 
up the wall. However, your father knows his danger, and it 
is of no use talking more of it. What is done is done." 

"And how is your mother, Oswaldl" Mistress Armstrong 
asked. 

" She is well, aunt, and bade me give her lo\;_e to you." 

"Truly I wonder she keeps her health with all these troubles 
and anxieties. We had hoped that, after the meeting last 
March of the Commissioners on both sides, when the Lords 
of the Marches plighted their faith to each other and agreed 
to surrender all prisoners without ransom and to forgive all 
offenders, we should have had peace on the border. As you 
know there were but three exceptions named, namely Adam 
Warden, WiUiam Baird, and Adam French, whom the Scotch 
Commissioners bound themselves to arrest and to hand over 
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to the English Commissionera, to be tried as being notorioua 
truce-breakere, doing infinite miBchief to the dwellers on the 
English side of the border. And yet nothing has come of it, 
Hnd these men still continue to make their raids without check 
or hindrance either by the Earl of March or Douglas." 

" There are faults on both sides, wife," her husband said. 

" I do not deny it, gudeman; but I have often heard you 
say these three men are the pests of the border, and that were 
it not for them things might go on reasonably enough, for no 
one counte a few head of cattle lifted now and again. It is 
bad enough that every two or three years armies should march 
across the border, one way or the other, but surely we might 
live peaceably between times. Did not I nearly losa you at 
Otterburn, and had you laid up on my hands for well-nigh 
six months 1" 

"Ay, that was a aore day for both sides." 

"Will you tell me about it, unclel" Oswald asked. "My 
father cares not much to talk of it; and though I know that 
he fought there he has never told me the story of the battle." 

" We are just going to sit down to dinner now," Adam Arm- 
strong said, " and the story is a long one; but after we have 
done I will tell you of it. Your father need not feel so sore 
about it, for since the days of the Bruce you have had as many 
victories to count as we have." 

After dinner, however, Armstrong had to settle a dispute 
between two of his t«nants as to grazing rights, and it was 
not until evening that he told his story. 

"In 1388 there were all sorts of troubles in England, and 
France naturally took advantage of them and recommenced 
hostilities, and we prepared to share in the game. Word was 
sent round privately, and every man was bidden to gather in 
Jedburgh forest. I tell you, lad, I went with a heavy heart, 
for although men of our name have the reputation of being 
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as quarrelsome fellows as any that dwell on the border, I am 
an exception, and love peace and quiet; moreover, the children 
were but young, and I saw that the fight would be a heavy 
biisinese, and I did not like leaving them and their mother. 
However, there was no help for it, and we gathered there over 
40,000 strong. The main body marched away into Cumber- 
land, but Etouglae, March, and Moray, with 300 spears and 
2000 footmen, including many an Armstrong, entered North- 
umberland. 

" We marched without turning to the right or left, or stajring 
to attack town, castle, or house, till we croeeed the river Tyne 
and entered Durham. Then we began the war, burning, 
ravaging, and slaying. I liked it not, for although when it 
comes to lighting I am ready if needs be to bear my part, I 
care not to attack peaceful people. It is true that your kings 
have over and over again laid wasto half Scotland, killings 
slaying, and hanging, but it does not seem to me any satis- 
factioo, because some twenty of my ancestors have been 
murdered, to slay twenty people who were not born until long 
afterwards, and whose forbears for aught I know may have 
had no hand in the slaughtor of mine. However, having 
laden ourselves with plunder from Durham, we sat down for 
three days before Newcastle, where we had some sharp skir- 
mishes with Sir Henry and his brother Sir Ralph Percy, and 
in one of these captured Sir Henry's pennant, 

"Then we marched away to Ottorbum, after receiving 
warning from Percy that he intended to win his pennant back 
^ain before we left Northumberland. We attacked Otterbum 
Castle, but failed to carry it, for it was Bbx)ng and well de- 
fended. There was a council that night, and most of the 
leaders were in favour of retiring at once to Scotland with the 
abundance of spoil that we had gained. But Douglas per- 
suaded them to remain two or three days and to capture the 
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castle, and not to go off as if afraid of Percy's threatA. So we 
waited &U the next day, and at night t^Percies with GOO 
spears and SOOO infantry came up. Oui^^^^^ had not been 
idle, for they had examined the ground carefully, and arranged 
how the battle should be fought if we were attacked. 

"Having heard nothing of the English all day, we lay down 
to sleep, not expecting to hear aught of them until the morning. 
It was a moonlight night, and ba^ in August, there was 
but a short darkness between the Ewilights, and the English 
arriving, at once made an attack, falling first on the servants' 
huts, which they took for those of the chiefs. This gave us 
time to form up in good order, as we had lain down each in his 
proper position. A portion of the force went down to skirmish 
with the English in front, but the greater portion marched 
along the mountain side and fell suddenly upon the English 
flank. At first there was great confusion, but the English being 
more numerous soon recovered their order and pushed us back, 
though not without much loss on both sides. 

" Douglas shouted his battle«ry, advanced his banner, fight- 
ing most bravely, as did Sir Patrick Hepburn, but for whose 
bravery the Douglas banner would have been taken, for the 
Fercies, hearing the cry of 'a Douglas I a Douglas!' pressed 
to that part of the field and bore us backwards. I was in the 
midst of it with ten of my kinsmen ; and thoi^h we all fought 
as became men, we were pressed back, and began to think that 
the day would be lost. Then the young earl, furious at seeing 
disaster threaten him, dashed into the midst of the English 
ranks swinging his battle-axe. And for a time cutting a way 
for himself. But one man's strength and courage can go for 
but little in such a fray. Some of his knights and squires had 
followed him, but in the darkness it was but few who perceived 
his advance. 

"Presently three kni^ts met him, an<l all their spears 
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pierced him, and he was borne from his horse mortally wounded. 
Happily the English were unaware that it was Douglas who 
had fallen. Hadffhey known it, their courage would have 
beeu mightily raised, and the day would assuredly have been 
lost We too were ignorant that Douglas had fallen, and still 
fought on. In other parts of the field March and Moray 
were holding their own -bravely. Sir Balph Percy, who had, 
like Douglas, charged ^^st alone into Moray's ranks, was 
sorely wounded, and being surrounded, surrendered to Sir 
John MaxwelL Elsewhere many captures were made by both 
parties; but as the fight went on the advantage turned to our 
side, for we had rested all the day before, and began the battle 
fresh, after some hours of sleep, while the English had marched 
eight let^es and were weary when they began the fight. 

" Sir James Lindsay and Sir Walter Sinclair with some other 
knights who had foUowed Douglas found him still alive. With 
his last words he ordered them to raise his banner and to shout 
' Douglas ! ', BO that friends and foes should think that he was of 
their party. These instructions they followed. We and others 
pressed forwards on hearing the shout, and soon, a laige party 
being collected, resumed the battle at this point. Moray and 
March both bore their arrays in the direction where they 
believed Douglas to be battling, and so together we pressed 
upon the English so hardly that they retreated, and for five 
miles we pursued them very hotly. Very many prisoners w^e 
taken, but all of quality were at once put to ransom and 
allowed to depart on giving their knightly word of payment 
within fifteen days. 

"It was a great victory, and in truth none of us well knew 
how it had come about, for the English had fought as well and 
valiantly as we did ourselves; but it is ill for wearied men 
to fight against fresh ones. Never was I more surprised than 
when we found that the battle, which for a time had gone 
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mightilf i^inet ub, waa yet won in the end. Methinks that it 
was to a great extent due to the fact that each Englishman 
fought for himself, while we, having on the previous day received 
the strictest orders to fight each man under his leader, to hold 
together, and to obey orders in all respects, kept in our com- 
panies, and so in the end gained the day against a foe as 
brave and much more numerous than ourselves." 

"Thank you, Uncle Armstrong. I have often wondered 
how it was that the Percys, being three to one against you, 
were yet defeated, fighting on their own ground as it were. 
Tis long indeed since we sutfered so great a reverse." 

" That is true enough, Oswald. In the days of Wallace and 
Bruce we Scots often won battles with long odds against us; 
but that WHS because we fought on foot, and the English for 
the most part on horseback — a method good enough on an open 
plain, but ill fitted for a land of morass and hill like Scotland. 
Since the English also took to fighting on foot the chances have 
been equal, and we have repulsed invasions not so much by 
force as by falling back, and so wasting the country that the 
English had but the choice of retreating or starving. There 
is reason, indeed, why, when equal forces are arrayed against 
each other, the chances should also be equal, for we are come 
of the same stock, and the men of the northern marches of 
England and those of Scotland are aUke hardy and accustomed 
to war. Were we but a united people as you English are, 
methinks that there would never have been such constant wars 
between us, for English kings would not have cared to have 
invaded a country where they would find but little spoil, and 
have hard work to take it. But our nobles have always been 
ready to turn traitors; they are mostly of Norman blood and 
Norman name, and no small part of them have estates in Eng- 
land as well as in Scotland. Hence it is that our worst enemies 
have always been in our midst And now it is time for bed, 
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or you will be heavy in the morning; and I know that you 
intend Btarting at dawn with the d(^, and have promiaed to 
bring in some hares for dinner," 

Not only Oswald and Allan, but Janet also was afoot early, 
and after taking a ba^in of porridge started for the hills, ac- 
companied by four dogs. They carried witb them bows and 
arrows, in case the dogs should drive the hares within shot. 
Six hours later they returned, carrying with them five hares 
and a brace of birds. These had both fallen to Oswald's bow, 
being shot while on the ground, for in those days the idea that 
it was unsportsman-like to shoot game except when flying was 
unknown. For a week they went out every day, sometimes 
with the dogs, but more often with hawks, which were trained 
to fly not only at birds in their flight, but at hares, on whose 
heads they alighted, pecking them and beating them so fiercely 
with their wings that they gave time for the party on foot to 
run up and despatch the quarry with an arrow. 

Once or twice they accompanied Adam Armstrong when he 
rode to some of the towns in the neighbourhood and spent the 
day with friende of the Armstrongs there. For a fortnight 
the time passed very pleasantly to the English lad, but at the 
end of that time Adam Armstrong returned from a visit to 
Jedburgh with a grave face. "I have news," he said, "that 
your Ring Richard has been deposed, that Henry, the Duke 
of I.ancaster, having landed in Yorkshire, wae joined by Percy 
and the Eari of Westmoreland, and has been proclaimed king. 
This will cause great troubles in England, for surely there must 
be many there who will not tamely see a king dethroned by 
treasonable practices, and another having no just title to the 
crown promoted to fais place. Such a thing is contrary to all 
reason and justice. A king has the same right to his crown as 
a noble to bis estates, and none may justly take them away 
save for treasonable practices, and a king cannot commit treason 
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againat himBelf. Therefore it is like that there wiU be much 
trouble in England, and I fear that there is no chance of the 
truce that concludes at the end of this month being continued. 

"The fact that the two great northern lords of England are 
both with their forces in the south will further encourage 
trouble, and the peace that with small intermissions has con- 
tinued since the battle of Otterburn is like to be broken. 
Therefore, my lad, I think it best that you should cut short 
your visit by a week, and you shall return and finish it when 
matters have settled down. Here in Scotland we are not with- 
out troubles; ill blood has arisen between March and Douglas, 
owing to the Duke of Bamsay breaking hie promise to marry 
the Earl of March's daughter and taking Douglas's girl to wife. 
This, too, has sorely angered one more powerful than either 
Douglas or March — I mean, of course, Albany, who really ex- 
ercises the kingly power. 

"But troubles in Scotland will in no way prevent war from 
breaking out with England. On the contrary, the quarrel 
between the two great lords of our marches will cause them to 
loose their hold of the border men, and I foresee that we shall 
have frays and forays among ourselves agun, as in the worst 
times of old; therefore it were best that you went home. 
While these things are going on, the private friendship be- 
tween so many families on either side of the border must be 
suspended, and all intercourse, for maybe every man on ather 
side will be called to arms, and assuredly it will not be safe 
for one of either nation to set foot across the border save 
armed, and with a strong clump of spears at his back." 

"I shall be sorry indeed to go," Oswald said, "but I see 
that if troubles do, as you fear, break out at the conclusion of 
the peace a fortnight hence — " 

"They may not wait for that," Adam Armstrong interrupted 
him. "A truce is only a truce so long as there are those 
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strong enough to enforce it, and with Douglas and March at 
variance on our side, and Northumberland and Westmoreland 
absent on yours, there are none to see that the truce is not 
broken, and from what I hear it may not be many days before 
we see the smoke of burning bouses rising upon either side of 
the border," 

"The more reason formy goii^ home," Oswald said. "My 
father is not likely to be last in a fray, and assuredly he 
would not like me to be away acroea the border when swords 
are drawn. I am very sorry, but I see that there is no help 
for it, and to-morrow at daybreak I will start for home." 

That evening was the dullest Oswald had spent during his 
visit. The prospect that the two nations might soon be engaged 
in another desperate struggle saddened the young cousins, who 
felt that a long time might elapse before they again met, and 
that in the meantime their fathers, and possibly themselves, 
might be fighting in opposite ranks. Although the breaches 
of the truces caused, as a rule, but little bloodshed, being in 
fact but cattle-lifting expeditions, it was very different in time 
of war, when wholesale massacres took place on both aides, 
towns and villages were burned down, and the whole of the 
inhabitants put to the sword. Ten years had sufficed to soften 
the memory of these evente, especially among young people, 
but each had heard numberless stories of wrong and slaughter, 
and felt that when war once again broke out in earnest, there 
was little hope that there would be any change in the manner 
in which it would be conducted. 

Oswald rode rapidly until he had crossed the border. The 
truce would not expire for another thirteen days, but the 
raiders might be at work at any moment, for assuredly there 
would be no chance of complaints being made on the eve of 
recommencement of general hostilities. He met no one on the 
road until he reached the first hamlet on the English side; here 
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he stopped to give his horse half an hour's rest and a feed. As 
he dismounted two or three of the villagers came up. 

"Haye you heard aught, lad, of any gatherings on the other 
side of the border I" 

"None from where I came; but there was a talk that 
notices had been sent through the southern Scottish marches 
for all to be in readiness to gather to the banner without delay 
when the summons was received." 

" That is what we have heaxd," a man said. "We have made 
everything in readiness to drive off our cattle to the fells; 
the beacons are all prepared for lighting from Berwick down 
to Carlisle, and assuredly the Scotch will find little near the 
border to carry back with them. You are the son of stout 
John Forster of Yardhope Keep, are you not! I saw you rid- 
ing by his side two months since at Alwiuton fair." 

"Yes, I was there with him," 

"He will have hot work if a Scotch army marches into 
Tynedale. The Bairds will be sure to muster strongly, and 
they won't forgive the last raid on them, and whichever way 
they go you may be sure that your father's hold vrill receive 
a visit." 

" It was but a return raid," Oswald said. " The Bairds had 
been down our way but a. short time before and lifted all 
the cattle and horses that they could lay hands on for miles 
round." 

"That is true enough. We all know the thieving loons. 
But men remember the injuries they have suffered better than 
those they have inflicted, and they will count Allan Baird'a 
death as more than a set-off for a score of their own forays." 

"If we have only the Bairds to settle with, we can hold our 
walls against them," Oswald said; "but if the whole of the 
Scotch army come our way, we must do as you are doing, 
drive the cattle to the hills, and leave them to do what harm 
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they can to the stooe walls, which they will Gnd it hard work 
to damage." 

"Aye, I have heard that they are stronger than ordinary, 
and 80 they need be, seeing that you have a blood feud with 
the Bairds. Well, they are not like to have much time to 
waste over it, for our sheriff has already sent word here as to 
the places where we are to gather when the beacon fires are 
lighted, and you may be sure that the Percys will lose no time 
in marching against them with all their array; and the Scots 
are like to find, as they have found before, that it is an easier 
thing to cross the border than it is to get back." 

Late that evening Oswald returned home. After the first 
greetings his father said : " It is faigh time that you were back, 
Oswald. Ramour is busy all along the border; but for myself, 
tbou^ I doubt not that their moss-troopers will be on the 
move as soon as the truce ends, I think there will not be any 
invasioD in force for some little time. The great lords of the 
Scotch marches are ill friends with each other, and until the 
quarrel between Douglas and Dunbar is patched up, neither 
will venture to march his forces into England. It may be 
months yet before we see their pennons flying on EngUsh soil. 
My brother Alwyn has been over here for a day or two since 
you were away. The Percys are down south, so he was free 
to ride over here. 

" He wants us to send you to him without loss of time. He 
says that there is a vacancy in Percy's household owing to one 
of his esquires being made a knight, and a page has been 
promoted to an esquireship. He said that he spoke to Hotspur 
before he went south anent the matter, and asked him to enroll 
you not exactly as a page, but as one who, from his knowledge 
of the border, would be a safe and trusty messenger to send in 
case of need. As he has served the Percys for thirty years, and 
for ten has been the captain of their men-at^miB, and has never 
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aaked for aught either for himself or his relations, Percy gave 
him a favourable answer, and said that if on his return he 
would present you to him, and he found that you were a lad 
of manners that irould be suitable for a member of his house- 
hold, he would grant his request, partly, too, because my father 
and myself had always been stanch men, and ready at all 
times to join his banner when summoned and to fight 
doughtily. 80 there seems a good chance of preferment for ' 
you, 

" Your mother is willing that you should go. She says, and 
truly enough, that if you stay here it will be but to engage, 
as I and my forebears have done, in constant feuds with the . 
Scots, harrying and being harried, never knowing when we 
lie down to rest but that we may be woke up by the battle 
shout of the Bairds, uid leaving behind ua when we die no 
more than we took from our fathers. I know not how your 
own thoughts may run in the matter, Oswald, but methinfaa 
that there is much in what she says, though for myself I wish 
for nothing better than what I am accustomed to. Percy 
would have knighted me had I wished it years ago, but plain 
Jock Forster I was bom and so will I die when my time co^es ; 
for it would alter my condition in no way, save that as Jock 
Forster I can lead a raid across the border, but as Sir John 
Forster it would be hardly seemly for me to do so save when 
there is open vai between the countries. 

"It is different in your esse; you are young and can fit 
yourself to another mode of life, and can win for yourself with 
your sword a better fortune than you will inherit from me. 
Besides, lad, I am like enough, unless a Boird spear finishes 
me sooner, to live another thirty years yet^ and it is always 
sure to lead to trouble if there are two cocks in one farmyard. 
You would have your notions as to how matters should be 
done, and I should have mine; and so for many reasons it is 
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right that you should go out into the world. If matters go 
well with you, all the better; if not, you will always be wel- 
come back here, and will be master when I am gone. What say 
yout" 

"It comes suddenly upon me, father; but as I have always 
thought that I should like to see something of the world beyond 
our own dales, I would gladly, for a time at least, accept my 
'uncle's offer, which is a rare one and far beyond my hopes. 
I should be sorry to leave you and my mother, but save for 
that, it seems to me, as to you, that it would be best for me to 
go out into the world for a time." 

" Then that is settled, and to-morrow you shall ride to Aln- 
wick and see, at any rate, if aught comes of the matter. Do 
not cry, wife; it is your counsel that I am acting upon, and 
you have told me you are sure that it is beat that he should 
go-. It is Dot as if he were taking service with a southern 
lord. He will be but a day's ride away from us, and doubtless 
wiO be able to come over at times and stay a day or two with 
us; and once a year, when times are peaceable, you shall ride 
behind me on a pillion to see how things go with him at the 
Perls' castle. At any rate it will be better by far than if he 
had carried out that silly fancy of his for putting himself in 
the hands of the monks and learning to read and write, which 
would perchance have ended in his shaving his crown and 
taking to a cowl, and there would have been an end of the 
Forsters of Ysrdhope. Now put that cold joint upon the table 
again; doubtless the lad has a wolf's appetite." 

There was no time lost. The next day was spent in looking 
out his clothes and packing his valise by his mother, while he 
rode round the country to say good-bye to some of his friends. 
The next morning at daybreak he started, and at nightfall 
rode into the castle of Alnwick and inquired for Alwyn For- 
ctor. The two men-at^arms, who had regarded his appearance 
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on hie shsiggy border borse with scarce concealed contempt, at 
once answered civilly that the captain would be found in his 
room in the north turret. They then pointed oat to him the 
Btables where he could bestow his horse, and having seen some 
hay placed before it, and a feed of barley, to which the aniinal 
was but little accustomed, Oswald made his way up the turret 
to the room in which his uncle lodged. 

The stately castle, and the beauty as well as the strength of 
the Percys' great stronghold, had in no small degree surprised 
and almost awed the lad, accustomed only to the rough border 
holds. It was situated on rising ground on the river Aln, and 
conaisted of a great keep, which dated back to die times of the 
Saxons, and three courts, each of which were indeed separate 
fortresses, the embattled gates being furnished with portcullises 
and strong towers. Within the circuit of its walls it contained 
some five acres of ground with sixteen towers, the outer wall 
being surrounded by a moat. 

The Percys were descended from a Danish chief, who was 
one of the conquerors of Normandy, and settled there. The 
Percy of the time came over with William the Norman, and 
obtained from him the gift of lai^e possessions in the south 
of England and in Yorkshire, and marrying a great Saxon 
heiress, added to his wide lands in the north. One of the 
Percys in the reign of Henry II. made a journey to Jerusalem, 
and died in the Holy Land. None of his four sons survived 
him. His eldest daughter Maud married the Earl of Warwick, 
but, dying childless, her sister Agnes became sole heir to the 
broad lands of the Percys. She married the son of the Duke 
of Brabant, the condition of her marriage being that he should 
either take the arms of the Percys instead of his own, or continue 
to bear his own arms and take the name of Percy. He chose 
the latter alternative. Their son was one of the barons who 
forced King John to grant the Magna Cbarta. The Percys 
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alwayi distinguished themselves in the wars against the Scots, 
and received at various times grants of territory in that coun- 
try, one of them being laade Earl of Carrick when Robert the 
Bruce raised the standard of revolt against England. 

Upon the other hand, they not (infrequently took a share in 
risings against the Kings of England, and their estates were 
confiscated for a time by their taking a leading part in the 
action against Piers Gareston, the royal favourite. It was in 
the reign of Henry II. that the Percy of the time obtained by 
purchase the Barony of Alnwick, which from that date became 
the chief seat of the family. The present earl was the first of 
the rank, having been created by Bichard IL He was one of 
the most powerful nobles in England, and it was at his invita- 
tion that Henry of Lancaster had com» over from France and 
had been placed on the throne by the Percys and some other 
of the northern nobles, and as a reward for his service the 
earl was created High Constable of England. 



CHAPTER III. 
AT ALNWICK. 

YOU are rarely changed, Oswald," his uncle said as the lad 
entered bis apartment '"Tis three years since I last 
saw you, and you have shot up nigh a head since then. I 
should not have known you had I met you in the street, but 
as I was expecting you, it is easy to recall your features. I 
made sure that you would come, for although your father was 
at first averse to my ofier I soon found that your mother was 
on my side, and I know that in the long mn my brother 
generaJly gives in to her wishes; and I was sure that as you 
were a lad of spirit you would be glad to try a flight from 
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home. You are growing up mightily like your father, and 
promise to be aa big and aa strong as we both are; your eyes 
speak of a bold disposition, and my brother tells me that you ar« 
already well practised with your arms. You understand that 
it is Sir Henry, whom they call Hotspur, that you are to serve. 
As to the earl, be is too great a personage for me to ask a 
favour from, but Sir Henry is different. 

" I taught him the Grst use of his arms, and many a bout 
have I had with him. He treats me as a comrade r&ther than 
as the captain of his father's men-at-arms here, and when I 
spoke to him about you he said at once, ' Bring him here and 
we will see what we can do for him. If he is a fellow of parts 
and discretion I doubt not that we can make him useful. You 
say he knows every inch of our side of the border and some- 
thing of the Scottish side of it, his mother's sister being married 
to one of the Armstrongs. There is like to be trouble before 
long. You know the purpose for which I am going away; and 
the Scots are sure to take advantage of changes in England, 
and a youth who can ride, and knows the border, and can, if 
needs be, strike a blow in self-defence, will not have to stay 
idle in the castle long. His father is a stout withstander of 
the Scots, and the earl would have given him knighthood if he 
would have taken it, and maybe in the future the son will win 
that honour. He ia too old for a page, and I should say too 
little versed in our ways for such a post, but I promise you 
that when he is old enough he shall be one of my esquires.' 
So you may soon have an opportunity of showing Hotspur 
what you are made of. And now I doubt not that you are 
hungry; I will send down to the buttery for a couple of 
tankards and a pasty. I had my supper two hours ago, but I 
doubt Dot that I can keep you company in another." 

He went to the window and called out "John Horn!". The 
name was repeated below, and in two minutes a servant came 
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op. The c&ptain gave Mm directiotiB, and they ahortly sat 
down to a aubstADtial meal 

"The first thing to do, lad, will be to get you garments 
more suitable to ^e Percys' castle than those you have on; 
Uiey are good enough to put on under armour or when yon 
ride in a foray, but here one who would ride in the train of 
the Percys must make a brave show. It is curfew now, but 
to-morrow early we will sally into the town, where we shall 
find a good choice of garments for men of all conditions. You 
hold yourself well, and you have something of your mother's 
softness of speech, and will, I think, make a good impression 
on Sir Henry when suitably clad. You see there are many 
sons of knights of good repute and standing who would be 
glad indeed that their sons should obtain a post in Hotspur's 
personal following, and who might gnunble were thsy passed 
over in favour of one who, by his appearance, was of lower 
condition than themselves. 

"John Forster is well known on the border as a valiant 
fighter and a leading man in Coquetdale. It is known, too, 
that he might have been knighted had he chosen, and doubt- 
lees there are many who, having heard that his hold ia one of 
the strongest on the border, give him credit for having far 
wider poBsesaions than that bit of moor round tJie hold, and 
grazing rights for miles beyond it. If then you make a brave 
show, none will question the choice that Hotspur may make; 
but were you to appear in that garb you have on, they might 
well deem that your father is after all but a moss-trooper. He 
told me that you had once a fancy to learn to read and write. 
What put that idea into your head! I do not say that it was 
not a good one, but at least it was a strange one for a lad 
brought up as you have been." 

" I tiiink, uncle, that it was rather my mother's idea than 
my own; she thought that it might conduce to my advance- 
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ment should I ever leave the hold and go out into the 
world." 

" She was quite right, Oswald, and 'tis a pity that you did 
Qot go for a couple of years to a monastery. It is a good 
thing to be able to read an order or to write one, for many of 
the lords and knights can do no more than make a shift to 
sign their names. As tor books I say nothing, for 1 see not 
what manner of good they are, but father Emulf, who is chap- 
lain here, tells mo that one who gives his mind to it can in a 
year learn enough to write down, not in a clerkly hand, but 
in one that can be understood, any letter or order his lord 
may wish sent, or to read for him any that he receives. In 
most matters, doubtless, an order by word of mouth is just as 
good as one writ on vellum, but there are times when a mes- 
senger could not be trusted to deliver one accurately as he 
receives it, or it might have to be passed on from hand to hand. 
Otherwise a spoken message is the best, for if a messenger be 
killed on the way none are the wiser as to the errand on 
which he is going, while, if a parchment is found on him, the . 
first priest or monk can translate its purport. The chaplain 
has two younger priests with him, and should you be willing 
I doubt not that one of these would give you instruction for 
an hour or two of a day. The Percys may not be back for 
another month or two, and if you apply yourself to it honestly 
you might learn something by that time." 

" I should like it very much, uncle." 

" Then, so it shall be, la<l. For two or tnree hours a day you 
must practise in arms — I have some rare swordsmen among 
my fellows — but for the rest of the time you will be your own 
master. I will speak with father Emulf in the morning after 
we have seen to the matt«r of your garments." 

A straw pallet was brought up to the chamber, and after 
chatting for half an hour about his visit to the Armstrongs, 
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Oswald took off bia riding-boots and jerkin, the total amount 
of disrobing usual nt that time on the border, and was soon 
asleep. 

"I am afraid, uncle," ha said in the morning, "that the 
fumishment of the purse my father gave me at starting will 
not go far towards what you may consider necesaary for my 
outfit." 

"That need not trouble you at all, lad. I told your father 
I should take all charges upon myself, having no children of 
my own, and no way to spend my money, therefore I can 
afford well to do as I like towards you. Once the war begins, 
you will fill your puree yourself, for although the peoples of 
the towns and villages suffer by the Scotch incursions, we men- 
at-arms profit by a war. We have nought that they can take 
from ua but our lives, while we take our share of the booty, 
and have the ransom of any knights or gentlemen we may 
make prisoners." 

Accordingly they went into Alnwick, and Alwyn Forster 
bought for his nephew several suits of clothes suitable for a 
young gentleman of good family, together with armour of 
much more modem fashion than that to which Oswald was 
accustomed. When they returned to the castle the lad was 
told to put on one of these suits at once. 

" Make your old ones up in a bundle," hia uncle said. " There 
may be occasions ,when you may find such clothes useful, 
though here assuredly they are out of place. Now I will go 
with you to father Emulf." 

The priest's abode was in what was called the Abbots' 
Tower, which was the one nearest to the large monastery out- 
side the walls. 

"I told you, father," the captain said, "that belike my 
nephew would join me here, as I was going to present him to 
Sir Henry Percy. The good knight will not be back again 
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mayhap for some weeks, and the lad has a fancy to lesm to 
read and write, and I thought you might put him in the way 
of his attaining such knowledge." 

"He looks as if the eword will suit his hand better than the 
pen," the priest said with a smile, as his eye glanced over the 
lad's active figure. " But surely, if ho is so inclined, I shall be 
glad to further his wishes. There is a monk at the monastery 
who, althoi^h a good scholar, is fitted rather for the army 
than the Church. He was one of our teachers, but in sooth had 
but little patience with the blunders of the children; but I am 
sure that he would gladly give his aid to a lad like this, and 
would bear with him if he really did his best. I have nought 
to do at present, and will go down with him at once and talk 
to friar Roger. If the latter would rather have nought to do 
with it, one of my juniors shall undertake the task; but I am 
sure that the friar would make a better instructor, if he would 
take it in hand. 

"He is a stout man-at-anns — for, as you know, when the 
Scots cross the border, the abbot always sends a party of his 
stoutest monks to fight in Percy's ranks, as is but right, seeing 
that the Scots plunder a monastery as readily as a village. 
Friar Roger was the senior in command under the sub-prior 
of the monks who fought at Ottorbum, and all say that none 
fought more stoutly, and the monks were the last to fall back 
on that unfortunate day. They say that he incurred many 
penances for his uncfaurchly language during the fight, but 
that the abbot remitted them on account of the valour that 
he had shown." 

Accordingly the priest went off with Oswald to the monas- 
tery, while Alwyn Forster remained to attend to his duties as 
captain of the men-at-arms. On his saying that be wished to 
see the friar Roger, the priest was shown into a waiting-room 
where the monk soon joined them. He was a tall, powerful 
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nun, standing much over six feet io height, and of propor- 
tiooate width of shoulders. Ho carried hia head erecl^ and 
looked more like a man-at-arms in disguise than a monk. He 
bent his head to the priest, and then said in a hearty tone : 

"Well, father Emulf, vhat would you with me today 1 
You have no news of the Scoto having crossed the border, and 
I fear that there is no chance at present of my donning a 
cuirass over my gown)" 

"None at present, brother, though it may well be so before 
long. I hope that we shall soon have the earl and hia eon 
back again, for the Scots are sure to take advantage of their 
absence now thaX the truce is expired. No, I want you on 
other business. This young gentleman is the nephew of 
Alwyn Forster, whom you know." 

" Right well, father, a good fellow and a stout fighter." 

*' He is about to enter Sir Henry's household," the priest 
went on; "but seeing that the knight is still away, and may 
be absent for some weeks yet, the young man is anxious to 
learn to read and write — not from any idea of entering the 
Church," he broke ofT with a smile at the expression of surprise 
on the monk's face, "hut that it may be useful to him in 
procuring advancement. I have therefore brought him to you, 
thinking that you would make a far better teacher for a lad 
like him than your brothers in the school I thought perhaps 
that if I spoke to the abbot he might release you from your 
attendance at some of the services for such a purpose." 

"That is a consideration," the monk laughed. "Well, 
young sir, I tell you fairly that among my gifts is not that of 
patience with fools. If you are disposed to work right heartily, 
as I suppose you must he or you would not make such a 
request, I on my part will do my best to teach you; but you 
must not mind ij sometimes you get a rough buffet to assist 
your memory." 
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" I should doubt whether a buffet from you would not be 
more likely to confuse my memory than to assist it," Oswald 
said with a smile; "but at any rate I am ready to take my 
chance, and can promise to do my best to avoid taxing your 
patience to that point." 

"That will do, father," the monk said. "He is a lad of 
spirit, aod it is a pleasure to train one of that kind. As to 
the puny boys they send to be nutde monks because, forsooth, 
they are likely to grow up too weak for any other calling, I 
have no patience with them, and I get into sore disgrace 
with the abbot for my shortness of temper." 

"I am afraid from what I hear," the priest said, sbakiog his 
head, but unable to repress a smile, "that you are oft«i in 
disgrace, brother Boger." 

" I fear that it is so, and were it not that I am useful in 
teaching the ky brothers and the younger monks the use of 
the carnal weapons, I know that before this I should have 
been bundled out, neck and crop. Tis hard, father, for a 
man of my inches to be shut up here when there is so much 
fighting to be done abroad." 

"There ia good work to be done everywhere," the priest 
said gravely. "Many of us may have made a mistake in 
choosing our vocations, but, if so, we must make the best we 
can of what is before us." 

"What time will you come)" the monk asked Oswald. 

"My uncle said that he would suit my hours to yours; but 
that if it was all the same to you I should practise in anus from 
six o'clock till eight, and again for an hour or two in the even- 
ing, so that I could come to you either in the morning or after- 
noon." 

"Gome at both if you will," the monk said. "If the good 
father can get me off the services from e^ht till six, you can 
be with me all that time save at the dinner-hour. You have 
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but a Bhort time to learn in, and muet give yourself heartily 
to it. There ie the chapel bell ringing now, and I must be off. 
The abbot will not be present at this service, father, aod if 
you will you con see him now. I doubt not that he will grant 
your requBBt, for I know that I anger him every time I am in 
chapel. I am fond of music, and I have a voice like a bull, 
and do what I will it will come out in spite of me; and he says 
that my roaring destroys the effect of the whole choir." 

So saying he strode away. 

"Do you wait out«de the gates, my son," the priest said. 
" I shall be only a few minutes with Uie abbot, who, as friar 
Roger says, will, I doubt not, be glad enough to grant him 
leave to abstain from attendance at the services." 

In a short time indeed he rejoined Oswald at the gate. 

"That matter was managed easily enough," he said. "The 
abbot has himself a somewhat warlike disposition, which is not 
to be wondered at, seeing that he comes from a family ever 
ready to draw the sword, and he has therefore a liking for 
friar Roger, in spite of his contumacies, breaches of regulations, 
and quarrels with the other monks. He is obliged to continually 
punish him with sentences of seclusion, penance, and fasting, 
but methinks it goes against the grain. He said at once that 
he was delighted to hear that he had voluntarily undertaken 
some work that would keep him out of trouble, and that he 
willingly, and indeed gladly, absolved him from attendance in 
chapel during the hours that he was occupied with you." 

"He is not without his uses," he said. "He is in special 
chaise of the garden, and looks after the lay toothers employed 
in it. I will put someone else in chai^ while he is busy, 
though I doubt if any will get as much work out of the lay 
brothers as he does, and indeed he himself labours harder than 
any of them. With any other I should say that tucking his 
gown round his waist and labouring with might and main was 
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unseemly, but as it works off some of his euperabundftDt energy, 
I do not interfere with him." 

" How ever did he become a monk, fatherl" 

"It eeems that be was a somewhat sickly child, and his 
father sent him to the momistery to be taught with a view to 
entering the Church. He was quick and bright in his parts, 
but aa hie health improved he grew restless, and at fifteen 
refused to follow the vocation marked out for him, and returned 
home, where, as I have heard, he took part in various daring 
forays across the border. When he was five-and- twenty he 
was wounded well-nigh to death in one of these, and he took 
it as a judgment upon him for deserting the Church, so he re- 
turned here and became a lay brother. He was a very long 
time before he recovered his full strength, and before he did 
so he became a monk, and I believe has bitterly regretted the 
fact ever since. Some day, I am afraid, he will brei^ the 
bounds altogether, throw away his gown, assume a breast-plate 
and steel cap, and become an unfrocked monk. I believe he 
fights hard against his inclinations, but they are too strong 
for him. If war breaks out I fear that some day he will bo 
missing. He will, of course, go down south, where he will be 
unknown, and where, when the hair on his tonsure has grown, 
he can well pass as a man-at-arms, and take service with some 
warlike lord. I trust that it may not he bo, but he will 
assuredly make a far better man-at-arms than he will ever 
make a good monk." 

The next morning, after practising for two hours with sword 
and pike, Oswald went down at eight o'clock to the monastery 
and was conducted to friar Roger's cell. The latter at once 
began his instruction, handing him a piece of blackened board 
vid a bit of chalk. 

" Now," he said, " you must learn to read and write together. 
There are twenty-six letters, and of each there is a big one 
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and a little one. The big ones are only used at die beginning 
of a sentence. That ia where, if you were talking, you would 
stop to take breath and begin afreab, and also at the first 
letter of the names of people and places. The first letter is 'A'. 
There it is, in that horn-book, you see. It looks like two men 
or two trees leaning against each other for nipport, with a 
Une which might be their hands, in the middle. Now make a 
letter like that on your board. The little ' a ' is a small circle 
with an upright with a tail to it; you might fancy it a &ah 
with itA tail turned up. Now write each of those twelve 
times." 

So he continued with the first six letters. 

"That will be as much as you will remember at first," he 
said. " Now we will begin spelling with those letters, and you 
will see how they are used. You see it is a mixture of the 
sounds of die two: 'ba' makes ba, and 'be' be, 'ca' ca, 'da' 
da, 'de' de, and so on. Now we will work it out," 

Oswald was intelUgent, and anxious to learn. He faad been 
accustomed, when riding, to notice every irregularity of ground, 
every rock and bush that might serve as a guide if lost in a 
fog, and he very quickly took in the instruction given him; 
and by the time the convent bell rung to dinner, he had made 
a considerable progress with the variations that could be 
formed with the six letters that he had teamed, and the friar 
expressed himself as highly satisfied with him. 

"You have learned as much in one morning as many of the 
boys who attend schools would learn in a month," he said. 
" If you go on like this, I will warrant that if Percy delays his 
return for two months, you will know aa much as many who 
have been two years at the work. I have always said that it 
is a mistake to teach children young; their minds do not take 
in what you say to them. You may beat it into them, but 
they get it only by rote, and painfully, because they don't 
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understand how one thing leads to another, and it is their 
memory only, and not their minds that are at work." 

The next day came news that the Scotch had crossed the 
border, and there was great excitement in the castle; but it 
was Booa learned that the invasion was not on a great scale, 
neither the Doughtses nor the Earl of March having taken 
part in it. 

"There is no fear of oiur being attacked here," Alwyn Forster 
said to Oswald. "The sheriffs of the county will call out their 
levies, and will soon make bead against them. At the same 
time we shall make preparations against any chance of their 
coming hither." 

This was done. Vast quantities of arrows were prepared, 
stones collected and carried up to the points on the waU most 
exposed to attack, and orders sent out by the governor of the 
castle in the Percys' absence, to the people for many miles 
round, that on the approach of the Scots all were to retire to 
refuge, the women and children taking to the hills, while the 
men capable of bearing arms were to hasten to the defence of 
the castle. For a time the Scots carried all before them, 
wasting and devastating the country. Oswald heard that 
they had captured without resistance his father's hold. He 
rejoiced at the news, for he feared that, not knowing the 
strength of the invading force, resistance might have been 
attempted, in which case all in the hold might have been put 
to the sword. He had no doubt now that his father and 
mother had retired with their followers to the hills, as they 
had always determined to do in case of an invasion by a force 
too strong to resist. 

Had the Percys been at borne they might have held out, 
confident that the Scotch would be attacked before they could 
effect its capture, but as all the northern lords with their re- 
tainers were away in the south it would be some time before a 
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force could be collected that could make head against the Scots. 
A portion of the Scottish army laid si^e to the castle of Wsrk 
on the Tweed. This castle had always played a conspicuous 
part in the border wars. It had been besieged and captured 
by David of Scotland in the reign of Stephen, and two or 
three years later was again besi^ed, but this time repulsed all 
attacks. . David, after his defeat at the battle of the Standard, 
resumed the siege. It again repulsed all attacks, but at last 
was reduced to an extremity by famine, and capitulated. 

The castle was demolished by the Scots, but was rebuilt by 
Henry the Second In 121S it was again besieged, this time 
by King John, who resented the defection of the northern 
barona, and it was captured and again destroyed. In 1318 it 
was captured and destroyed by Robert Bruce. In 1341 it was 
besieged by David Bruce, but held out until reUeved by King 
Edward himself. In 1383 it was again besieged by the Scots 
and part of its fortifications demolished. On the present 
occasion it was again captured and razed to the ground. 
Another portion of the Scottish army, plundering and burning, 
advanced along the valley of the Coquet As thsy approached, 
the inhabitants of the district round Alnwick began to pour 
into the castle, but orders were issued that all the fighting men 
should join the force of Sir Robert Umfraville, the sheriff of the 
district, who was gathering a force to give the Scots battle. 

" I fear that there is small chance of the Scots making their 
way hither," Oswald's instructor said in lugubrious tones. 
" Sir Robert is a stout fighter, and the Scots, laden as they 
must be with booty, and having hitherto met with no resist- 
ance, will be careless and like to be taken by surprise. Me- 
thinka the abbot ought to send off a contingent to aid Sir 
Robert." 

Oswald laughed. " I suppose he wants to keep them for 
more urgent work, and thinks that the Church should only 
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fight when in desperate straita. However, father, you may 
have an opportunity yet, for we cannot regard it as certain 
that Sir Robert will defeat the Scota" 

Three days later, however, the news arrived that Sir Robert 
had attacked the Scots at Fulhetlaw and utterly defeated them, 
taking prisoner Sir Richard Rutherford and hie five sons, 
together with Sir William Stewart, John Turnbull, a noted 
border reiver, and many others, and that those who had 
escaped were in full flight for the border. The Scotch incur- 
aion had made no change in Oswald's work. He continued 
to study hard with the monk. Aa a rule he fully satisfied 
his teacher, but at times, when he failed to name the letters 
requii'ed to make up a certain sound, the latter tost all patience 
with him and more than once with difficulty restrained himself 
from striking him. Spelling in those days, however, had by 
no means crystallized itself into any definite form, and there 
was so large a latitude allowed that if the letters used gave 
an approximate sound to the word, it was deemed sufficient 
The consequence was that Oswald's education progressed at 
a speed that would in these more rigid days be deemed im- 
possible. 

He wag intensely interested in the work, and even his 
martial exercises were for the time secondary to it in his 
thoughts. He felt so deeply grateful to his instructor that 
even if he had struck him he would have cared but little. In 
those days rough knocks were readily given, and the idea that 
there was anything objectionable in a boy being struck had 
never been entertained by anyone. Wives were beaten not 
uncommonly, servants frequently, and from the highest to the 
lowest corporal punishment was regarded as the only way to 
ensure the canying out of orders. Oswald was slower in 
learning to write down the letters than he was to read them. 
His hands were so accustomed to the rein, the bow, and the 
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Bwfod that they tnuigled over the -work of fomung letters. 
Nevertheless by the time the Percys returned, three moDths 
and a half after his arrival at the castle, he could both read 
and write short and simple words, and as these formed a large 
proportion of English speech at the time, he had made & con- 
dderable step in the path of learning, and the monk was highly 
pleased with his pupil. 

" I shall not be able to come to-morrow, father," he said to 
the monk one day. "The earl and Sir Henry will be back to- 
night, and my uncle says that I must keep near him to-morrow, 
so that if opportunity offers he may present me to the knight." 

" I feared it would come to that," the monk said. " I wish 
they had all stopped away another three or four months, then 
you would have got over your difficulty of piecing together 
syllables so as to make up a long word. 'Tis a thousand 
pities that you should stop alt<^ether, just when you are get- 
ting on BO well" 

"I will come as often as I can, father, if you will let me." 

"No, no, lad; I know what it is when the family are at 
home. It will be, 'Here, Oswald, ride with such a message;* 
or Hotspur himself may be going out with a train, and you 
will hare to accompany him. There will always be something. 
Indeed, save but for your teaching, it is high time that the 
Percys were back again, for there has already been a great 
deal of hot work on the border, and report says that the Scots 
are mustering strongly, and that there is going to be a great 
raid into Cumberland ; so you will be busy and so shall L The 
lay brothers have made but a poor hand of it while I have been 
busy. I went down in the evening yesterday to see them 
drill, and it was as much as I could do to prevent myself from 
falling upon them and giving them a lesson of a different sort 
As it was, I gave it to their instructor heartily, and was had 
up before the abbot on his complaint this morning, and am 
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to eat Lenten fare for the next ten days, which accords but ill 
either with my liking or needs." 

In the evening the court-yard was ablaze with torches, as 
amid the cheers of the garrison Uie Earl of Northimiberland 
and his son rode in with a strong body of men-at-arms. The 
greater portion of the followiog with whicli they had met Henry 
of Lancaster on his landing, and escorted him to London, had 
long since returned to their homes, being released from ser- 
vice when it was seen that no opposition was to be looked for 
from the adherents of Kichard. The followinge of the various 
nobles and knights of the northern counties had left the main 
body on the way home, and Northumberland had brought with 
him to Alnwick only the men-at^irms who formed the regular 
force retained under his standard. 

Oswald was greatly struck with the splendid appearance and 
appointments of the earl and the knights who attended him, 
and with the martial array of his followers. Hitherto be had 
seen but the roughest side of war, the arms and armour carried 
not for show but for use, and valued for their strength without 
any i-eference to their appearance. On the border there was 
not the smallest attempt at uniformity in appearance, polished 
armour was regarded with disfavour, and that worn was of 
the roughest nature, the local armourer's only object being to 
furnish breast and back pieces that would resist the strongest 
spear-thrust. Of missUes they made little account, for the 
Scots bad but few archers, and their bows were so inferior in 
strength to those carried by the English archers that armour 
strong enough to resist a spear-thrust was amply sufficient to 
keep out a Scottish arrow. 

There was not, even in the array of the Earl of Northumber- 
land's men-at-arms, any approach to the uniformity that now 
prevails among bodies of soldiers. The helmets, breast and 
back pieces, were, however, of simibo' form, as the men engaged 
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for continued service were furnished with armour hy the earl; 
but there was a great variety in the garmente worn under 
them, theae being of all colours, according to the fancy of their 
wearers. All, however, carried spears of the same length, while 
some had swords, and others heavy axes at their girdles. The 
helmets and armour were all brightly polished, and as the lights 
of the torches flashed from them and from the spear-heads, 
Oswsld for the first time witnessed something of the pomp of 
war. His uncle, ae captain of the men-at-arms left in the castle, 
was invited to the banquet held aft«r the arrival of the force. 
Oswald therefore was free to wander about among the soldiers, 
listening to their talk of what they had seen in London, and of 
the entertainments there in honour of the new king, exciting 
thereby no small amount of envy among those who had been 
left behind in garrison. Oswald already knew that the earl 
had been appointed Constable of England for life, and now 
heard that the lordship of the Isle of Man had since been con- 
ferred on him. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AN UWBQUAL JOUST. 

TOU must don your best costume to-morrow, Oswald," his 
uncle said, when he returned from the banquet. "Sir 
Henry Percy's first question, after asking as to the health of 
the garrison, was, ' Has this nephew of yours, of whom you 
were speaking to me, come yetl' I told him that you had 
been here well-nigh four months, that you had been practising 
in arms with my best swordsmen, who spoke highly of you, 
and that the whole of your spare time had been spent at the 
monastery, where you had been studying to acquire the art of 
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reading and writing, thinking that such knowledge must Im 
useful to you in his eervice. I told him that brother Soger 
had reported that you had shown marvellouB eharpneas there, 
and could already read from a misaal, barring only some of the 
long words. 

" 'Oh, he had the fighting monk for his master!' Sir Henry 
said laughing. 'Truly he muat have been a good pupil if he 
has come out of it without having hia head broken a dozen 
times. The friar is a thorn in the abbot's flesh, and more than 
once I have had to beg him off or he would have been sent to 
the monastery of St. John, which is a place of punishment for 
refractory monks. But in truth he is an honest fellow, though 
he has mistaken his vocation. He is a valiant man-at-arms, 
and the abbot's contingent would be of small value without 
him. Well, I will see your nephew in the morning. His 
perseverance in learning, and his quickness in acquiring it, 
■how him to be a youth of good parts and intelligent, but 
until I see him I cannot say what I will make of him.'" 

Accordingly, the next tnoming the lad accompanied his 
uncle to Sir Henry's private apartment, and found the knight 
alone. Sir Henry, Lord Percy, was now about forty years old. 
He had received the order of knighthood at Uie coronation of 
Kicfaard n., when his father was created earl, and nine years 
later he was made governor of Berwick and Warden of the 
Marches, in which office he displayed such actirity in fallowing 
up and punishing raiders that the Scots gave him the name of 
Hotspur. He was then sent to Calais, where he showed great 
valour. Two years later he was made Knight of the Garter, 
and was then appointed to command a fleet sent out to repel a 
threatened invasion by the French. Here he gained bo great a 
success that he came to be regarded as one of the first captains 
of the age. 

At Otterbum his impetuosity cost him his freedom, for, 
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presnng forward into the midst of the Scotch army, he and hia 
brother Balph were tabes prisoners and carried into Scotland. 
He had just been appointed by King Henty sheriff of Nor- 
thumberland, and governor of Berwick and Bozburgh, and 
received other marks of royal favour. Although of no remark- 
able height, his broad shoulders and long sinewy arms testified 
to his remarkable personal strength. His face was pleasant 
and open, and showed but Hmall sign of his impetuous and 
fiery disposition. 

"So this is the young springal," he said with a smile, as 
with a quick glance be took in every detail of Oswald's figure 
and appearance. " By my troth you have not overpraised him. 
He bears himself well, and is like to be a etout fighter when 
he comes to his full strength; indeed, as the son of John 
Forster of Yardhope, and as your nephew, good Alwyn, he 
could scarce be otherwise, aJthough I have not heard that 
either his father or you ever showed any disposition for 
letters." 

"No indeed, Sir Henry, nor have we, as far as I have ever 
seen, been any the worse for our lack of knowledge on that 
head ; but vrith the lad here it is different. Under your good 
patronage he may well hope to attain, by good conduct and 
valour, a promotion where book-learning may be of use to him, 
and therefore, when he expressed a desire to learn, I did my 
beat to favour his design." 

" And you did well, Alwyn. And since he has gained so 
much in so short a time, it were a pity he should not follow it 
up; and he shall, if it likes him, so long as he is in this castle, 
have two hours every morning in which he can visit the fight- 
ing monk, until he can read and write freely. Now, young 
sir, the question is, how can we best employ you. You are 
too old for a lady's bower, but not old enough yet for an 
esquire." 
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" Nor could I aspire to such a position, my lord, until I have 
proved myseU worthy of it. My uncle told me that he had 
suggested that I might be useful as a bearer of messages and 
orders, and as I know every foot of the border from near Berwick 
to Cumberland, methinks that I might serve you in that way. 
I ride lightly, know every morass and swamp, and every road 
through the fells, and hare at times, when there was peace, 
crossed the Cheviots by several of the passes to pay visits to 
my mother's sister, who is married to one of the Armstrongs 
near Jedburgh. If your lordship will deign to employ me in 
such service I can promise to do so safely and to juatify my 
uncle's recommendation, and shall be ready at all times to risk 
my life in carrying out your orders." 

"Well spoken, lad. I like the tone of your voice and your 
manner of speech. They are such as will do no discredit to my 
household, and I hereby appoint you to it; further matters I 
will discuss with your uncle." 

Oswald expressed his thanks in suitable terms, and then, 
bowing deeply, retired. 

"A very proper lad, Alwyn. I would have done much for 
you, old friend, and would have taken him in some capacity, 
whatever he might have turned out; but, frankly, I doubted 
whether John Forster, valiant moss-trooper as he is, would have 
been like to have had a son whom I could enroll in my house- 
hold, where the pages and esquires are all sons of knights and 
men of quality. It is true that his father might have been a 
knight had he chosen, since the eari offered him that honour 
after Otterbum, for three times he charged at the head of a 
handful of bis own men right into the heart of the Scottish 
army, to try and rescue me; but he has always kept aloof in 
his own hold, going his own way and fighting for his own 
hand, and never once that I can recall has he paid a visit to us 
here or at our other seats. I feared that under such a training 
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u he would be likely to hare the lad would have been but a 
rough diamond. However, from his appearance and bearing 
he might well have come of a noble family." 

" Tie hie mother's doing, methinks, Sir Henry. She is of 
gentle birth. Her father waa Sir Walter GiUeejae. He was 
killed by the Scots when she was but a girl, or methinks he 
would scarcely have given her in marriage to my brother John. 
She went with a sister to live with an old aunt, who let the 
girls have their way without murmur, and seeing that they 
had no dowry, for their father w%b but a poor knigbl^ there 
were not many claimants for their hands; and when she chose 
John Forster, and her sister Adam AnnBtroDg, she did not 
say them nay. She has made a good wife to him, though she 
must have had many an anxious hour, and doubtless it is her 
influence that has made the lad what he is." 

" How think you I bad best bestow him, among the pages or 
the esquires!" 

"I should aay, Sir Henry, as you are good enough to ask 
my opinion, that it were best among the esquires. It would 
be like putting a hunting dog among a lady's peta to put him 
with the pages. Moreover, boys think more of birth than 
men do; the latter jndge by merits and when they see that the 
lad has something in him, would take to him; whereas were 
he with the pages there might be quarrels, and he might fall 
into disgrace." 

" I think that you are ri^t, Alwyn. He might get a bufi'et 
or two from the esquires, but he will be none the worse for 
that; while with the pages it might be bickering and ill-will. 
He shall take his chance with the squires. Bring him to me 
at twelve o'clock and I will myself present him to them with 
such words as may gain their good-will, and make the way as 
easy as may be for him." 

Accordingly at twelve o'clock Oswald went to Hotspur's 
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room, and was taken by bim to the hall where the esquirea, 
edx in number, had just finiehed a meal. They varied in age 
from eighteen to forty. They all rose aa their lord entered. 

" I wish to present to you this young gentleman, my friendB. 
He is the son of John Forster of Yardhope, whose name is 
familiar to you all as one of the most valiant of the defenders 
of the border against the Scottish incursions. None distin- 
guished themselves more at the battle of Otterbum, where he 
performed feats of prodigious valour in his endeavours to rescue 
me and my brother from the hands of the Scots. The earl 
my father offered him knighthood, but he said bluntly that 
he preferred remaining, like his father, plain John Forster of 
Yardhope. The lad's mother is a daughter of Sir Walter 
Gillespie, and he is nephew of Atwyn, captain of the men-at- 
arms here. He knows every foot of the border, ite morasses, 
fells, and passes, and will prove a valuable messenger when I 
have occasion to send orders to the border knighto and yeo- 
men. I have attached him to my household. You will find him 
intelligent and active. He comes of a fighting stock, and will, 
I foresee, do no discredit to them in the future. I hesitated 
whether I should place him with the pages or with you, 
and have decided that, with your good-will, he will be far 
more comfortable in your society, if you consent to receive 
him." 

"We will do so willingly on such recommendation," the 
senior of the esquires said, "as well as for the sake of his 
brave uncle, whom we all respect and like, and of his valiant 
father. The addition of young blood to our party will indeed 
not be unwelcome, and while perchance he may learn some- 
thing from us he will assuredly be able to tell us much that 
is new of the doings on the border, of which nothing but 
vague reports have reached our ears." 

" Thanks, Allonby," Hotspur said. " I expected nothing less 
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from you. He will, of course, practise at arms r^ularlj when 
not occupied in canyiog messages, and you will be aurpriBed 
to hear that he will go for two hours daily to the monastery, 
where he has for the last three months been learning reading 
and writing at the hands of brother Roger, the fighting monk. 
It is his own desire, and a laudable one, and when I say that 
he has succeeded in giving brother Roger satisfaction you may 
well imagine that he must have made great prepress." 

A smile ran round the faces of the esquires, for brother 
Roger's pugnacious instincts were widely known. 

" Truly, Sir Henry, if brother Roger did not lose patience 
with him, it would be hard indeed if we could not get on with 
him, and in truth this desire to improve himself speaks well 
for the lad's disposition." 

When Hotspur left, Allonby said, "Take a seat, Master 
Oswald. But first, have you dined 1" 

"I took my meal an hour since with my uncle," Oswald 
replied. 

" Ay, I remember that your uncle sticks to the old hours. 
Tell us, were you with your father in that foray he headed to 
carry off some cattle that had been lifted by the Bairds 1 We 
heard a report of it last night." 

"I was not with him, to my great disappointment, for be 
said that another year must pass before I should be fit to hold 
my own in a fray. The affair was a somewhat hot one. Three 
of my father's men were killed, and some ten or twelve of those 
under other leaders, and my father and several of the band 
were wounded, some very sorely. It happened thus." And 
he then told the details of the affair. 

" It might well have been worse," Allonby said, " for, had the 
Bairds had time to assemble it would have gone hardly with 
yoiu* father's party, especially as there is, as I have heard, a 
blood fend between him and them." 
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" They have scored the last success," Oswald said, " eeeiog 
that thej accompanied Sir Richard Rutherford in his raid nigh 
two months ago; and, as I hear, while the rest came on harry- 
ing and plundering Croquetdale, the Bairds and their gathering 
remained at our hold, which they found deserted, for indeed 
my father could not hope to defend it snccesefully agunst so 
lai^ a force, and there they employed themselves in demolishing 
the outer wall and much of the hold itself, and would have 
completed their task bad it not been for the defeat inflicted upon 
the rest of the Scots by Sir Robert Umfraville, when they were 
forced to hasten back across the border. My father sent me 
a message afterwards, saying that he and my mother with their 
followers had been forced to take to the fells, and that on their 
return they found the place well-nigh destroyed, but that he 
was going to set to work to rebuild it as before, and that be 
hoped some time to demolish the Bairds' hold in like fashion. 
It will be some time before the place is restored, for, my father's 
means being limited, he and his retainers would have to turn 
masons; but as the materials were there he doubted not that 
in time they would make a good job of it" 

" Truly it is B hard life on the border," the squire said, "and 
it is wonderful that any can be found willing to live within 
reach of the Scotch raiders. I myself have done a bdi share 
of fighting under our lord's banner, but to paas my life never 
knowing whether I may net awake to find the house assailed 
would be worse than the hardest service against an open foe. 
Now, Master Oswald, we will go down to the court-yard and 
see what your instructors have done for you in the matter of 
arms. With whom have you been practising since you cune 
heret" 

"Principally with Glodfrey HarpeDt, Dick Bamborough, and 
William Anell, but I have had a turn with a great many of the 
other men-at-arms." 
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"The time men you name are all stout fellows and good 
BwoTdsmen. As a borderer I suppose that you have practised 
with the lance 1" 

"We call it by no such knightly term. With us it is a 
spear and nought else, but all borderers carry it both for 
fighting and for pricking up cattle, and from the time that I 
could sit a horee I hare always practised for a while every day 
with some of my father's troopers, or with himself, using blunt 
weapons whitened with chalk so as to show where the hits fell. 
Although in a charge upon footmen our border spearmen would 
couch their weapons and ride straight at their foe ; in skjnnishes, 
where each can single out an enemy and there is a series of single 
combats, they do not so £ght, but circle round each other, trust- 
ing to the agility of their horses to avoid a thrust and to deliver 
one when there is an opening. Our spears are nothing like so 
heavy as the knightly lances, and we thrust with them as with 
the point of a sword." 

" But in that way you can hardly penetrate armour," one of 
the other esquires said. 

"No, it is only in a downright charge that we try to do so. 
When we are fighting as I speak of, we thrust at the face, at 
the arm-pit, the joints of the armour, which in truth seldom 
fits closely, or below the breastplate. The Scotch use even less 
armour than do our borderers, their breast-pieces being smaller, 
and they seldom wear back-pieces. It is a question chiefly of 
the activity of the horses as of the skill of their riders, and our 
little moor horses are as active as young goats; and although 
neither borse nor rider can stand a charge of a heavily-armed 
knight or squire, tnethinks that if one of our troopers brought 
him to a stand he would get the better of him, sa^'e if the knight 
took to mace or battle^xe." 

"Have you your horse with you, Oswaldl" 

" Yes, it is in the stable. I have gone out with it every 
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morning as soon as the caatle gates were opened, and have 
lidden for a couple of hours before I began my exercises." 

" Do you take him in hand first, Marsden," Atlonby said 
to one of the younger esquires, a young man of two or three 
and twenty. Light steel caps with cheeks, gorgets, shoulder 
and arm pieces, and padded leathern jerkinB were put on, and 
then with blunted swords they took their places facing each 
oUier. The squire took up a position of easy confidence. He 
was a good swordsman, and good-naturedly determined to treat 
tbe lad easily, and to play with him for a time before scoring 
his first hit. He soon, however, found that the game was not 
to be conducted on the lines that he had laid down. Oswald, 
after waiting for a minute or two, finding his opponent did not 
take the offendve, did so himself, and for a time Marsden had 
all his work to do to defend himself. Several times, indeed, it 
was with the greatest difficulty that he guarded his head ; the 
activity of his assailant almost bewildered him, as he continually 
shifted his position, and with cat-like springs leapt in and dealt 
a blow, leaping back again before his opponent's arm had time 
to fall. 

Finding at last that, quick as be might be, Marsden's blade 
always met his own, Oswald relaxed his efforts, as he was grow- 
ing fatigued, and as he did so Marsden took the offensive, press- 
ing him backwards foot by foot. Every time, however, that he 
found himself approaching a barrier or other obstacle that would 
prevent his further retreat, Oswald with a couple of springs 
managed to shift his ground. When he saw that Marsden was 
growing breathless from his exertions, he again took the offen- 
sive, and at last landed a blow fairly on his opponent's helm. 

" By my faith," the squire said, with a laugh that had never- 
theless a little mortification in it, "I would as soon fight with 
a wild-cat^ and yet your breath scarce comes fast, while I have 
not as much left in me as would fill an egg-aheU." 
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"It WM ui excellent display," Allonby aaid. "Truly, lad, 
your activity is wonderful, and you might well puzzle the 
oldest swordsman by Buch tactics. Maraden did exceedingly 
well too. Many times I thought that your sword would have 
gone home, but up to the last hia guard was always ready in 
time. As for yourself, we had scarce the opportunity of seeing 
how your sword would guard your head, for you trusted always 
to your legs rather than your arms. Welt, lad, you will do. 
Your arm is like iron, or it would have tired long before with 
that Bword, which is a little over-heavy for you. 

"As to your wind, you would tire out the stoutest swords- 
man in the Percys' train. I do not say that in the press 
of a battle, where your activity would count for little, a good 
man-at-arms would not get the better of you, but in a single 
combat with plenty of room it would be a good man indeed 
who would tackle you, especially were he clad in armour and 
you fighting without it. His only chance would be to get in 
one downright blow that would break down your guard. As 
Marsden says, you fight like a wild-cat rather than as a man-at- 
arms, but as the time may come when you will ride in heavy 
armour, and so lose the advantage of your agility, you had 
beat continue to practise regularly with us and the men-at- 
arms, and learn to fight in the fashion that would be needed 
were you engaged in a pitched battle when on horseback and 
in armour. 

"I shall be glad indeed to do so," Oswald said modestly. 
" I know that I am very ignorant of real swordsmanship, and 
the men-at-arms have me quite at their mercy when they insist 
upon my not shifting my ground. At home I have only 
practised with my father's troopers, and we always fight on 
foot and with stout sticks instead of swords, and without 
defences save our head-pieces, but fighting in knightly fashion 
I knew nothing of until I came here." 
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"You will floon acquire that, lad; with your strength of arm, 
length of wind, quickness of eye, and activity, you will make 
a famous swordsman in time. Ah ! here is Sir Henry." 

" Have you been trying the lad's metall" Hotspur asked, as 
he saw Oswald in the act of taking off his steel cap. Marsden 
had already done so. 

" That have we, Sir Henry, and find it as of proof. Mars- 
den here, who is no mean blade, has taken him in hand, and 
the lad has more than held his own against him, not eo much 
by swordsmanship as by activity and wind. It was a curious 
contest. Marsden compared Oswald to a wild-cat^ and the 
compaiiaon was not an ill one, for indeed his springs and leaps 
were so rapid and sudden that it was difficult to follow him, 
and the fight was like one between such an animal and a hound. 
Marsden defended himself well against all his attacks until his 
breath failed him, and he was dealt a downright blow on hie 
hebn, on which I see it has made a shrewd dent As for hid 
blows, they fell upon air, for the lad was ever out of reach before 
the ripostes came. In his own style of fighting I would wager 
on him against any man-atrArms in the castle." 

"I am glad to bear it," Hotspur said. "I shall feel the less 
scruple in sending him on missions which are not without 
danger. He will need training to fit him for combat in the 
ranks. No doubt be has had no opportunity for such teaching, 
and would go down before a heavy-armed man with a lance 
like a blade of grass before a millstone." 

"He thinks not, Sir Henry, at least not in a single combat, for 
by his accounts his horse is as nimble as himself; but of course 
in charges he and his horse would be rolled over, as you say." 

"He thinks not t Oh, well, we will try him I I have an hour 
to spare. Do you put on a suit of full armour, Sinclair, and 
we will ride out to the course beyond the castle. What will 
you put on, ladT" 
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" I will put on only breast-piece and steel cap; but I only Baid 
I should have a chance against a lance, Sir Hemy. I do not 
pretend tb&t I could stand sgunst any man-ab-arms armed with 
sword and mace, but only that I thought that with my horse I 
could evade the shock of a fully-accoutred man, and then harass 
and maybe wound him with my spear." 

" Well, we will try, lad. Put on what you will and get your 
horse saddled. It will be rare amusement to see so unequal 
a course. We shall be ready in a quarter of an hour." 

Oswald went up to his uncle and told him what was pro- 
posed. Alwyn, who had witnessed his exercises with the rough- 
riders of his father, snuled grimly. "If you can evade his first 
charge, which I doubt not that you can, you will have him at 
your mercy with your light spear against his lance, and your 
moor horse against his charger; but put on the heaviest of 
your two 8t«el caps, and strong shoulder -pieces, 'tis like 
enough that in his temper he may throw away his -lance and 
betake him to bis sword. I will demand that he carries 
neither mace nor battle-axe, and that you should only carry 
sword and spear. Your horse's nimblenesa may keep you out 
of harm, which is as much as you can expect or hope for. Put 
on a light breast-plate too, for in spite of the wooden shield to 
his lance-head, he may hurt you sorely if he does chance to 
strike you." 

Oswald saw that his horse was carefully saddled. He pro- 
cured from his uncle a piece of cloth, and, removing the spear- 
head, wrapped this round the head of the shaft until it formed 
a ball the size of his fist. This he whitened thickly with chalk. 
In a few minutes Sinclair, who was the heaviest and strongest 
of the esquires, rode out into the court-yard in full armour. 
Sir Henry, with his own esquires and several of the gentlemen 
of the earl's household, came down, and Hotspur laughed at 
the contrast presented by the two combatants — the one a mass 
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of iteel, with shield and lance, on a war-horse fully caparisoned, 
tlie other a slight, active-looking figure, with bnt little defen- 
sive armour, on a rough pony which had scarce an ounce of 
superfluous flesh. 

"Now, gentlemen," he said, "we may be engaged in war- 
fare with the Scots before long, and you will here have an 
opportunity of seeing the nature of border fighting. The 
combat may eeem to you ridiculously unequal, but I know the 
moss-trooper, and I con tell you that in a single combat hke 
this, activity goes far to counterbalance weight and armour. 
You remember bow Bobert Bruce, before Bannockbum, 
mounted on but & pony, struck down Sir fiobert BohuD, a 
good knight and a poweriul one." 

As the party went out through the gates to the tilting- 
ground outside the walla, the men-at^rms, seeing that some- 
thing unusual was going to take place, crowded up to the 
battlements looking down on the ground. 

"Now, gentlemen," Percy said, "you will take your places 
at opposite ends of the field, and when I drop my scarf you 
will charge. It is understood that you need not necessarily 
ride straight at each other, but that it is free to each of you 
to do the best he can to overthrow his opponent." 

As he gave the signal the two riders dashed at full speed at 
each other, and for a moment the spectators thought that 
Oswald was going to be mad enough to meet his opponent 
in full course. When, however, the horses were within a 
length of each other the rough pony swerved aside with a 
spring hke that of a deer, and, wheeling round instantly, 
Oswald followed his opponent. The latter tried to wheel his 
charger, but as he did so, Oswald's spear struck him in the 
vizor, leaving a white mark on each side of the slit, and then 
he too wheeled his horse, maintaining his position on the left 
hand, but somewhat in rear, of his opponent, who was thereby 
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wholly uiuble to um his lance, while Oswald inarh«d th« junc- 
tion of gorget &nd helmet with several white circles. Fuiious 
at finding himself incapable of either defending himself or of 
striking & blow, the squire threw away his lance and drew his 
aword. 

Hotspur shouted at the top of his voice, " A breach of the 
ruleel a breach of the rules! the combat is at aji end." But his 
words were unheard in the helmet Making his horse wheel 
round on hia hind-legs, Sinclair rode at Oswald with uplifted 
sword. The latter again couched his spear under his arm, and 
touching his horse with his spur, the animal sprung forward, 
and before the sword could fall, the pcont of the spear cai^t 
the squire under the arm-pit and hurled him sideways from his 
saddle. Hotspur and those round him ran forward. Sinclair 
lay without moving, stunned by the force with which he had 
fallen. Oswald had already leapt from hie horse and raised 
Sinclair's bead and began to unlace the fastenings of his helmet. 
Hotspur's face was flushed with anger. 

" Do not upbraid him, my lord, I pray you," Oswald said. 
" He could scarce have avoided breaking the conditions, help- 
less as he felt himself; and he could not have heard your voice, 
which would be lost in his helmet. I pray you be not angered 
with him." 

Hotspur's face cleared. "At your request I will not, lad," 
he said; "and, indeed, he has been punished sufficiently." 

By the time that the helmet was removed, one of the soldiers 
from the battlements ran out from the castle with a ewer of 
water; this was dashed into the squire's face. He presently 
opened hia eyes. A heavy fall was thought but little of in 
those days, and as Sinclair was raised to his feet and looked 
round in bewilderment at those who were standing round him, 
Hotspur said good- tempered ly, "Well, Master Sinclair, the 
lad has given us all a lesson that may be useful to us. I would 
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acarce liave believed it if I had not seen it, that a stout soldier 
in full armour should have been worsted by a lad on a rough 
pony, but I see now that the advantage is all on the tatter's 
side in a combat like this, with plenty of room to wheel his 
horse. 

"Why, he would have slain you a dozen times, Sinclair. 
Look at your vizor. That white mark is equal on both sides 
of the slit, and had there been a spearhead on the shaft, it 
would have pierced you to the brain; every joint of your 
armour behind is whitened, and that thrust that brought you 
from your horse would have spitted you through and through. 
Now, let there be no ill feeling over thia It ia an experiment, 
and a useful one; and had I myself been in your place I do 
not know that I could have done aught more than you did." 
Sinclair was hot-tempered, but of a generous disposition, and 
he held out his hand to Oswald frankly. 

"It was a fair fight," he said, "and you worsted me altO' 
gether. No one bears malice for a fair fall in a joust." 

"The conditions were not at all even," Oswald said; " on a 
pony like mine, unless you had caught me in full career, it was 
impossible that the matter could have turned out otherwise." 

"I often wondered," Hotspur said, as they walked towards 
the gate, "that our chivalry should have been so ofteo worsted 
by the rough Scottish troopers, but now I understand iL The 
Scotch always choose broken ground, and always scatter before 
we get near them, and, circling roimd, fall upon our chivalry 
when their weight and array are of no use to them. Happily, 
such a misadventure has never happened to myself, but it 
might well do so. The Scotch, too, have no regard for the 
laws of chivalry, and once behind will spear the horse, as in- 
deed happened to me at Otterbum. 'Tis a lesson in war one 
may well take to heart; and when I next fight the Scote, I will 
order that on no account whatever are the mounted men to 
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break their ranks, but whatever happens are to move in a 
solid body, in which case they could defy any attacks upon 
them by light-armed horse however numerous." 

At the gate of the castle Alwyn Forstor met them. "You 
have given me a more useful addition to my following than I 
dreamt of, Alwyn," Hotspur said. "Did you see the conflicts" 

"I watched it from the wall. Sir Henry. I felt sure how 
the matter would end. The lad is quick and sharp at border 
exercises. I have seen him work with his father's Isxtopers. 
There were not many of them who could hold their own 
against him, and in fighting in their own way I would back 
the moes-troopers against the best horsemen in Europe. They 
are always accustomed to fight each man for himself, and 
though a score of men-at-anns would ride through a hundred of 
them if they met the charge, in single combat their activity and 
the nimbleness of their horses would render them more than a 
match for a fully-caparisoned knight." 

"So it seems," Hotspur said; "and yet if Sinclair had but 
known that the lad was about to swerve in his course, which 
indeed be ought to have known — for it would have been mad- 
ness to meet his charge — he too should have changed his 
course to his left when a couple of lengths away, for he might 
be sure that the lad would turn that way so as to get on his 
left hand, and in that case he would have ridden over htm like 
a thunderbolt." 

" Yes, Sir Henry, but Oswald would have bad his eye on 
knee and bridle, and the moment the horse changed his direc- 
tion he would have been round the other way like an arrow 
from a bow, and would have planted himself, as he did, in the 
squire's rear." 

"Perhaps so," Hotspur said thoughtfully. "At any rate, 
Alwyn, the boy has given us all a lesson, and you have done 
me good service by presenting him to me." 
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CHAPTER V. 

A MISSION. 



FiR the next three or four months Oswald was but little at 
the castle, Percy utilizing his services in the manner most 
agreeable to him hy sending him on errands to various knights 
and gentlemen in different parts of Northumberland, and to 
the fortified places held by the English across the Border. A 
fortnight after his contest vith Sinclair, Sir Henry formally 
appointed him one of bis esquires. 

"You are young", he said, "for such a post; but as you 
have shown that you are well able to take care of yourself in 
arms, and as I perceive you to be shrewd and worthy of 
confidence, your age matters but little, As my messenger, you 
will be more useful travelling as one of my esquires, than as 
one vrithout settled rank, and I can not only send written com- 
munications by you, but can charge you to speak fully in my 
name and with my authority." 

Oswald was not slow in finding out the advantages that the 
position gave him. On the first errands on which he had been 
sent he had been treated as but an ordinary messenger, had 
been placed at dinner below the salt, and herded with the 
men-at-arms. As an esquire of Lord Percy he was treated with 
all courtesy, was introduced to the ladies of the family, sat 
at the high table, and was regarded as being in the confidence 
of his lord. His youth excited some little surprise, but acted 
in his favour, because it was evident that Percy would not 
have nominated him as one of his esquires bad he not shown 
particular merit. In his journeys he often passed near Yard- 
hope, where the rebuilding of the wall and keep was being 
pushed on with much vigour, the inhabitants of the villages in 
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the valley lending their aoBistance to restore the fortalice, 
vhich they regarded aa a place of refuge in case of sudden 
invasion by the Scots. His parents were both greatly pleased 
at his promotion, especially hie mother, who had always been 
anxious that he should not settle down to the adventurous and 
dangerous life led by hia father. 

"By our Lady," John Fonter said, "though it be but six 
moDths since you first left us you have changed rarely. I speak 
not of your fine garments, but you have grown and widened 
out, and are fast springing from a boy into a man ; and it is no 
small thing that Percy should have thought so well of you as 
to make you one of his esquires already." 

"It was from no merit of mine, father, but because he 
thought that, as hia messenger, I should be able to speak in his 
name with more authority than had I been merely the bearer 
of a letter from him." 

" Tie not only that," hia father replied. " I received a letter 
but two days since from my brother Alwyn; written by the 
hand of a monk of his acquaintance, teUing me that Lord 
Percy was mightily pleased with you, not only because you 
had set yourself to read and write, but fiom the way in which 
you had defeated one of his esquires in a bout at arms. Alwyn 
aaid that he doubted not that you would win knightly spurs 
as soon as you came to full manhood. So it is clear that merit 
had something to do with your advancement, though this may 
be also due to some extent to the cause you assign for it. The 
monk who wrote the letter added on his own account that he 
had been your preceptor, and that though he had often rated 
you soundly, you had made wonderful progreas." 

"The monk is a good teacher," Oswald laughed; "but he 
would have made a better nian-at«rms than he will ever make 
a monk. I believe it pleased him more that I worsted Sinclair 
— ^which indeed was a small thing to do, seeit^ that he had no 
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idea of fighting save of chai^ng straight at a foe — than at the 
progress I made at my books. He commands the contingent 
that the monastery sends when Percy takes the field to repel 
an invasion, and, could he have his own will, would gladly 
exchange a monk's robes for the harness of a man-at-arms. 
I would wish for no stouter companion in the fray." 

The speed with which he had performed his journeys, and the 
intelligence which he showed in carrying out his missions and 
rtiporting on their issue, earned for the lad an increasing 
amount of liking and confidence on the part of his lord. It 
was not only that he delivered the replies to Hotspur's messages 
accurately, but his remarks upon the personal manner and 
bearing of those to whom he was sent were of still greater 
value to Percy. Natm-ally all had promised to have their 
contingent of fighting men ready in case of serious invasion by 
the Scots; but Oswald was able to gather from their manner 
whether the promises would surely be fulfilled, or whether, in 
case of trouble, the knights were more likely to keep their array 
for the defence of their own castles than to join Percy in any 
general movement 

One day, when Oswald had been engaged six months at this 
work, which had taken him several times into Cumberland and 
Westmoreland as well as the north, Lord Percy summoned him 
to his private apartment. 

" Hitherto you have done well, Oswald, and I feel now that 
I can trust you with a mission of far higher importance than 
Uiose you have hitherto performed. "Tis not without its 
dangers, but I know that you will like it none the less for that 
reasoa You are young indeed for business of such importance, 
but it seems to me that of those around me you would he best 
fitted to carry it out. Your manner of speech has changed 
much since you came here, but doubtless you can fall at will 
into the border dialect, which differs little from that on the 
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other side, and you can paw well enough as coming from 
Jedburgh or any other place acroea the border. 

" All the world knows, lad, that Oeorge, Eart of March and 
Dunbar, was mightily offended at Rothesay breaking off the 
match with hia daughter and marrying the child of his rival 
Douglas; but now I am going to tell you what the world does 
not know, and which is a secret that would coet many a life 
were it to be blabbed abroad, and which I should not tell you 
had I not a perfect confidence in your discretion. The anger 
of March — as he is mostly called on this side of the border, 
while in Scotland they more often call him Earl of Dunbar — 
goes beyond mere displeasure with the Douglas and sullen 
resentment against Rothesay. He has sent a confidential mes- 
senger to me intimating that he is ready to acknowledge our 
king as hia sovereign, and place himself and his forces at his 
disposal. I see you are surfnised, as is indeed but natural; 
but the Marches have ever been rather for England than for 
Scotland, although they have never gone so far as to throw off 
their allegiance to the Scottish throne. It is not for us to 
consider whether March is acting treacherously to James of 
Scotland, but whether he is acting in good faith towards us. 

"It was easy for him to send a messenger tc me, since Scot- 
land trades with England, and a ship bound for London might 
well touch at one of our ports on the way down, but the 
presence of an Englishman at Dunbar would not be so readily 
explained. His messenger especially enjoined on me not to 
send any communication in writing, even by the most trust- 
worthy hand, since an accident might precipitate matters and 
drive him to take up arms before we were in a position to give 
him aid. Therefore, in the first place, I wish you to journey to 
Dunbar to see the earl and deliver to him the message I ^all 
give you, and endeavour to inform yourself how far he is to be 
tmsted. Say what he will, I can scarce bring myself to believe 
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that he will really throw off his allegiance to Scotland aave In 
the event of a great English army marching north, when doubt- 
leas he would do what most Scotch nobles have always done, 
namely, hasten to give in his submission and make the best 
terms he can for himself. 

" Tis a business which I like not, although it is my duty to 
accept a proposal that, if made in good faith, would be of vast 
value to the king. You must, after seeing the earl, return here 
with all speed, to bear me any message March may give you, and 
to report your impressions as to his sincerity and good faith. 
Tis a month since I received his message. Since then I have 
communicated with the kin^ and have received his authority 
to arrange terms with March, to guarantee him in the posses- 
sion of his lordships, to hand over to him certain tracts of the 
Douglas country which he bargained for, and to assure him of 
our support But he must be told that the king urges him to 
delay at present from taking any open steps, as, in the first 
place, he is bound by the truce just arranged for the next two 
years; and in the second, because, having no just cause of 
quarrel with Scotland, and being at present but newly seated 
on the throne, he would have difficulty in raising an army for 
the invasion of that country. 

"The king is ready to engage himself not to renew the 
truce, and to collect an army in readiness to act in concert 
with him as soon as it is terminated. The earl has sent by his 
messenger a ring, which, on being presented at Dunbar, will 
gain for the person who carries it immediate access to him, 
and I shall also give you my signet in token that you are come 
from me. You will carry also a slip of paper that can be 
easily concealed, saying tbat you have my full authority to 
speak in my name. You yourself can explain to him that I 
have selected you for the mission because of your knowledge 
of border speech, and because a youth of your age can pass 
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anolwerved where a man might excite attention and remark, 
and poestblf be detained undl he could render a satisfactory 
account of himself. 

" Here are the conditions set down upon paper, take it and 
commit them to heart, and then tear the paper into shreds 
and bum them. As far as Boxburgh you can of course ride as 
my sqnire, but beyond you must travel in disguise. This you 
had better procure here and take with you, for although the 
Oovemor of Boxburgh is a trusty knight, it were beat that no 
soul should know that you go on a mission to March, and I 
shall simply girs you a letter to him stating that you are 
engaged in a venture in my service, and that your horse and 
armour are to be kept for you until your return." 

Thanking Lord Percy iot the honour done him in selecting 
him for the mission, and promising him to carry it out to the 
beet of his power, Oswald retired, and making his way up to 
an inner room set about learning the contents of the paper 
given him, which was indeed a copy of the royal letter to 
Percy. When be had thoroughly mastered all the details and 
could repeat every word, he followed Sir Henry's instructions, 
tore the letter up, and carefully burned every fragment. Then 
he went out into the town and bought garments suited for 
travelling unnoticed in Scotland, the dress being almost iden- 
tical on both sides of the border, save for the lowland Scotch 
bonnet On bis return he found that Lord Percy had sent for 
him during his absence, and he at once went to his apartments. 

"I have been thinking over this matter further," Sir Henry 
said. "The abbot came in just as you left me, and among other 
things he mentioned that friar Roger had ^ain fallen into 
di^race, having gone so far as to strike the sub-prior on the 
cheek, almost breaking the jaw of that worthy man, and that 
finding discipline and punishment of no avail with him he was 
about to expel him in disgrace from the community. He said 
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that be had only retained him so long on account of my good- 
will for the fellow, and from the fact th&t he vould, as I had 
often urged, be roost valuable as leader of the abbot's forces 
in case of troubles with the Scots, but that his last offence baa 
passed all bearing. For the time I could say nothing, for 
discipline must be maintained in a monastery as well as in the 
castle; but after the abbot hod left me, and I was walking 
up and down in vexation over the affair — for I like the rascal 
in spile of his ways, and there is no one else who could so well 
lead the contingent of the monastery — a thought occurred to 
me. I like not your going altogether alone, for the times are 
lawless, and you might meet trouble on the road, and yet I 
did not see whom I could send with you. Now it seems to 
me that this stout knave would make an excellent companion 
for you. 

" In the first place, you hke him, and he likes you ; secondly, 
a monk travelling north on a mission, say from the abbot to 
the prior of a monastery near Dunbar, could pass anywhere 
unheeded ; and in the third place, although as a peaceful man 
he could carry no military arms, he might yet take with him 
a staff, with which I warrant me he would be a match for two 
or three ordinary men; and lastly, I may be able to convince 
the abbot that he can thus get nd of him from the monastery 
for some time and avoid the scandals he occasions, and yet hold 
him available on his return for military service. What say 
you, ladl" 

"I should like it much. Sir Henry, I could wish for no 
stouter companion; and although he may be quarrelsome with 
his fellows, it is, roethinks, solely because the discipline of the 
monastery frets him, and be longs for a more active life; but 
I believe that he could be fully trusted to behave himself dis- 
creetly were he engaged in outdoor work, and there can be no 
doubt that he is a stout man-at^rms in all ways." 
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" I ehonld not trust him in mj way with the object of your 
mission. If I obtain the abbot's consent I shall simply send 
for him, rate him soundly for his conduct, but telling faim I 
make all allowances for his natural unfitness for his vocation, 
and that I have, as a matter of grace, obtained from the abbot 
permission to use his services for a while, and to suspend his 
sentence upon him nntil it be seen how he comports himself, 
and with that view I am about to send him as your companion 
on a commission with which I have intrusted you, to the town 
of Dunbar. I shall hint that if he behaves to my satisfaction 
I may persuade the abbot to allow him to remain in my ser- 
vice untU the time comes when he may be useful to the con- 
vent for military work, he still undertaking to drill the lay 
brothers and keep the abbot's contingent in good order; and 
that when the troubles are at an end I will obtain for him full 
absolution from his vows, so that he may leave the monastery 
without the disgrace of being expelled, and may then take ser- 
vice with me or with another as a man-at-arms. I wish you to 
be frank with me; if you would rather go alone, matters shall 
remain as they are." 

"I would much rather that he went with me, my lord. 
From the many conversations that I have liad with him I am 
sure that he is shrewd and clever, and that once beyond the 
walls of the monastery and free to use his weapon, "he would 
be full of resource. There is doubtless much lawlessness on 
both sides of the border, and although I should seem but little 
worth robbing, two travel more pleasantly than one; and the 
monk has taken such pains with me, and has been so kind, 
that there is no one with whom I would travel with greater 
pleasure." 

" Then I will go across to the monastery at once and see the 
abbot, and I doubt not that be will grant my request^ for, much 
and often as brother Boger has given him cause for anger, I 
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know that be bu a sort of kindness for him, and will gladly 
avoid the neceadty for puniBhing and di^r<Ming him. If all is 
arranged, the monk shall come over here and see jou." 

An hour later brother Roger came in to the captain's 
quarters. 

"So you have been in trouble again, brother Kogw," Alwyn 
Fonter said with a laugh, as he held out his hand to him. 

"That have I, and an hour ago I was lying in a prison cell 
cumng my hot temper, and with, as it seemed, the certainty 
of being publicly unfrocked and turned out like a mangy dog 
from a pack. It was not, mind you, that the thought of being 
unfrocked was altogether disagreeable, for I own that I am 
grievously ill-fitted for my vocation) and that fasts and vigils 
are altogether hateful to me; but it would uot be a pleasant 
thing to go out into the world as one who had been kicked out, 
and though I might get employment as a man-at-arms, I could 
never hope for any pi'omotion, however well I might behave. 
However, half an hour ago the cell door was opened and I was 
taken before the abbot, whom I found closeted with Hotapur. 

"The latter rated me soundly, but said that, for the sake 
of Otterbum, he bad spoken for me to the abbot, and that 
as he would for the present be able to make use of me in work 
that would be more to my liking, the abbot had consented to 
reconsider his decision and would lend me to him for a time, 
in hopes that my good conduct would in the end induce him 
to overlook my offences, and that in that case he might even 
be induced to take steps of a less painful description than 
public disgrace for freeing me of my gown. I naturally re- 
plied that I was grateful for his lordship's intercession, and 
that outside monkish offices there was nothing I would not 
do to merit, his kindness. He told me that I was to report 
myself to your nephew, who would inform me of the nature 
of the service upon which I was at first to be employed." 
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"It is to tmdertake a journey with me," Oswald said. "lam 
going on a, mission for our lord, to Dunbar. The object of my 
mission is one that concerns me only, but it is one of some im- 
portance, and as the roade are lonely since March and Douglas 
quarrelled, and order is but badly kept on the other side of 
the border, he thought that I should be all the better for a 
companion. Assuredly I could wish for none better than your- 
self for in the first place you hare proved a true friend to me; 
in the second, you have so much knowledge that we shall not 
lack subjecte for conversation upon the journey; and lastly, 
should I get into any trouble I could reckon upon you as a 
match for two or three border robbers." 

"Nothing could be more to my taste," the monk said joy- 
fully. " I did not feel quite sure before whether I was glad or 
sorry that my expulsion was put off, for I always thought that 
it would come to that some day ; but now that I learn for what 
service Hotspur intends me I feel as if I could ahout for joy. 
Oflt me a ilagon of beer, good Alwyn. I have drunk but 
water for the last twenty-four hours, and was in too great 
haste to leam what was before me even to pay a visit to 
brother Anselm, the cellarer, who is a stanch friend of mine. 
And do I go aa a man-at-arms, Master Oswald t for, as your 
mission is clearly of a private character, disguise may be 
needful." 

" No, Boger, you will go in your own capacity as a monk, 
journeying on a mission from the abbot to the head of some 
religious community near Dunbar. I doubt not that Lord 
Percy will obtain a letter from the abbot, and though it may 
be that there will be no need to deliver it^ still it may help us 
on the way. As you are going with me, I shall attire myself 
as a young lay servitor of the convent" 

" I would that it had been otherwise," the monk said with 
a sigh. "I should have travelled far more lightly in the 
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beavieet mail harness than in this monk's robe. Besides, how 
can I carry arms for use in case of necessity)" 

"You can carry a staff," Oswald said laughing; "and being 
so big a man you will assuredly require a long and heavy one, 
and even if it is heavily shod with iron no one oeed object." 

" That is not so bad, Master Oswald. A seven-foot staff of 
the thickness of my wrist, with an iron shoe weighing a pound 
or two is a carnal weapon not to be despised. As you doubtless 
know, our bishops when they ride in the field always carry a 
mace instead of a sword, so that they may not shed blood, 
though I say not that the cracking of a man's skull is to be 
accomplished without some loss thereof. However, if a bishop 
may lawfully crack a man's bead as an egg-shell, I see not that 
blame can attach to me, a humble and inost unworthy son of 
the church, if some slight harm should come to any man from 
the use of BO peaceful an instrument as a staff. And how 
about yourself, young master}" 

"I can carry a sword," Oswald replied. "In times like 
these no man travels unarmed, and as I go as a servitor, and 
an assistant to your reverence, there will be nothing unseemly 
in laj carrying a weapon to defend you from the attack of 
foes." 

"You can surely take a dagger too; a dagger is a meet com- 
panion to a sword, and is sometimes mighty useful in a close 
fight. And mark me, take a smaller dagger also, that can be 
concealed under your coat. I myself will assuredly do the 
same. There are many instances in which a trifle of that kind 
might come in useful, such as for shooting the lock of a door 
or working out iron bars." 

" I will do so," Oswald said, " though I hope there will be 
no occasion, such as you say, for its use." 

"When do we start, Master Oswaldl" 

"To-morrow at daybreak. We shall ride as far as Rojc- 
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burgh. I shall go on my own horse, which, though as good 
an animal as was ever saddled, has hut a poor appearance. 
You had best purchase a palfrey, ae fat and ileeh as may be 
found, but with strength enough to carry your weight. I shall 
be amply provided with money, and if you find a bargain let 
me know and I will give you the means. Mind, buy nothing 
that looks like a war-horse, but something in keeping with your 
appearance." 

That evening Oswald had another interview with Percy, and 
received his final instructions and a bag of money. 

" Be careful with it, lad," he eaid ; " not so much because of 
the use that it may be to you, but because, were you seized 
and searched by robbers and others, the sight of the gold might 
awake suspicions that you were not what you seemed, and might 
lead to a long detention. Keep your eye on brother Roger and 
see that be does not indulge too much in the wine-cups, and 
that he comports himself rather in keeping with his attire 
than with his natural disposition, and if you have any difficulty 
in restraining him, or if he does not obey your orders, send 
him back at once. Will you see him again this evening V 

" He is waiting for mo in my apartment now, my lord, 
having come for the money for the purchase of a palfrey 
which I bade him get." 

"Send him to me when you get thera" 

When the monk appeared before Hotspur the latter said, 
"See here, monk, I have saved you from punishment, and 
become as it were your surety. See that you do not discredit 
me. You will remember that although my young esquire may 
ask your advice, and benefit by your experience, he is your 
leader, and his orders, when he gives them, are to be obeyed 
as promptly as if it were I myself who spoke to one of my 
men-at-arms. He is my representative in the matter, and is 
obeying my orders as you will obey his. The mission is one 
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of uaportance, and if it fails from any fault of youra, you had 
bettor drown yourself in the first river you come to than 
return to Korthumberland." 

"I think that you can trust me, my lord," the monh said 
calmly. "I am a very poor monk, but methinks that I ara 
not a bad soldier, and although I go in the dress of the one I 
shall really go as the other. I know that my duty as a soldier 
will be to obey. Even as regards my potations, which I own 
are sometimee deeper than they should be, methinks that as 
a soldier I shall be much less thirsty than I was as a monk. If 
the enterprise should fail from any default of mine, your lord- 
ship may be sure that I shall bear your advice in mind." 

" I doubt not that you will do well, Roger. I should not 
have sent you with my esquire on Buch a business had I not 
believed that you would prove yourself worthy of my confi- 
dence. I know that a man may be a good soldier, and even a 
wise counsellor, though he may be a very bad monk." 

The next morning the pair rode out from the castle at day- 
break. Roger was dressed in the usual monklBb attire of the 
time, a long loose gown with a cape, and a head-covering 
resembling a amall turban. He rode a compactly-built little 
horse, which seemed scarce capable of carrying hie weight, but 
ambled along with him as if it scarcely felt it. Oswald was 
dressed as a lay servitor in tightly-fitting high hose, short 
jerkin girt in by a band at the waist, and going half-way down 
to the knee. He rode his own moorland horse, and carried on 
hia arm a basket with provisions for a day's march. He wore 
a small cloth cap, which fell down to his neck behind. His 
uncle accompanied him to the gate, which was by his orders 
opened to give them egress. 

" Qood-bye, lad," he said. " I know not, and do not wish to 
know, the object of your journey. It is enough for me that 
it is a confident mission for Hotspur, and I am proud that 
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you ehould have been choun for it, and I feel convinced tfaat 
you will prove you have merited our lord's confidence. Good- 
bye, friend Bogerl Don't let your love of fieticuffs and b&rd 
knocks carry you away, but try and bear yourself aa if you 
were still in the monastery, with the abbot kee[^ng hia eye 
upon you," 

Brother Soger laughed. "You make a cold shiver run 
down my back, Alwyn, I was feeling as if I had just got out 
of a cold cellar into the sunshine, and could shout with very 
lightness of heart. I am not in the least disposed to quarrel 
with anyone, so let your mind be easy as to my doings. I 
shall be discretion itself; and even if I am called upon to 
strike, will do so as gently as may be, putting only such 
strength into the blow as will prevent an opponent frcm 
troubling us further." 

So with a wave of the hand they rode on. 

" I had better'strap that staff beside your saddle and under 
your knee," Oswald said, when they had ridden a short distance. 
"You carry it as if it were a spear, and I have seen already 
three or four people smile aa we passed them." 

Soger reluctantly allowed Oswald to fasten the staff bende 
him. 

"One wants something in one's hands," he said. "On foot 
it does not matter so much, but now I am on horseback again 
I feel that I ought to have a spear in hand and a sword 
dangling at my side." 

"You must remember that you are still a monk, Koger, 
although enlarged for a season. Some day perhaps you will 
be able to gratify your desires in that way. You had best 
moderate the speed of your horse, for although he ambles 
along merrily at present^ he can never carry that great carcase 
of yours at this pace through our journey." 

"I should like one good gallop," Roger sighed as he puUed 
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at the rein, aad the horse proceeded at a pace better suited to 
the appearance of its rider. 

"A nice figure you would look with your robee streaming 
behind yon," Oswald laughed. "There would soon be a story 
going through the country of a mad monk. Now we take thia 
turning to the right, and here leave the main north road, for 
we are bound in the first place to Roxburgh." 

" I Uiought that it roust be that or Berwick, though I asked 
no questions." 

" We shall not travel like this beyond fioxburgh, but shall 
journey forward on foot." 

" I supposed that we should come to that. Master Oswald, 
for otherwise you would not have told me to provide myatiit 
with a staff." 

They journeyed pleasantly along. Whenever they ap- 
proached any town or large village Oswald reined back his 
horse a little, so that its head was on a level with Roger's 
sdmip. They slept that night at Eirknewton, where they 
put up at a small hostelry. Oswald had intonfled going to the 
monastery there, but Roger begged ao earnestly that they 
should put up elsewhere that he yielded to him. 

" I should have no end of questions asked as to our journey 
across the border and its object," Roger said; "and it always 
goes against my conscience to have to lie unless upon pressing 
occasions." 

" And, moreover," Oswald said with a Uugh, " you might be 
expected to get up to join the community at prayers at mid- 
night, and they might give you a monk's bed instead of a 
more comfortable one in the guest-chambers." 

"There may be something in that," Roger admitted, "and 
I have so often to sleep on a stone bench for the punishment 
of my offences that I own to a weakness for a soft bed when I 
can get one." 
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Hoirever, Oswald was pleased to see that his follower be- 
haved at their resting-place witb more discretion than he could 
hare hoped for, although he somewhat surprised his host by 
the heardDess of his appetite ; but, on the other hand, he was 
moderate in his potations, and talked but little, retiriog to a 
bed of thick rushes at curfew. 

" In truth I wae afraid to trust myself," he said to Oswald 
as they lay down side by side. " Never have I felt so free 
since Otterhurn — never, indeed, since that unfortunate day 
when I was wounded and conceived the fatal idea of becoming 
a monk. Two or three times the impulse to troll out a 
trooper's song was so strong in me that I had to clap my 
hand over my mouth to keep it in." 

" Tis well you did, Roger, for assuredly if you had so com- 
mitted yourself on the first day of starting I must have sent 
you back to Alnwick, feeUng that it would not be safe for you 
to proceed with me farther. When we get upon the Cheviots 
to-morrow you may lift your voice as you choose, but it were 
best that you confined yourself to a Latin canticle even there, 
for the habit of breaking into songs of the other kind might 
grow upon you." 

" I will do so, " Soger said seriously. " Some of the canticles 
have plenty of ring and go, and the words matter not, seeing 
that I do not understand them." 

The next morning they resumed their journey, crossed the 
"Cheviota, which were here comparatively low hills, and after 
four hours' riding arrived at Roxburgh. 

"Why do we come here I" Roger asked. "It would surely 
have been much shorter had we travelled through Berwick and 
along the coast road." 

"Much shorter, Roger; but Sir Henry thought it better that 
we should go inland to Haddington and thence east to Dunbar, 
as thus entering the town it would seem that we came from 
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Edinbui^Ii or from some western monastery, whereas did we 
journey by the coast road it might be guessed that we had 
come hvm En^and." 

As before they put up at a hostelry, and Oswald then pro- 
ceeded on foot to the governor'a house. Some soldiers were 
loitering at the door. 

"What do you want, ladt" one of them asked as he came up. 

"I have a letter which I am charged to deliver into the 
governor's own hands." 

" A complaint, I suppose, from some worthy prior who has 
lost some of his beeves!" 

"Maybe the governor will inform you if you ask him," 
Oswald replied. 

" I shall pull your ear for you when you come out, young 
jackanapes," the soldier said hotly. 

" That danger I must even risk. Business first and pleasure 
afterwards." And while the other soldiers burst into a fit of 
Utugfater at the astonishment of their comrade at what he 
deemed the insolence of this young servitor of a monastery, he 
quietly entered. 

The guard at the door, who had heard the colloquy, led him 
into the governor's room. " A messenger with a letter desires 
speech with you, Sir Philip," he said. 

"Bid him enter," the knight said briefly. 

Oswald entered and bowed deeply. He waited until the 
door closed behind the attendant and then said : 

"I am the bearer of a letter, sir, from Lord Percy to you." 

The knight looked at him in surprise. 

" Hotepur has chosen a strange messenger," he muttered to 
himself as he took the misdve Oswald held out to him, cut the 
silk that bound it with a dagger, and read its contents. As he 
laid it down h« rose to bis feet "Excuse my want of courtesy," 
he said. "Lord Percy tells me that you are one of his esquires 
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— no ilight recommendation — and that you are intrusted with 
somewhat important a mission on his part to Dunbar, a still 
higher recommendation — for assuredly he would not have 
selected you for such a purpose had you not stood high in 
his regard. But, indeed, at first I took you for what you 
seemed, as the bearer of a complaint from some abbot; for in 
truth such complaints are not uncommon, for whenever a 
bullock ia loat they put it down to tny men. Where are your 
horses that Percy speaks of ! You will, I hope, take up your 
abode here as long as you stay in the town." 

"Thank you, Sir Philip; but I shall go forward in the 
morning. I have already put up at the Golden Bose. It 
would attract attention were I to come here, and it were best 
that I remain aa I am; and indeed I have brought no clothes 
with me save those I stand in." 

" Well, perhaps, as you do not wish to attract attention, it 
were beet so; and I pray you inform Lord Percy of the reason 
why you declined my entertainment." 

" I shall be glad, Sir Philip, if you will send down a couple 
of your men to fetch the horses up to your stables, as I shall 
start as soon as the gates are open to-morrow morning." 

" I will do so at once." And the governor rang a hand-bell 
on the table. 

"Send two of the men up here," he said as an attendant 
entered. 

A minute later a door opened, and two soldiers came in and 
saluted. One of them, to Oswald's amusement, was the man 
with whom he had exchai^ed words below. 

" You will accompany Uiis gentleman to the Golden Rose, 
and bring back two horses which he will hand over to you, 
and place them in the stables with mine. Are you sure, 
Master Forster, that there is nothing more that I can do for 
you)" 
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"Nothing whatflver, I thank you, sir; and I am greatly 
obliged by your courteBy, and with your permission I will take 
my leave. I hope to return here in the course of a week or 
ten days," 

So saying, Oswald shook hands with the governor and went 
downstairs, followed by the soldiers, who had not yet recovered 
from their surprise at seeing Oswald seated and evidently on 
familiar terms with their lord. Oswald said nothing to them 
until he arrived at the Oolden Rose. Then he led the way t& 
the stables, and handed the horses over to them. 

" I Boppose that that pulling of the ear will be deferred for 
a timet" he said, with a smile, to the soldier who had made the 
remark 

The man sheepishly took hold of the bridle. " I could not 
tell, sir — " he began. 

"Of course you could not," Oswald interrupted. "Still, it 
may be a lesson to you that it is just as well not to make fun 
of people until you are quite sure who they are. There, I 
bear no malice; get yourselves a stoup of wine in payment for 
your services." 

" I thought that there was something out of the way about 
him," the other man said as they walked up the street with the 
two horses, "or he would never have turned upon you as he 
did. It is evident that he is someone of consequence, and is 
here on some secret business or other with Sir Philip. It is 
well that he did not bear malice, for you would have got it hot 
&om the governor had he reported what you said to him." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AT DUNBAK. 

THE joum«7 passed without any incident of importance, but 
Oswald had reason to congratulate himself on having 
taken the monk with him. On one occasion, as they were 
passing over a wild heath, a party of eight or ten men, on 
rough ponies, rode up. They were armed with spears and 
swords. They reined up with exclamations of disappointment 
as Soger, who had rolled up his robe round his waist for con- 
venience of walking, let it fall round him. 

"You have played us a scurvy trick, monk," the leader said 
angrily. "Who was to guess it was a monk who was thus 
striding along!" 

" You would find it difficult to walk yourself with this robe 
dangling about your heels," Soger said. 

" Whither are you bound, and whence are you going t" 

"We are travelling to Dunbar, being sent to the convent of 
St Magnus there, and come from Roxburgh." 

" Tia a shame that so stalwart a fellow as you are should be 
leading a drone's life in a convent, when every true Scotsman 
is gharpening his spear in readiness for what may come when 
the truce with England expires," 

" I am glad to hear that you are so well employed," Roger 
replied; "but methinka that in days like these it is sometimes 
useful to have a few men of thews and sinews even in a re- 
ligious house, for there are those who sometimes fail in the 
respect they owe to the Church." 

"That is true enough," the men laughed. "Well, go thy 
way, there is naught to be gained from a travelling monk." 

" Naught, good friend, save occasionally hard blows, when 

(M*C1> o 
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the monk happens to be of my strength and stature, and 
carries a staff like this." 

"Tis & goodly weapon in sooth, and you look as if you 
knew how to wield it." 

"Even a monk may know that, seeing that a staff is not a 
carnal weapon." 

And rolling up his sleeves Soger took the staff in the middle 
with both hands, in the manner of a quarter-stofT, and made it 
play round hie head with a speed and vigour that showed that 
he wM a complete master of the exercise. 

"Enough, enough I" the man said, while exclamations of ad- 
miration broke from the otjiers. " Truly from such a champion, 
strong enough to wield a weapon that resembles a weaver's 
beam rather than a quarter-Btaff, there would be more hard 
knocks than silver to be gained; but it is all the more pity 
that such skill and strength should be thrown away in a con- 
vent. Perhaps it is as well that you are wearing a monk's 
gown, for methinks that eight to one as we are, some of ns 
might have got broken heads before we gained the few pence 
in your pocket Come on, men; better luck next time. It is 
clear that this man is not the one we are charged to capture." 
And with his followers he rode off across the moor. 

" I do not think that they are what they seem," Oswald said 
as they resumed their journey. " The man's speech was not 
that of a border raider, and fais followers would hardly have 
sat their horses so silently and obeyed his orders so promptly 
had they been merely thieving caterane; besides, you marked 
that he said you were not the man they were watohing for." 

" Whom think you that they are then, Master OswaldT" 

" I think it possible that they may he a party of Doughu's 
followers, led by a knight. It may be that Douglas has 
received some hint of March's being in communication with 
England, and that he has sent a party to seise and search any 
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b«veller who looked like a meuenger from the bouUl Of 
coarse this may be only fancy. Still, I am right glad that you 
were wearing your monkish robe, for had I been alone I m^ht 
hare been croBB^ueetioned so shrewdly as to my purpose in 
travelliog, that I might hare been held on suspicion, and 
means employed to get the truth out of me." 

At the small town where they stopped next night they 
learned that many <K>mplaiiits had been made by travellers 
from the south of how they had been stopped by a party of 
armed men on the border, closely questioned, and searched, 
and in some cases robbed. This had been going on for some 
weeks, and the sheriff of the county bad twice collected an 
armed force and ridden in search of the robbers, but altogether 
without success. It was believed that they were strangers to 
the district, and the description given of them had not agreed 
with those of any noted bad characters in the neighbourhood." 

"Certainly, Master Oswald," the monk said, "all this 
seems to support your idea. Money and valuables are soon 
found; but by what these men say of the way in which the 
clothes and belongings of these travellers were searched, it 
would seem to show that money was not the object of the 
band, but rather the discovery of correspondence, and that 
money was only taken as a cloak." 

" I have no doubt that they were there to intercept some- 
one, S(^er, though it may not have been Percy's messengers; 
stUI, we are well rid of them, and I hope that we shall meet 
no more on our way." 

The hope was fulfilled, and they reached Dunbar without 
further interruption. Here they deemed it better to separate. 
The monk went to a convent and gave out there that he was 
on the way to Edinburgh, being on a journey thither to see his 
aged father, who was in his last sickness. Oswald went to a 
shop and bought clothes suited for the son of a trader in a fair 
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poeitioD, and changing his things at the inn where he had put 
up, made his wa.y to the castle. 

"I would have speech with the earl,'' he said to the warder 
at the gate. " I have his orders to wait upon him." 

" What is your name and conditiont" 

" That matters not. I am here by the earl's orders. He 
sent me a ring by which it might be known that I am authorized 
to have access to him." 

On seeing the ring the warder at once called to one of the 
servitors and bade him conduct Oswald to the earl's apartment. 

"Whom shall I sayT" he asked when he reached the door. 

" Give this ring to him, and say that the bearer awaits ad- 
mittance to him." 

The man entered the room, and then opening the door again 
motioned to Oswald to enter. The earl, a tall and powerfully- 
built man, looked with a keen scrutiny at him. 

"From whom" come you, young sirt" 

" From ihe holder of that ring, my Lord Earl," Oswald said, 
presenting the ring that Percy had given him. "My name is 
Oswald Forster, and I have the honour to be one of Lord 
Percy's esquires." 

"Come you olonel" the earl asked. 

" I came with a companion, a monk. I was in the disguiia 
of a young servitor of his convent. We came on foot from 
Soxburgfa." 

He then unscrewed the handle of a dagger Percy had given 
him for the purpose, and pulled out a small roll of paper, which 
he handed to the earl. It contained only the following words: 
" Do not intrust undue confidence in the bearer. The matters 
you wot of are in good train; of them my messenger knows 
nothing." 

"This was so writ by Sir Henry Percy," said Oswald, "in 
order that if I were detained and searched on the way, and 
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tiuB paper found on me, I might not be forced by torture to 
aay aught of my message." 

"But this signet-ring would have shown to whom you were 



" It was concealed in my staff, my lord, and could not have 
been discovered had not that beeo split open. Had it been 
■0 I should bare admitted that I^ord Percy had indeed com- 
mitted the signet and the writing to me to carry, and had \ad 
me travel as the servitor of a monk on his journey north, but 
tiiat, more than tiiat these were to be delivered to you, 1 knew 
nothing. Lord Percy selected me as his messenger partly be- 
cause from my youth I should not be likely to be suspected 
of being a messei^er between two great lords, and in the 
second place, because, if arrested, and these matten found on 
me, the statement in the letter would be readily believed. It 
would not be supposed that important state secrete would be 
committed to a lad like myself." 

The earl made no reply for a time, but sat with his eyes 
fixed on Oswald's face, as if he were reading him thoroughly. 

"Then you do know the matters in questionT" 

" I do, my lord. I am the bearer of a further communication 
to you." 

"Say on, then." 

" Wd Percy bids me say that on the receipt of your message 
to him, he forwarded it by one of his knighte to the king at 
Westminster, and that the matter was discussed by his majesty 
with two or three of hie most trusted councillors. After full 
consideration the king baa accepted your offer, and will grant 
all its conditions. He sent^ my lord, also a document with his 
royal seal attached, engaging to observe all the conditions of 
the compact This document Lord Percy holds, to be given to 
you on a convenient occasion, but he deemed it of so important 
a nature that it would be too hazardous to send it to you. The 
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king, in a letter to Lord Percy, begged him to tell you that so 
long aa the truce continued be could not collect an army to Biip- 
port you, but that, as the time for it« termination approached, 
he would begin to do so, and would be in readiness to take the 
field in the north immediately you move in the matter." 

The earl sat for some time in thought. "Do you know the 
oonditiona of the coropactt" he asked suddenly. 

Oswald had expected this question, and felt sure that the 
earl, who was, when not inflamed by anger, a cool and cautious 
man, would highly disapprove of Hotspur's frankness, and might 
possibly detain him if be knew that he poesesaed so important 
a secret. He therefore replied, " As to such grave matters, 
it was not necessary that I should know more than I have 
said to you, my Lord Earl. As it is no secret that you and the 
Doi^ases have personal enmity, I deemed that the compact 
referred to our king giving you aid should you need it against 
the Douglases." 

The answer was apparently satisfactory. The earl asked 
no further questions on this head. 

"Were there other reasons than those you have stated why 
he chose you as his messengert" 

" Another reason be gave me, my lord, was that as I came 
of a family who reside within a few miles of the border, and 
had relatives on this side whom I sometimes visited, my 
language was similar to that spoken in Rozburghsbire, so 
that I could therefore pass aa a Lowland Scot without diffi- 
culty. No one, in fact, at the various places at which we 
have stopped has taken me for aught but a countryman, 
though the monk with me was often taxed with being an 
Englishman, though belonging to a monastery at Roxburgh." 

Again the earl was silent for some time. "I must think 
over the message that I shall give you for Percy," he said. " I 
like not the delay, though I see that there is good reason for 
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it. Ab one of Hotapur'a eaquires I would fain treat you with 
all eowtety and lodge you here, but this might cause question 
as to who you are, and it were therefore better th&t you should 
lodge in the town. Have you put up anywhere 1" 

"I rested for an hour at the sign of the Lion, my lord, 
engaging a room there in order to effect a change in my 
clothes. I left by the back entrance in order that the change 
should not be observed." 

" It were best that you fetched those you travelled in away, 
or rather that you returned unnoticed, and as it is getting 
dark now, this can doubtless be managed, and when you sally 
out place that cloak over your shoulders to hide your dress as 
a servitor, and go to the other inn, the Falcon. Say there 
that you are staying for a few days in Dunbar, having come 
here on business with me, and that I bade you go there bo 
that I might know where to send for you if necessary. You 
can pass for what you seem, a young trader who has come 
froin Edinburgh to arrange, on the part of your father, a cloth 
merchant there, for a supply of etufis for the clothing of my 
retainers." 

Oswald carried out his instructions, walked about untQ it 
was quite dark, then entered the inn, made his way unobserved 
to the chamber where he had left hie clothes, put these on, 
made the others up into a bundle, and then went downstadra 
again and paid his bill, saying, as he did so, that he had found 
the friends he came to see, and that they had room to take 
him in. After leaving the house he threw the cloak which he 
had carried on his arm, over his shoulders, and put on the cap 
that belonged to his other dress, and then went to the Falcon 
Inn, and repeating to the landlord the statement the earl had 
made, was at once shown to a chamber with some deference. 

"Will your worship have supper here or in the room 
belowl" 
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" I will come down," he said, " it is dull work sitting aloae." 

Having ordered his supper, with a flask of wine, Oswald 
a^&in donned his attire as a trader and went downstairs 
Just as he entered the room, in which several penons were 
sitting, a soldier came in from the outer door. He looked 
round the room. 

"I have a message from the earl for the person who was 
with him this afternoon." 

Oswald at once rose and went across to him. " The earl 
bade me tell you," the soldier said in a low voice, "that his 
present furnisher is Robert Micklethwaite, and that his place 
of business is near the castle gate at Edinburgh." 

"Please thank the earl for the information," Oswald replied, 
and then returned to his seat. 

He had, indeed, while dressing been wondering what name 
he should give. It was like enough that in Dunbar many 
might know the names of the principal traders in Edinburgh, 
and that were he to give an unknown one he mig^t be ques- 
tioned as to bis place of business. The message, therefore, 
relieved him of this difBculty. After he had finished his supper, 
which was an excellent one, he beckoned to the landlord. 

"I am a stranger here, landlord," he said; "I pray you to 
drink a cup with me, and tell me the news of the place. You 
may know the name of Micklethwaite," he went on as the land- 
lord sat down, "and that he comes or sends regularly to arrange 
for the supply of cloth, its quality and price, required for the 
earl's retainers." 

"Master Micklethwaite always puts up here when he visits 
Dunbar," the landlord said. " I must have misunderstood him, 
for one day when he was talking with me he said that it was 
a trouble to him that he had no sons." 

"Nor has he," Oswald said; "luckily for me, who am but 
a nephew." 
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"He is a good customer," the landlord went on, "and good 
company too; but he cares not for French wines, and does not 
trouble my cellarer much." 

"He is a careful man," Oswald said with a smile, "and 
though he is a good trencher-man, he does not waste his money 
on such matters. However, he leta me have a freer hand than 
he nsea hinuelf, and a^ks not, when I return, for a close account 
of my outgoings. What do they say here as to the chances (4 
another war with England t" 

"I fear the worst," the landlord replied. "These wan are 
ruin to us, and we have had the English at the gates of Dunbar 
over many times already, and the town sacked and burnt over 
our heads more than once. Though I do not say that it might 
not have been worse, for oui- earls have ever stood aloof as 
much as possible, and have often inclined towards the English 
side. Still, even then it is bad enough, for the whole counby 
from Berwick has often been wasted to check the progress of 
the armies, and our trade well-nigh mined. A pest on all wars, 
say l!" 

"And which way think you that the present earl's leanings 
would got" 

" I think not about it one way or the other. My business 
is to sell food and liquor, the earl's to take part in aSkirs of 
state. In days like these it is quite enough for each man to 
attend to his own business without troubling about that of 
other people, more especially when that other is a powerful 
noble, who thinks little enough of slitting a tongue that wags 
too freely. No, no, lad; John Sanderson is no fool, and knows 
better than to open his mouth touching the affiiirs of great 
nobles. I know not how it may be with you and the burghers 
of Edinbui^h, but here we are content to cool our own porridge, 
and let others take their food hot or cold as they choose." 

" I was not wishing you to give me so much your own ideas 
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aa the common talk of the town; but I see that my question 
was iadiBcreett and I ask your pardon." 

" I know you meant no harm, lad, and that your question 
was just one that any young man of your age might a«k with- 
out thinking that there was harm in it, or that the answering 
of it might lead to harm. I can tell you that whatever folk 
may think here in Dunbar, they say naught about it to their 
nearest neighbour. We can talk of war with England, that is 
too common a thing for there to be harm in it^ and as no one 
knows aught, one man's opinion is ai good as another's; but 
the talk is general, and assuredly no man aska his neighbour 
what this great lord will do, or how matters will go. There 
is no harm in two gossips wondering whether, if the English 
come, the town will hold out till help comes, or whether they 
will batter down the walls first. 

" It is a kind of riddle, you see, and all the more that no one 
knows who may be by the king's side when the storm breaks. 
A generation back men might make a fair guess, but now it 
were beyond the wisest head to say, and for my part I leave 
the thinking to those wh<mi it concerns. You from Edinburgh 
ought to know more than we do, for in great cities men can 
talk more freely, seeing that no one lord has the place in his 
hands, and that the citizens have rights, and hold to them. 
The general thought is that we shall have war directly the 
truce is over. Among us who live by peaceful trade we still 
hope for peace, for we see not what good comes of war, save to 
those who make raids in England, and as often as not these 
get mora hard knocks than plunder; but to the quiet trader it 
means loss, and may well mean ruin if the English army again 
marches through Scotland. We can discover no reason why 
the two countries should not live peaceably together, each going 
about its own business. I have heard it said before now that 
it would be a good thing for both countries it the border 
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districts on both eidea were stripped altogether of their people, 
sod ftlloved to lie deeoUte. 

"Ay, it would be a rare thing thai It ia thieving loons on 
both sides of the border that keep up the ill feeling, and the 
lou would not be great, seeing that there are plenty of waste 
tracts where the people might be bestowed, and pass their time 
more profitably in raising crops and cattle than in destroying 
or carrying off those of their neigfabours. However, young air, 
that is not like to be in our time." 

" I am afraid not, Sanderson, and we must needs make the 
best we can of things as they stand. I think that 'twould be 
well, if the English do come ncmh again and capture Edinburgh, 
and ruin trade for years, to cross the seas to France and take 
service there." 

" Scarce spoken like a peaceful trader," the landlord laughed; 
" but I doubt not you would make a good soldier, and Uiat a 
sword would suit your hand to the full as well as a yard 
measure. Well, it makes not bo much difference to me. Men 
must eat and drink, and though my wine would be drunk up 
without payment, and I should have to run tfae risk of being 
killed on the walls if the English came, I should know that in 
a short time men would come and go as before, and that they 
will drink good wine if they have money to pay for it, and in 
six months my trade would be as brisk as ever; but men seem 
to think that this time it will be the Scots who will invade 
England, for the English barons have had enough of wars in 
France, and will be slow in furnishing their quotA when called 
on, and that we shall carry fire and sword through the northern 
counties." 

" That we may do, though Northumberland and Hotspur 
will doubtless have something to say to it. I fear it will be 
as it has been many a time before. Our armies will march back 
wiUi their plunder, ths news of the damage done will inflame 
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all EnglAnd, and then a great army will march north. The 
QObles will hasten to make terms for themselves, and the harm 
and damage will fall upon quiet people who bad nought what- 
ever to do with the invuion." 

" True enough, young sir, true enough, though it is a shame 
that it should be said. Had the cities a voice in the matter 
of peace and war, you may be right sure that we should hear 
no more of invadons and troubles from this side of the Border. 
I say not that there would be peace, for the claims of the 
English kings to authority in Scotland, although .we have not 
heiuxl so much of them since Bannockbum, are but in abey- 
ance, and the first time that there is really peace between 
them and France, you may be sure that we shall hear of them 
again, and than the towns as well as the country would join 
heartily in repelling an invasion. " 

"They never did so in the past time, Sanderson. They 
generally opened their gates at once, or if they closed them 
it waa because there was a strong garrison, under some knight 
or noble who, and not the townspeople, had the say in the 
matter. Now, methinke I wilt to bed, for I have had a long 
day's travel" 

The next day passed without any message from the earl, but 
on the following morning one of the retainers from the castle 
came in with the messi^^e that the earl desired the presence 
of Mr. Mickletbwaite." 

Oswald went up at once. The earl was, as before, alone. 

" I have been thinkiDg, Master Forster, that it would be safer 
both for you and for me were you to tarry here for a while. 
You came through safely, it is true, but you might not have 
such good fortune on your return; and even though I sent no 
written answer, it would be enough, were Percy's signet found 
upon you, to ensure your imprisonment and perhaps death. 
At any rate they would have the means of wringing from you 
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the mission of vhich you were in charge, while I could send 
equally well a message by sea as I did before." 

"1 see that there might be some slight danger, my Lord 
Earl," Oswald said quietly, "but I as well as another might 
take passage down by ship touching at Berwick or other port" 

The earl's brow clouded. "Tia a matter to be thought 
OYcr," he said moodily. " A ship might be captured, seeing 
that there are often French freeboodng veasels on the coast. 
And what were your orders from Lord Percy)" 

"That I was to return immediately I had conveyed Ms 
message to you." 

" I would gladly hasten your departure," the earl said after 
a moment's pause, " but you see great issues hang upon this 
affair. However, I will think tfae matter over again, and will 
see how it can be best managed." 

After leaving the castle Oswald went to the convent where 
the monk was lodged wid asked for speech with brother Soger. 
In a minute or two the latter came out. 

"Are we ofi) young masterl" he asked. "In truth it is as 
bad here as at Alnwick, and after a taste of liberty I am long- 
ing to be out again; and indeed I have had some trouble in 
accounting for my stay here instead oS continuing my journey 
to see my aged father." 

" If it depended upon me I would say that we would start 
forthwith, but what I have somewhat feared all along baa 
come to pass. I was the bearer of a certain message of much 
importance from Hotepur to the earl, and I fear that the latter 
will detain me. He thinks that I know more than I have 
said, which indeed is true, and likes not that one who is so 
entirely cognisant of his secret counsels and intentions should 
go free. He put it down to the fact that I might be captured 
on my way btick, and forced to confess the whole details of the 
mission with which I am charged. It is possible that this is 
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BO, but it ia more likely that he dislikes that anyone should 
know secretA that coDcero his safety; and although he has not 
Baid as much at present^ I believe that it is his intention to 
hold me hero as prisoner, though doubtless with due courtesy 
as befits Percy's messenger and eequire, until affairs come to 
a head, which may not be for a year or two yet." 

■"Is there a guard over you at present)" 

" Not that I know of, Roger, but it may be that the inn ia 
watched. At any rate he would try to overtake me did I 
attempt to leave without his pemuBsion." 

" Then, Master Oswald, I should say let us be off at once." 

"But how, Boger? On foot we should be speedily over- 
taken, and if not watched at present, doubtless I shall be, after 
my interview with the earl this morning. Were I to try and 
buy horsea I might be arrested at once. However, I have 
been thinking that the best plan would be for you to go 
round to the port and to bargain for a passage for us to Edin- 
burgh. Then we would slip on board quietly half an hour 
before she eailed. Methinks it were as well that you did not 
go in your robes. I will purchase a dress suitable to a cattle 
drover for you, and a similar one for mjrseU. I will bring 
youTB for you here in an hour's time if you will wait a hundred 
yards from the gate for me. Then you can go to eome quiet 
spot and change your garments, and then go down to the port 
I will be standing at the door of my inn, and aa you pasa say, 
without checking your pace, the hour at which a boat sails to- 
day or to-morrow, and then do you be near the hotel again an 
hour before that time. Do not speak to me as I come out, but 
keep a short distance behind me, and if you see that I am 
followed by anyone, you must do your best to rid me of him. 
You had better bring your present garments along with you, 
they may be useful." 

Roger assented joyously. The thought that at any rate tor 
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a time he was to get rid of his robea filled him with joy, and 
the poseibility that there might be danger in the eaterpriw 
only added to his pleasure. Feeling the need for great care, 
Oswald walked tor some litlJe time before entering a shop, 
passing through several quiet streets, and when assured that 
he was not followed, he went into the booth of a clothier. 

" I have occasion for two suits of clothes such as would be 
worn by cattle drovers," he said. " I am about to travel, and 
having money about me caa beat do so safely in such » gaj> 
meut. I want one suit to fit me, and another for a companioD 
who is a big stout man, a good deal above the ordinary height" 

" Tis a wise precaution, your honour, for Uie roads are by 
no means safe at present. I can fit you with ease, and will 
pick out the largest clothes I have in stock for your companioa" 

The purchase was soon made. It consisted of a rough smock 
of blue cloth reaching to the knees and girded in by a strap at 
the waist^ and breeches of the same material reaching below 
the knees, with strips of gray cloth to be wound round and 
round the leg from the knee to the ankle. In addition, Oswald 
bought two pairs of rough sandals and two lowland bonnets. 
Each suit was done up at his request in a separate parcel, and 
then retracing his steps he joined Soger and handed his 
clothes to him. 

"I will go outside the gates and change my things," Boger 
said, "and then go down to the port. I will then come to your 
hotel as you said. If no ship sails until to-morrow I have only 
to put my robe on over these garments and return to the con- 
vent. If there is one sailing this evening I shall not go back 
there again, but will be on the look-out for you half an hour 
before the boat leaves the port." 

"The nearer the time of sailing the better, Koger, for if I 
am watched, and there is any trouble with the man who follows 
me, the sooner we are on board before any alarm is raised the 
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better. But I should hardly think a, bo&t would start in the 
eveniDg." 

"I don't know. Master Oswald. I was down at the port 
yesterday and the tide was high at three o'clock, and methinks 
that a boat would put out an hour or two before low tide, so 
as to take the water with it as far as New Berwick and there 
catch the flood flowing into the Firth. In that case the boat 
would put out at six or maybe seven o'clock." 

"I would that it had been two hours later, Boger. After dark 
it were easy enough to silence a man without attracting much 
attention, but in broad daylight it would not be so eoaily done." 

"Not if we went straight from the inn to the port, Master, 
but there is no need for you to take that route." 

" You are ri^t, Boger. Indeed, it would be better not to 
do so, for were they to have an idea that we had escaped by 
water the earl might send a fast boat after ue. Therefore, 
when I come out I will turn off and go by unfrequented streets 
and lanes in the opposite direction. In that way you will be 
better able to see if I am followed, and may find some quiet 
place where you can give a man a clout on the head that will 
rid us of bim." 

" Will you come out, Master Oswald, in your present attire, 
or in your disguise I" 

" I will wear this cloak and head-gear, and will put these 
leggings over the others, so that I shall bare but to take them 
off and fling them aside, and to throw off my cloak and cap and 
pub on this bonnet, all of which will not take a minute and can 
be done in a doorway or passage without attracting observa- 
tion. I should be afraid to go out in the drover's attire; the 
Bervanta at the inn know me now, and moreover, a man of 
such condition would not think of going to the Falcon. Were 
I to be noticed coming out it might be thought that I had 
entered it for some evil purpose." 
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" I shall be on haDd, master. I had thought of not return- 
ing to the monastery, but I must do so, for I have left my staff 
there, and it vill be as miitable for a drover as a monk. I 
shall go to the harbour as soon as I have seen you, and if it is 
this evening a boat sails, I shall go back at once and bid them 
farewell, saying that a ship is sailing for Leith, and that I 
have taken passage in her." 

Oswald returned to the inn, and h&If an hour later went 
down to the doorway, where he stood as if idly watching the 
flow of traffic. A quarter of an hour later he saw Soger 
approaching. He looked the character that he had assumed to 
the life. He had dirtied his hands and face, and smudged his 
smock with stains of mud. He strolled along with a free step 
and head erect He did not look at Oswald as he passed, but 
said, " Boat sails at seven to-night" 

Oswald stood for some time longer. A short distance down 
the street he observed two of the earl's retainers. They were 
standing apparently looking at the goods in a mercer's window. 
After a time they moved on a short distance, passed the inn and 
stopped agEun to look in another shop twenty or thirty yards 
away. Then Oswald left the door. The landlord was standing 
in the passage and beckoned to him to enter his private room. 

" Young sir," he said, " I know not whether you have done 
anything that has displeased the earl, nor is it any butdneas of 
mine, but you are a fair-spoken young gentlemen, and I would 
not that any ill came to you. I like not to meddle in the 
earl's afiairs, for he would think nothing of ordering my house 
to be burnt over my head. However, I may warn you that he 
is making inquiries about you. One of his retainers has been 
here two hours ago with a confidential message from the earl 
to inquire whether you had said anything about leaving, and 
to bid me send a message to him secretly should you do so." 

" I thank you warmly, my good host," Oswald replied. " I 
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have had no quarrel with the earl, but we have differed aa to 
the value of the goods he requireB. He would fain have them 
at last year's prices; but wool has gone up, and we could not 
sell them save at a loss. It may be that he thinks I shall go 
away, and that if he findei I am about to do so he will send 
for me and agree to my terms, which indeed are so low that 
they leave but little profit However, it were well that you 
should let me know how much I owe you, and 1 will pay th&t 
at once. Do not make up the account, but tell me roundly there 
or thereabouts, and then should I leave suddenly you can say 
tnily that I had not asked for my bill, and that you were 
altogether ignorant of my intention of leaving." 

" There can be no occasion for that," the host said. " You 
can pay me the next time you come should you decide to leave 
suddenly." 

"Nay, I would rather settle obhgations, for if I do not do 
budnesa with the earl it may be some time before I return." 

The landlord made rapid calculations and named a sum, 
which Oswald at once handed to him, with warm thanks for the 
warning he had given him. 

" I may stay here three or four days longer," he said mean- 
ingly, "u the earl may at the last moment come to an agree- 
ment as to the price of the goods. I should be sorry to return 
to my uncle without getting an order, for the earl has for 
years been one of our best customers." 

The landlord nodded. " I understand," he said. " It would 
be as well perhaps that you should say as much in the hearing 
of one of the drawers, so that if questioned I shall have a 
witness who can bear me out." 
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CHAPTEK VIL 

BACK TO HOTSPUR. 

rwaa etill broad daylight when at half-past six Oswald left 
the ina and eauDtered at a leisurely pace down the street 
His eye at once fell on Roger's tall figure, and he ako saw two 
retainers of the earl loitering about They were not the same 
men he had seen in the morning, but doubtless had relieved 
those on watch. He took the first turning off the main street, 
and after passing through several lanes found himself at the 
foot of the town-wall. A narrow lane ran between it and a 
row of small houses. No one was about, and he thought that 
Roger would take advant^ of the loneliness of the spot to 
endeavour to rid him of his followers, whose footsteps he could 
hear some distance behind him. Presently he glanced care- 
lessly round. The men were some thirty or forty yards behind 
him, and coming up with them at a rapid step was Roger. A 
minute later he heard a voice raised in anger. 

"Where are you going, fellowl There is plenty of room to 
pass without pushing between us. You want teaching manners." 

Roger gave aloud laugh. "Who is going to teach met" he 
■aid. 

" I will I " one of the men said, angrily pUcing his band upon 
his sword hilt 

As he did so he waa levelled to the ground by a tremendous 
blow from Roger's stafi'. With a shout the other soldier drew 
bis sword, but before be could guard himself the staff i^;ain 
descended, and he fell senseless beside his comrade. Roger at 
once knelt beside them, tore off strips of their garments, and, 
rolling them up, pressed them into their mouths, and with 
string which he had brought for the purpose tied them in 
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their place; then taking out a few pieces of cord he tied their 
hands behind them and their ankles together, dragged them 
into a dark entry, and left them Ipng there. The whole trans- 
action had occupied but two or three minutes, and had attracted 
no attention whatever. The soldiers' shout night have been 
heard, but there was no clashing of weapons, and a shout was 
too unimportant a matter for any one within hearing to take 
any trouble about Oswald, seeing that Roger needed no 
assistance, had occupied himself wilb stripping off the outer 
pair of leggings, and had made these, with his cloak and cap, 
into a bundle, and, pressing the drover's cap down over his 
eyes, was ready by the time Boger came up to him. 

" It was splendidly managed, lU^er." 

"It did well enough," the other said carelessly. "It may 
be an hour before anyone stumbles over them, and long before 
that we shall be at sea." 

They made their way back through quiet lanes until near 
the port, and then boldly went down to the side of a sniall 
craft 

"You are just in time, my men," the skipper said. "In 
another five minutes we should be throwing off the ropes and 
hoisting sails. Now that you have come, we shall do so at 
once. The tide is just right for us, and we have nothing 
further to stop for." 

The boat was a large fishing smack, and had put into Dunbar 
but that afternoon with the intention of disposing of the catch. 
Two others had, however, come in still earlier. The market 
being glutted, the skipper had determined to take his catoh, 
which was a heavy one, on to Leith, and had agreed, for a 
very small sum, to carry the two drovers to that port Oswald 
and Boger aided in getting up the sails, and in a few minutes 
the smack was at sea. The wind was from the south-west, and 
the boat ran rapidly up the coast 
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" The earl will be in a nice way when he finds that you have 
gone," Boger said as he stood in the stern to watch the rapidly 
receding towers of Dunbar. "There will be a hot hue and cry 
for you. The earl is not accustomed to be thwarted, uid they 
say that he is a mighty hot-tempered man. I have no doubt 
that aa soon as his fellows bring him word of what has happened 
to them, and he Suds that you have quitted the inn, ko will send 
parties of horse out to scour the roads to Berwick and Hadding- 
ton, and to search the country far and near." 

"He is welcome to do that," Oswald said, "My fear is, 
that he will send down to the port to inquire if any craft put 
out about the hour at which bis men were attacked. But 
even if he does so, there is no great chance of our being over- 
taken. We are travelling fast, and in another hour it will be 
dark, and long before daybreak we shall reach Leith, having 
both wind and tide in our favour all the way." 

They kept an anxious watch as long as there was light 
enough for them to make out if a vessel left Dunbar. Both 
fancied that they could see a sail just as twilight was falling, 
but neither could be sure that it was not the effect of imagina- 
tion. They were already ten mUes away, and as the tide had 
now begun to make along the shore it was certain that for 
some time at least a ship, however fast she might be, would 
gain but little upon them until she had fairly entered the 
Firth. There would be no moon, and even should she over- 
take them she might well pass them in the dark. When they 
lay down they agreed that they would keep awake in turns, 
and that if they made out a ship apparently pursuing them 
they would offer the skipper the full value for his boat and 
betake themselves to it and row for shore. 

"The greatest danger", Soger said, "would be of their 
passing us unseen and then lying-to near the entrance of the 
port and overhauling us aa we came in." 
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" Th&t is a danger that we cannot guard againet. Can you 
Bwim, Bogert" 

" It is years aince I have done so," the monk replied, " but 
I used to do BO in the old days." 

" There ie an empty cask here by my side," Oswald went 
on. " If we are challenged, the best plui would be to lower 
it down qttietly into the water and to hold on by it. The boat 
would certainly go some distance before she had lost her way 
and brought up, and we should be out of sight of both ships 
before they came together." 

" That is a good idea. If we bear a hall I will at once cut 
a good lengtb of rope and twist it round a barrel for us to hold 
on by. But I don't think there is any chance of our being over- 
hauled." 

" I agree with you in that respect; still, it is just as well to 
have our plans prepared in case it should happen." 

They kept a vigilant watch through the night without catch- 
ing sight of any craft proceeding in the same direction aa 
themselves. 

It was still dark when the helmsman hailed the skipper, 
" I see the lights of Leith ahead," and later they pasaed the 
beacon fire that marked the entrance to the port. Five minutes 
later Oswald and his companioo, after pa}nng the sum agreed . 
on, stepped on shore. 

"That danger is over. I did not think that there was any 
real cause for fear. I should like to see the earl as his bands 
of horsemen ride in to4ay with the news that they can hear 
nothing of us." 

" I should like to hit him just such a clout with my staff as 
I gave his two retaiuers," Hoger said. " Earl as he is, it was 
scandalous, and contrary to all usages, to arrest a messenger, 
especially when that messenger is an esquire of one of equal 
rank to himself, and his message, as I suppose, a friendly one." 
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" I don't 80 much blame him. He had no means of judging 
my discretion, and the consequences to him and others had I 
fallen into tiie hands of Doughta, or thoee of a marauding 
leader, might have been serious indeed. I doubt not that^ had 
I been content to stay with bim, he would have treated me 
with all honour. I might even have done so, and have got 
him to send another messenger to Percy, but the latter bade 
me to return at once, and moreover said that he had another 
mission as soon as I had carried the present one to a successful 
termination." 

"And have you done so, Master Oswald t" 

"Yes, I iJiink so, Roger. I was to ascertain the earl's real 
intentions regarding certain matters, and I think that he means 
honestly to adhere to an offer he made. The very fear that 
he has shown lest his intentions should be betrayed, seems to 
prove that he is most anxious that naught should occur to 
interfere with his plans." 

"The Earls of Dunbar have ever been a treacherous race," 
Roger said earnestly, "and ready to betray their own country- 
men in order to curry &ivour with England and continue in 
possession of their estates. However, as we have benefited 
from it, we need not grumble if the Scote ore contented. 
.Now, Master Oswald, what are we to do nextl" 

"I should say that we had bettei- find a comer to lie down 
until daybreak; I don't think that either of us have slept 
Then we will go into a tavern and breakfast, and afterwards go 
on to Edinburgh. 1 should like to see the town and castle, 
and the chance may never come again to me. Then to-morrow 
morning we will start in earnest We shall have plenty of 
opportunitiee to talk over our plans, so let us lose no time 
now in looking for a bed." 

Fortunately, they soon came upon some fishing-nets care- 
lessly piled under the lee of a stack of timber. Here they 
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threw themselves down, and were soon fast aaleep. When 
they woke the sun was well up. Fishermen were preparing to 
get up sail, and those who had, like themselves, come in during 
the night were commencing to unload their cargoes. 

"Look there!" Oswald exclaimed, as he pointed to a vessel 
from whose mast-head floated a flag with the anna of the Earl 
of March. " She is just entering the port. They did chase us 
after all, yon see, but they did not gain on our fishing-boat." 

" Well, methinka that we had better be off at once," H^er 
said. "They will soon learn which boat has come trotn 
Dunbar, and find out from the men what were the disguises 
worn by us. So we had best lose no time in getting out of 
Leith." 

"They would never dare to seize us here," Oswald said. 

"I don't know tliat. If they have strict orders to bring 
us back they would not feel much hesitation in seizing us 
wherever they found us, knowing well enough that the 
butchers of Leith would not concern themselves greatly about 
the capture of two drovers, who would probably be charged 
with all sorte of crima Were it one of their own citizens it 
would be different; but it is scarce likely that the burghers 
would core to quarrel with a powerful noble for the sake of 
two strangers of low degree. The gates will be open before 
this, and we shall be safer in Edinburgh than we are here." 

Accordingly they postponed their breakfast, and, passing 
through the town without a pause, issued out by the south 
gate, and walked briskly to Edinburgh. As soon as they 
arrived they found a small tavern, and partook of a hearty 
meaL Listening while they ate to the conversation going on 
around them, they found that the young Duke of Bothesay 
was at present staying at the castle. 

" Men say that the disputes between him and his uncle, the 
Duke of Albany, have of late grown hotter." 
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"That might well bo," another said. " Rothesay is a man 
now. He haa shown himself a brave soldier, and it is not 
likely that be would support with patience the haughtiueee 
and overbearing manner of Albany. It was an evil day for 
Scotland when our good king, who was then but prince, lamed 
himself for life, and so was forced on hia accession to leave the 
conduct of affairs to Albany, then Earl of Fife. The king, as 
all men know, is just and good, and has at heart the welfare of 
hia subjects, hut hia accident has rendered him unfit to take 
part in public affairs, and he loves peace and quiet as much as 
Albany loves intrigues and dark and devious ways. Tia a 
sore pity that the king cannot make up his mind to throw 
himself into the arms of Douglas, and call upon the nobility 
to join in expelling Albany from hia councila, and to give the 
chai^ of a^rs into the hands of Rothesay, or even to bestow 
upon him the kingly dignity, while he himself retires to the 
peaceful life he loves." 

" That would have been better done," the other said, " before 
the young duke married, for many of the noblea, who would 
have otherwise supported him, would hold aloof, seeing that 
the accession of Rothesay would be but handing over the real 
power of the state from Albany to Douglas. Men say that 
the feud between March and Douglas grows hotter and hotter, 
and that the boldness with which March upbraided the king 
for the breaking off by Rothesay of his marriage with Eliza- 
beth of Dunbar, has so angered him, Rothesay, and Albany, 
who had aided in bringing about the match with Elizabeth 
Douglas, that 'tis like that March wiU ere long be arraigned 
for his conduct and the threats that he uttered in hia passion." 

"Well, gossips, it matters little to us," an elderly man 
said, "whether king or prince or duke is master, we have to 
pay; and assuredly were Rothesay king our taxes would not 
abate, seeing that he is extravagant and reckless, though I say 
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not that be haa not many good qualities. But these beuefit 
in no way men like ouraelTes, while the taxation to support 
extravagance touches us aU." 

There was a murmur of assent from the UtUe group who 
were talldng, who struck Oswald as being fanners who had 
come in from the country to sell cattle to the butchers of the 
town. They were interrupted in their talk by the landlord, 
who came across to them. 

" My good friends," he said, " I pray you talk not so loudly 
concerning princes and nobles. It is true that we are a royal 
city, and that the burghers of Edinburgh have their rights and 
Uieir libertiee, nevertheless it were dangerous to talk loud 
concerning nobles. We are quiet people all, and none here 
wear the cognizance of Douglas or Albany, still, it would do 
me much harm were it reported that there had been talk here 
concerning such powerful nobles, and though the Douglas 
might care little what was said of him, methinks that there are 
others — I name no names — who would spare neither great nor 
small who incurred their resentment" 

" I knew not that ws were talking loudly, John Eer, and 
methinks that none save the two men at the near table have 
heard our words, and they look honest fellows enough. Still, 
what you say is right, and while we may talk of these things 
by our firesides 'tis best to keep a silent tongue while abroad." 

"You need not disquiet yourself about us," Boger broke in, 
"we have no communion with lords or princes, and so that we 
can drive our herds safely down into Cumberland, we care 
not whether one noble or another has the king's ear. We 
have but just returned from England." 

"Well, man, I may put you in Uie way of getting a job if 
you want one," the eldest of the party said. " I myself have 
a small farm near Lavingston, and but breed cattle for the 
Edinburgh market^ but I have a brother at Lanark who buys 
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cattle up in the north, and, when there ia peace between the 
countries, senda the droves down to Carlisle and makes a good 
profit on their sales. I saw him but two hours ago, and he 
told me that he was daily expecting a lot of cattle from the 
north, and that he intended to send them on without delay 
to Carlisle. If you say to him that you have seen me^ and 
that I recommended you to call on him and see if he wanted 
any drovers to aid in taking tiiem down, I doubt not he will 
take you on unless he has already engaged men." 

" I thank you for the offer," Boger ssid, " but our home hes 
near Roxburgh, and we intend to abide there for a time, for 
the roads are by no means safe at present. Douglas is think- 
ing more of his quarrel with Dunbar than of keeping down 
border freebooters. We escaped them this time; but we heard 
of their taking heavy toll from some herds that followed 
us, and of tlieir killing two or three drovers who offered objec- 
tion, so we have determined to abide at home for a time to see 
how matters go." 

After taking a brief view of the town, they started in the 
afternoon to walk to Dalkeith, where they slept, and leaving 
there at daybreak crossed a lofty range of hiUs and came down 
into Lauderdale. They had no fear of any interruption such 
as they had experienced before — as, had Douglas news of 
negotiations going on between March and England, he would 
not think it necessary to watch the road between Edinburgh 
and the border — and late in the evening they arrived at An- 
cnun, on the Teviot, having done fully fifty miles since start- 
ing. Ten miles in the morning took them to Boxburgh. 
Here they put up at a small tavern, and Oswald donned the 
servitor's suit that he had brought with him from Dunbar, 
while Boger, to his great disgust, resumed his monk's gown, 
which he put on over the drover's suit. Oswald then went to 
the governor's. His former acquaintance happened to be at 
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the door, and endeavoured to atone for his former rudeness 
by at once ushering bim to the governor's room. 

"Welcome back, Master Forster!" the latter said; "your 
mission, whatever it vas, is speedily terminated. From what 
you said I had not looked for you for another fortnight" 

" If I had not come when I did," Oswald said, " my absence 
might have been prolonged for months. However, all has 
gone well, and I purpose starting at once for Alnwick, and 
would fain reach Wooler by nightfall." 

"That yon can do easily enough. I will order the horses 
to be saddled at once." 

" I thank you. Sir Philip. I will mount here in the court- 
yard. I care not now what notice may be taken of me, seeing 
that there is but some ten miles to be ridden to the frontier." 

"Nor, I warrant me, will you meet with interference on 
the road," the knight said, " I have not heard of anyone being 
stopped for toll for the past year between this and the border." 

A quarter of an hour later they left Koxburgh, and travel- 
ling at an easy pace arrived at Wooler before sunset, and on 
the following evening entered Alnwick. They could have 
reached it earlier, but Oswald thought it as well not to enter 
the castle until after dark, as he did not wish to be noticed in 
his present attire. Fastening the horaes to hooks in the court- 
yard, Oswald ran up to his apartment^ which was next to that 
of his uncle. 

"Welcome back, Oswaldl" the latter said as he opened his 
door on hearing his footsteps. "I had thought that you 
would be longer away." 

" I am back sooner than I expected, uncle. Will you order 
supper to be brought up here for Roger and myself, we are 
both hard set, though, indeed, we had a meal of bread and 
cheese at noon at a wayside tavern." 

"Brother Roger has behaved well!" 
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"Excellently; he has cracked but two sconces tnnce we left, 
and these were on my behalf. He will sleep on some rushes 
in my room to-night; he hatee the thought of returning to the 
monastery, and has begged me most earnestly to ask Percy to 
continue him in his employment." 

As soon as Oswald had donned hia ordinary attire he went 
to Ixird Percy's quarters. 

"You are back sooner than I had expected, Oswald, Hot- 
spur said as he entered; "nothing has gone wrong, I hopel" 

"Nothing, my lord, but I was forced to leave Dunbar after 
but three days' stay there, for the earl was so fearful that I 
might be detected on my way back that he would have 
retained me with him until the time for action came, sending 
down another messenger by sea to you. As your orders were 
to return with all speed I gave him the slip and made my way 
back as quickly as possible. 

"And March?" 

"I think that the earl is in earnest in Ms professions, my 
lord, and that you can rely upon him for such aid as he can 
render; but from what I heard in Edinburgh — " 

"In Edinburgh.'" Hot«pur said in surprise; "what took you 
there?" 

"I wiU tell you, my lord; but the point is that men said 
openly there, that there was a report that he would be attainted 
and deprived of his land for treasonable words spoken by him 
to the Mng, the Duke of Albany, and the Duke of Kothesay. 
If this is so, he will have to fly, for assuredly he has at present 
no force gathered that could resist those of the king and 
Douglas." 

"Give me an account of what has happened," Hotspur said, 
frowning. "I feared that March's impetuous temper would 
lead him into trouble before we were in a position to march to 
his assistance, and I heard rumours of a stormy scene between 
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him and Rothesay when he teamed that he had been fooled, 
but I knew not that the long himself was present." 

Oewald related the story of his journey and the interruption 
on the moor, and the raporta that he had afterwards hesfd of 
the stoppage of all travellers coming from the south by the 
same band. 

"The leader was evidently above the rank of an ordinary 
marauder, and bis followers obeyed him as meD.at«rma would 
obey an officer; and it seemed to me, my lord, that Douglas 
must have heard a vague report that the earl was in communi- 
cation with England, and sought to intercept some messenger 
on whom he might find a letter, or from whom he could extract 
proofs of the earl's treachery." 

"Tis hke enough," Hotspur said. "When a man is so 
rash as to upbraid the king, and still more Albany, he most 
needs fall under suspicion. Kow go on with your story." 

When Oswald had brought his narration to an end, Percy 
said : " You have done very well, Oswald, and have deserved 
the confidence that I placed in you. You have shown much 
circumspection, and you did well in escaping from Dunbar as 
you did. The mad monk, too, seems to have behaved well 
I doubted your wisdom in taking him, but he has certainly 
proved a useful fellow," 

" I would petition, my lord, that you should continue him in 
your service, and that, should you employ me upon another 
mission, you will again allow me to take him with me. He is 
a shrewd fellow as well as a stout one, and I could wish for 
no better companion; though I own that, since he put on his 
gown again at Roxburgh and rode hither, his spirits have 
greatly failed him." 

"I will arrange that with the abbot^" Hotspur said; "but 
tell him that while he is here he must continue to wear his 
robe. Hia face is too well known for him to pass as a man- 
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ftt«niu without beiiig recogniEod by half the garrison. The 
Lord Abbot would well object to one of bis monkn turning into 
& swaggering man-at-armB at his very door. At any rate I shall 
tell the abbot that if he will consent quietly to tbe monk's 
onfrocking himself until he can obtain for him release from his 
TOWS, I will send him away to one of the other caatlee, whence 
I can fetch him if you need him to accompany yon on any 
errand, and where he can form part of the regular garrison. 
But the knave must be informed that it were best that he say 
nought about his former profession, and that he comport 
himself as quietly as is in his nature. I will give him a small 
command as soon as nkay be; for although a very bad monk, 
he has proved himself to be a good soldier." 

" I thank you greatly, my lord," Oswald said, " and will talk 
seriously to the monk, who will be delighted when be hears 
that the abbot will take stepe to allow him to lay aside his 
gown." 

Roger was indeed delighted when he heard the news, and 
still more so when, three days later, Oswald informed him 
that Hotspur had obtained from the abbot what was practically 
a release from his tows. The good abbot said that he felt that 
harm rather thtm good would ensue from keeping the monk a 
member of the monastery. 

" He infecte the lay brothers with his talk," he said. " He 
is a good instnictor in arms, but he teaches not as one who 
feels that it is a dire necessity to cany arms, but as one who 
delights in it Moreover, he causes scandals by his drinking 
bouts, and does not add to the harmony of the place. At a 
time like this, when the Scots may at any moment fall across 
the border, such a fellow may do good service to bis country, 
and it is surely better that a man should be a good soldier 
than that he should be a bad monk. Therefore I will let him 
go, my lord; but keep him away from here. It would be a 
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grave scandal were he to be brawling in the torn where he ie 
known. Therefore, I pray you, take him eUewbere. I have 
striven long to make him a worthy member of his order, but 
I feel that it is beyond me; and it would be best, therefore, 
that he should go his own way. He may come to be a worthy 
soldier, and bo justify me in allowing him to unfrock himBelf. 
As he is abiding in your casUe, I pray you bid him present 
himself here to-morrow. I would fain speak to him, and give 
him such advice concerning his future conduct as may be of 
benefit to him." 

When Roger returned from the monastery the next day he 
wore a much more serious face than usual. 

"The abbot has done me more good by his talk this morning", 
he saiff to Oswald, " than by all the lectures and penances he 
has ever imposed on me. In truth he is a good man, and I 
had half a mind to say that I would return to the convent and 
do my best to comport myself mildly and becomingly. But I 
felt that it would not do, Oswald, the thing is too strong for 
me, and however I might strive, I know that when the tempta- 
tion came I should break out again, and so I held my peace." 

" What did he say to you, Et^er)" 

" He said many things, but the gist of it was that there were 
as good men outside the walls of a monastery as there were 
within it, and that a soldier has as many opportunities — indeed 
many more opportunities — of showing himself a good man as 
a monk has. In battle, he said, a soldier must act as such 
and fight stoutly against the enemy, and take life as well as risk 
his own; but after the fight is over he should show himself 
merciful, and if he cannot follow out the precept to love his 
enemies, he should at least be compassionate and kind to them. 
But above all, he should never oppress the helpless, should 
comport himself honourably and kindly to women and chil- 
dren, and, if necessary, draw^sword in their defence against 
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thoew vho would ill-use them. And though the spoiU of war 
were honourable and necessary when captured in fair fight, 
yet the oppresaion and robbery of the poor were deadly crimea. 

" ' Comport yourself always, Roger, as if, though a soldier 
in arms, you were still a monk at heart You are brave aod 
strong and may rise to some honour; but whether or no, you 
may bear yourself as if you were of gentle blood and wore 
knightly spurs. Not all who are so are honourable and merci- 
ful, as they have vowed to be. Remember I shall hear of you 
from time to time throi^h my Lord Percy, and that it will 
gladden me to have a good account of you, and to feel that I 
have not done wrong in letting you go forth from this house 
of rest to take part in the turmoil and sMfe of the world.' 
He said more than this, but this is the pith of it. ^ knelt 
down and swore that I would strive to the utmost in my 
power to do as he bade me, and he put his hands on my head 
and bade me go in peace; and I tell you I mean to prove to 
him that his words have not been in vain," 

Two days later Oswald started with Roger, and rode to 
Warkworth CasUe, some ten miles away, bearing an order to 
the governor to add Roger to the strengd) of the garrison, 
telling him that he had shown himself to be a brave soldier 
and a skilful one, and that he could place confidence in him 
and appoint him to any sub-command that mi^t become 
vacant. On the way they entered a wood. Here Roger took 
off his monastic garb and clad himself in armour such as was 
worn by the garrison of Alnwick. The monk's clothes were 
made up into a bundle and left in the wood, Oswald saying, 
" I will carry them back with me on my return, Roger. It 
may be that they may come in useful yet if you and I travel 
ti^eUier again in the Percys' service." 

A month passed, and then the Earl of March came by sea to 
Alnwick. Douglas and the regent had marched against him 
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vith ftn ovenrhelmlng tbne, and aa the; were both penonal 
en«iniee he knew that his fate wonld be sealed if be fell into 
their haoda, and he had therefore been driren to declare 
himself openly u a voesa) of the English king. On the day 
after his arriral he happened to be in Hvtepur's room when 
Oswald entered. 

"Ah I ah!" he said, "tliiB is yoor messenger^ Percy. You 
left me with scant notice, air." And he smiled. 

" I was forced to do so, my lord earl, for in trath I was not 
sure that you would not prerent me from following my lord's 
orders to return after seeing you." 

" You were right. In the first place I was not sure that you 
were a true messenger, and in the second place I fsared that 
yon might on return fall into the hands of the Douglases, who 
would speedily find means to wring from you an aooount of 
your miedon. Therefore I thought that it were best that you 
should tarry a while with me at Dunbar. The young fellow 
has a good head, Lord Percy, and is as hard to hold as a wild- 
cat. I put the matter of watching him into the hands of two 
or three of my men whose wite I have tried more than once, 
and know them to be among the most trustworthy of my 
followera This lad, however, outwitted them, how they have 
never been able to explain; but my fellows were found trussed 
up tike fowls for roasting, in an alley into which they had been 
thrown, having, as they declared, been knocked down by a 
giaiit fellow, who sprung from they knew not where, just as 
they were about to lay hands upon your messenger. After 
they had vanished none had seen him pan the walls, and we 
judged that be must hare started in a craft that saUed op the 
Forth. Fearing that if they landed he might speedily fall into 
the hands of Douglas, I sent a vessel in chase, but they missed 
him; and indeed from that time to this I knew not, save by 
your letter to me, whether he had reached here safely." 
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After a short stay the Earl of March iras about to return to 
Dunbar, when he heard that the king himMlf waa coming north 
with an army for the inTsaion of Scotland, and would then 
confer with him and conaider the terms on which he proposed 
to transfer bis allegiance to him. 

A month later the king arrived at Alnwick, and there G«oi^e 
Dunbar, Earl of March, entered into an agreement with him, in 
which he renounced all fealty to the King of Scotland, in con- 
sideration for which he was granted an estate in Lincolnshire 
and other revenues. It was also agreed that the subjects of 
the King of England should support the earl in time of neces- 
sity, and should be supported by him and received into his 



He was not now in a position to render any very efficient 
aid to the king, for Robert Maitland, his nephew, to whom he 
;had committed the castle of Dunbar, had been summoned by 
.Douglas, wbo had marched there with a strong force by order 
' of the king, and had surrendered the stronghold to him. How- 
ever, he brought Dunbar's wife and family, and a considerable 
force of his retainers, safely across the border. He and Percy 
together then made a raid into the Douglas territoiy, and pene- 
trat«d as far as Haddington, and collected much spoil from the 
country round. Douglas, however, came suddenly upon them 
in great force, and they were obliged to retreat hastily across 
the frontier again, abandoning their baggage and booty. 

The king's invasion was no more satisfactory. The Earl of 
March was unable to place Dunbar in his hands, and as the 
Scots declined battle in the open he laid siege to Edinburgh, 
but without success. Dunbar being closed to him, he was 
unable to obtain provisions, and was forced to fall back to 
England, having accomplished nothing. 

During his invasion he had shown much more leniency than 
had been the custom with his predecessors. He had taken 
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what was necessary to support the army, but bad abstained 
from wasting the country, destroying villages and towns, and 
slaughtering the country people; and so far from embittering 
the animoeity between the two nations he had produced a better 
state of feelii^ and a truce was in consequence concluded for a 
year at Kelso by special commissionerB from both kings on the 
21st of December, 1400. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
LUDLOW CA8TLR 

OSWALD FORSTER had not been present when, in June, 
1400, the king arrived at Alnwick. A few days after the 
coming of the Earl of March, Hotspur received a letter from 
Sir Edmund Mortimer, the brother of his wife, asking him to 
send a body of men-at^rms under an experienced captain who 
could aid him to drill newly-raised levies, for that one Owen 
Glendower had taken up arms against the Lord Grey de 
Ruthyn, and that turbulent men were flocking to his standard, 
and it was feared that serious trouble might ensue. Percy 
was in a position to send but few men, for with war with 
the Scotch imminent he could not weaken himself by sending 
off a large force. However, he sent for Alwyn Forster. 

"I need twenty picked men for the service of Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, Alwyn, I would send more were it not for the 
position of affairs here. What say you to taking the command 
of them!" 

"I would gladly do so, my lord, if it be that there is a 
chance of something more lively than drilling hinds and 
turning them into men-at-arms, which has been my business 
for years now, without a chance of striking a blow in earnest." 
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"I think that there will be a certainty of fighting, Alwyn. 
The Welshmen are growing troublesome again, and Sir 
Edmund thinka that there may be tough wort on th« Welsh 
marches, and has written to me for aid. With the Idng com- 
ing hither, there is a chance that the Earl of March and my- 
self will open the war by harrying the Douglas's lands. I can 
spare no great force, but even twenty tried men-at-arms would 
DO doubt be welcome. As the king is going to march into 
Scotland, there is no fear that there will be any serious in- 
vasion by the Scots, and therefore yon can be spared for a 
while. I think not that any of my knigbte would care to go 
in command of so small an array, but I thought that you 
might like to take it." 

" I shall be right glad to do so, my lord." 

" I shall send your nephew with you. He is a shrewd and 
gallant young fellow, and I know he would far rather be 
taking part in active service against the Welsh than spending 
his time in idleness here. He has been too long used to a 
life on horseback to rest contented to be cooped up in a castle. 
Besides, there will be a good opportunity of distinguishing 
himself, and of learning something of a warfare even wilder 
and more savage than that in these northern marches." 

" I should like much to have him with me, my lord. Me- 
thinks that he has the making of a right good knight; and, 
young as he is, I am sure that his head is better than mine, 
and I should not be too proud to take counsel of him if needs 
be." 

"That is settled then, Alwyn, Choose your men and set 
off to-morrow morning. Balph Peyton, your beutenant^ shall 
take the command of the garrison until you return." 

Oswald was delighted when his uncle told him of the 
mission with which be was chained, and that he himself was 
to accompany him. 
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"You are to have the choice of the meD-at-amiB, uncloT" 

" Yes, Oswald. I knov what you are going to say. You 
would like to have that siad monk of yours as one of them." 

" That should I, uncle. You have no stouter man-atarms 
in all your band, and he has proved that he can be discreet 
when he chooses, and did me good service in my last expedi- 
tion." 

" Very well, lad, we will take him. I will send one of the 
men over at once for him to join ua on the road to-morrow. I 
shall choose young and active fellows, of whom we have plenty. 
I have never fought against the Welsh; but they are lightr 
footed and agile, and their country is full of hills and swamps. 
The older men would do as good service here were the castle 
besieged in our absence, of which, however, there la but slight 
chance ; but for work against the Welsh they would be of little 
use." 

Hotspur himself spoke to Oswald that evening. 

"Here is a missive to give to Sir Edmund Mortimer. I 
have commended you to him, telling him that, though young, 
there ia not one of my squires in whom I could more im- 
plicitly trust, and that you had carried out a delicate mission 
for me with rare discretion and courage. Your uncle, as an 
old retainer and a good fighter and the captain of my garrison, 
goes in command of the men-at-arms, and in r^ular fighting 
one could need no better officer; but in such warfare as that 
against the Welsh ia like to be, yours will be the better head 
- to plan, and as my squire you will represent me; I have 
specially commended you to him as one always to be depended 
upon." 

"I am greatly beholden to your lordship," Oswald said, 
"and will try to justify the commendatitms that you have 
given m&" 

At daybreak on the following morning the little party rode 
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out from tiie witle. Oswald with his uncle roda in fronts 
the former in the highest spirits, while the sturdy old soldier 
was hinueU scarce less pleased at this changs Irom the mo- 
notony of life in garriwn. 

"Years aeem to have fallen off my ahouldera, lad," be said, 
"and I feel as young as I did when I fought at Otterbum." 

" That was a bad business, uncle, and J trust that m mieb 
misfortitne as that will befall us this tima." 

" I hope not indeed, Oswald. It wsa a sore fight, and we 
are scares likely to bare a pitched bottle with these Welsh 
carls. They fight DOt much in our fashion as I have beard, 
but daah down from their hills and carry fire and sword 
through a district, and are off again before a foree can be 
gathered to strike a blow. Then there ore marches to and 
fro among their hills, but it is like chasing a will-o'-the-wisp, 
and like enough just when you think you hare got them 
cooped up, and prepare to strike a heavy blow, they are a 
hundred miles away plundering and ravaging on our side of 
the frontier. They are half-wild men, short in stature, and 
no matoh for us when it comes to hand-to-hand fighting, but 
broad in the shoulder, tireless, and active as our shaggy 
ponies, and well-nigh as untamable. Tis fighting in which 
there is little glory and many bard knocks to be obbiined, 
but it is a good school for war. It teaches a man to be ever 
watchful and on his guard, prepared to meet sudden attacks, 
patient under difficulties, and, what is harder, to be able to go 
withont eating or drinking for a long time, for they say that 
you might as well expect to find com and ale on the crest (tf 
the Grampians as you would on the Welsh bills." 

" The prospect doewi't look very pleasant, uncle," Oswald 
laughed. " However, their bills cao scarcely be more barren 
than ours, aor can they be quicker on the BtJY>k8 than the 
border raiders, and for such work we ol the northern marches 
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have proved far more useful than the beefy men of the 
south." 

" No doubt, no doubt; and maybe that for that reason Sir 
Edmund prayed Hotspur to send a detachment to his aid, for 
he would know that we are accustomed to a country as rough 
and to a foe as active as he has now to meet. I wonder what 
has stirred up the Welsh now, knowing as they do that although 
they may gain successes at first, it always ends in the harrying 
of their lands and the burning of their castles and villages. 
They have been quiet for some years. But they are always like 
a swarm of bees; they will work quietly enough till they take 
ofience at something, then they will pour out in a fury, attack- 
ing all they come across, and caring nothing about death, so 
that they can but prick an enemy with their stings. Maybe 
it is the report that the king is engaging in another Scotch war, 
and they think that it is a good time to gather spoil from their 
neighbours. They used to be mightily given to warring among 
themselves, but of late I have heard but little of this. 

"It is a hundred years now since they were really trouble- 
some, and rose under Morgan ap Madoc, and Edward II. 
had himself to reduce them to submission, and build strong 
castles at Conway, Beaumaris, and other places. There have 
been one or two partial risings since then, but nothing of much 
consequence. It may well be that the present generation, who 
have not themselves felt the power of En^sh arms, may have 
decided to make another stroke for independence, and if so, it 
vrill need more than Mortimer's force or that of the other border 
barons to bring them to reason, and as for our little detachment, 
it will be but a drop in the ocean. However, it may be that 
this is a mere quarrel between Mortimer and some of his 
neighbours. I have heard somewhat of the Welshman Owen 
Olendower, who lives in those parte. He has a grie>-ance 
against Ix>rd Grey of Rutfayn, who, as he says, unjustly seized 
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a atnall estate of bis. I knov that he petitioned Parliament 
for redress, but that his petition vaa lately refused." 

" Tis Btrangfi that auch a man should have known enough of 
English law to have made a petition to our parliament" 

"Yes; but he is no common man. He went to England and 
studied at our universities, and even hved in the inns of court, 
and learned the laws of this country. Then, strangely enough, 
lie became an esquire in the household of King Richard, and 
did good service to him, and when the court was broken up on 
Eichard being dethroned, he went away to fais estate in Wales, 
Since then I have not heard of him, save as to this dispute with 
Iiord Qreyand his petition to Parliament thereon; but men 
who were at Richard's court have told me that he was a 
courteous gentleman of excellent parte and, it was said, of 
much learning." 

"Sucb a man might be a formidable enemy," Oswald said, 
" and if he has been robbed by Lord Grey, he might well head 
an insurrection to recover his estates from that noble." 

In the course of their ride they were joined by Roger, who 
wannly thanked Alwyn for having selected him as one of his 
band. The other soldiers received bun heartily, for the 
fighting monk had been a familiar personage at Alnwick, and 
bis mighty strength and jovial disposition rendered him very 
popular among the soldiers of the garrison. There had been 
general satisfaction among them when it was known that be 
had laid aside his monk's gown and bad become one of the 
Percyi^ men-at^rms, and there had been many expressions of 
regret that he had been sent off, instead of forming one of the 
garrison of Alnwick. Two or three of them addressed him as 
usual as monk, but he said : 

" Look here, comrades, I have been a monk, and a bad one, 
and the less said about it the better. I am no longer a monk, 
but a man-at-arms, and as I am not proud of my doings as a 
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monk, I have given up the dtle as I have given up the garb. 
Therefore I give fair notice that vhosoever in future ihall 
address me as monk will feel the weight of Bay arm. My 
name is Boger, and as Boger let me be called henceforth." So 
saying he fell into his place in the line, when the cavalcade 
cwitinued their way. 

The journey was a long one. Oswald bad been well supplied 
with funds, and seldom found difficulty in obtaining lodgings 
for the party. The sight of an esquire with a small troop of 
men-at-arms wearing the Percy cognizance excited no curiosity 
as they rode south, but when they turned westward it was 
otherwise, and at their halting-places Oswald and his uncle, 
who dined apart from the others, were always questioned as 
to their destination. But when it was known that they were 
travelling to the castle of Mortimer, whose sister was the 
wife of Uieir lord, none ware surprised, for rumours were 
already current of troubles on Uie Welsh bwder; and when 
they entered Shropshire they heard that Owen Qlendower with 
a considerable force had fallen suddenly upon the retainers of 
Lord Grey de Buthyn, had killed many, and had reoccupied 
the estates of which he had been deprived by that nobleman. 
On the fifteenth day after leaving Alnwick they arrived at 
Ludlow Castle, of which Mortimer was the lord. Oswald was 
at once conducted to the ball where the knight was sitting. 

" I am bearer of a message from Sir Henry Percy," he said; 
" he has sent Hither a party of twenty men-at-arms under the 
command of the captain of his garrison at Alnwick." 

" I had hoped for more," the knight said, taking the missive 
and opening it; "but I can understand that now the king is 
marching against Scotland Percy cannot spare troops to de- 
spatch so long a distance. I trust that he uid my sister, his 
wife, and the earl are in good health!" 

" I left them so, sir." 
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The knight read HoUpur's letter. 

" He speaks in terms of high commendation oi yoa, young 
air," he said as he laid the Istter down on the table. "Buch 
commendation is rarely bestowed on one so young. I mar- 
velled somewhat, when you entered, that Sir Henry Percy should 
have sent so young a squire, but from what he says I doubt 
not that his choice is a good one ; and indeed it is plain that your 
muscles have had rare exercise, and that you can stand fatigue 
and hardship bett«r than many older men. It is like that you 
will have your share, for the whole border seems to be unsettled. 
You have heard that this Glendower has boldly atUcked and 
driven out Lord Grey's retainers from the eetAtes he hod taken. 

"As to the rights of that nutter I have nought to say. 
Lord Grey manages the affairs with the Welsh in his own 
county of Denbighshire and along the north, and I keep their 
eastern border, and I meddle not with his a&irs nor he with 
mine. I know that this Glendower is a supporter of King 
Richard, of whom there are many tales current, some saying 
that he escaped from Pomfret, and ia still alive, thou|^ I 
doubt not that the report that he died there is true. We 
know that there is in Scotland a man whom it please* 
Albany to put forward as Pichard, but this, methinks, is 
but a device to trouble our king. Whether this Glendower 
believes in this man or not I know not, but certain it is that 
he would embrace any opportunity to prove his hostility to 
Henry, whom he yrotemee to r^ard as a usurper. Whether 
it ia on account of his holding such opinions, and foolishly 
giving expression to them, that Lord Grey thought fit to seise 
his estates I know not, nor indeed do I care. Now, however, 
that the mui has taken up arms, and by force has dispossessed 
Lord Grey, the matter touches all of us who tu'e responsible 
tor the keeping of peace in the Welsh raarcbes. 

" Were it only a quarrel between Lord Grey and this man, 
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it would matter but little, but from all I hear he exercises a 
strange influence over bis countrymen, who deem that be has 
mysterioufi powers, and can call up spirits to aid him. For 
myself, I have never known an instance where necromancy or 
spirits hare availed in any way against stout arms and good 
armour, but such is not assuredly the opinion of the unlearned 
either in this country or in Wales. But these mountaineers 
are altogether without learning, and are full of superstitions. 
Even with us a man more learned than the commonalty 
is deemed by them to dabble in the black art^ and it may 
well be that this reputation Glendower has obtained is alto- 
gether due to the fact that be has much knowledge, whereas 
the people have none. However that may be, there is no 
doubt that the Welsh people are mostly ^norant, and that at 
the call of this Glendower men from all parte are hastening 
to join his banner. Even on this side of the border there are 
complaints that the Welsh servants are leaving, not openly 
and after a duo termination of service, but making off at night 
and without a word of warning. 

" All this would seem to show that there is trouble on hand, 
and it behoves us to be watchful, and to hold ourselves in 
readiness lest at any time they should, as in the days of old, 
cross the border, and carry fire and sword through Shropshire 
and Hereford. The royal castles in Wales could doubtless 
bold out against all attacks, but the garrisons would have to 
remain pent up within their walls untO succour reached them. 
Fortunately most of them are situated near the sea, and could 
be relieved without the troops having to march through places 
where a heavily armed man can scarce make his way, and 
where these active and half-clad Welshmen can harass them 
night and day without ever giving them a chance of coming 
to close quarters. A messenger from Lord Grey arrived here 
yesterday. Indeed, since the attack on his retainers we have 
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been in constant communicatioa At first lie m&de light of 
the matter, and said that he ahould like to h&ve the Welsb- 
man hanging from the battlemente of his castle, but during 
the last week his messages hare been less hopefuL Glen- 
dower had disappeared from the neighbourhood altogether, 
leaving a sort of proclamation to Lord Grey affixed to the door 
of his house, saying that next time he heard of him no mercy 
would be shown, and erery man would be slain. He now says 
that rumours reach him of large gatherings, and that there are 
bonfires nightly on the hill-tope. He doubts not that the 
troubles will soon be suppressed, but admits that much blood 
may have to be spilt eie it is done. I can bear testimony to 
the bonfires, for from the top of the keep a dozen can be 
seen any night blazing among the hills." 

"Of course, sir, your messenger, asking Lord Percy to send 
a body of men-at^rms here, was despatched before Glendower's 
attack on Lord Grey)" 

"Certainly; but it is three months now since Parliament 
refused Glendower's appeal for justice against Lord Grey, and 
rumours have been busy ever since. Some said that he was 
travelling through the valleys, accompanied by some of the 
harpers, who have always taken a leading part in stirring up 
the Welsh to insurrection. Some avow that he has retired to a 
fortress, and was there weaving designs for the overthrow of 
Lord Grey, and even of the whole of the English castles. Some 
say that he claims to be a descendant of Llewellyn, and the 
rightful king of Wales. There is some foundation for this, for 
I have talked to some of the better class of Welsh, who have, 
like Glendower, studied in our universities. The Welsh are, 
above all things, fond of long pedigrees, and can trace, or 
pretend to trace, the lineage of all their principal families up 
to Noah ; and some of them admit that there is some ground 
for the claim Glendower is said to have made. 
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" Still, all these rumoure m&ke me feel uneasy. A^ we have 
had many years of quiet here, it has not been oeceBsary to 
keep up more than a sufficient number of men-at«rmB for the 
defence of this castle. I might have increased the force, for 
the people of these parte bear a deep animosity against the 
Welsh, and dread them greatly, as they may well do from the 
many wrongs and outrages they have Buffered at their bands. 
One reason why I have not taken on many men since the talk 
of coming troubles b^;an is that, close to the border as we are, 
many have oonnections with the Welsh by business or marriage, 
and these. If enrolled in the garrison, might serve as spies, and 
give wtu*ning of any movement we might undertake. I had 
hoped that Percy could have spared me a hundred good men- 
at-arms. I would rather have bad hie men than others, because 
they have been trained in border warfare by the constant 
troubles In Scotland, and would, moreover, come to me with a 
better heart than others, since Sir Henry's wife is my sister, 
and it ia therefore almost a family quarrel npon which they have 
entered. 

"Had I known when I wrote, that the king was on his way 
north, I should have taken steps to raise my strength else- 
where, as of course Percy would hare occasion to use every 
lance be could muster. Lord Grey has sent off a messenger to 
the king begging him to denounce this fellow as an outlaw, 
and should he be troublesome, he himself may, alter he has 
done with the Scots, send hither a force, for although we may 
hope, with the aid of the levies of the border counties, to 
drive hack the Welsh in whatever force they may come, 'tis 
another thing to march into the motmtains. The matter has 
been tried again and again, and has always taxed the power of 
En^ond to the utmost" 

"'TIS of no use lamenting over spilt milk, but for my part 
I regret that Parliament did not give a fair hearing to Glen- 
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dower's complaint agUDst Lord Ore^. Tbe refnaal to do bo 
was a bigfa-faanded one. It haa driven thie auD to desperatloD, 
and haa enliBted the sympathiee of atl Welshmen who have 
English neighbours; for the; cannot bob say among themMlTee, 
' If he is to be plundered and despoiled and his complaittta 
refused a hearing, what is to prevent our beii^ similarly de- 
spoiled I Tie surely bettor to take up the sword at once and 
begin again the fight for our independence.' Ab it is, It may 
cost thousands of Uvee, immense efforts, and vast trouble before 
things are placed on their former footing. Doubtless the cap- 
tain of the men-at-arms you have brought Is a good soldier, 
since Percy says that he is captain of his garrison at Alnwickl" 

"He bears a high reputation in Northumberland, Sir Edmund. 
I may say that he is my uncle, and 'tis from his recommenda- 
tion that Lord Percy in the first place took me into his house- 
hold." 

" I will go down and speak with himi" the knight said. " I 
gave orders, as soon as I beard who had arrived, that proper 
eotortainment should be given to all; yet it is but right that 
I should myself go down to thank them for having come so far, 
and to welcome their captain, whose experience will be of no 
small use to my own men, who have never been engaged in 
border war. Bome have fought in France, but under conditions 
so different that their experience will aid Uiem but little, save, 
indeed, if the Welsh grow so strong and so bold that they 
venture to attack this castle." 

Perc3r's men, when the knight descended, had indeed safe 
down to supper with the retainers of the castle, while Alwyn 
was being eotortained by the captain of his men-at-arms. All 
rose to tiieir feet when Sir Edmund entered, bub he waved 
hia hand to them to be seated. 

"Finish your meal," he said, "and afterwards if you will 
muster in the courtryard I will inspect you and see what stout 
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Northumberland men Lord Percy hits sent me." He then went 
up to the top of the keep with Oswald, pointed out the distant 
hills, aod told him what valleys and villages Uy among them, 
and the direction in which such roads a« there were ran. By 
the time they had descended, Percy's men were drawn up in 
the court-yard. 

"Thia is my uncle. Captain Alwyn Forster," Oswald said, 
"of whom Lord Percy has written to you." 

" I am glad to see so stout a soldier here," the knight said, 
holding out his hand to Alwyn, "and I am grateful to Lord 
Percy for sending, in answer to my request, one in whom be 
has such perfect confidence : and I specially thank you for hav- 
ing willingly relinquished so important a post, to head so small 
a following." 

"I was glad to come. Sir Edmund, for I had rested so long 
at Alnwick that I longed for some brisk action, and fell gladly 
into my lord's view when he requested me to come hither. I 
can answer for my men, for they are all picked by myself from 
among the stoutest of Sir Henry's following." 

" That I can well believe," the knight said as he looked at 
the twenty troopers. "Tall, strong men all, Mid as brave as 
they are strong, I doubt not I shall be glad to have so stout 
a band to ride behind me if these Welshmen break out. You 
are all accustomed to bolder warfare, but this difiers a good 
deal from that in Northumberland. While the northern forays 
are moetly made by horsemen, it ia rare that your Welshman 
adventures himself on horseback. But they are as active as your 
wild ponies, and as swift, and if the trouble increases they will 
give you plenty to do. I learn from your lord's letter that 
you will be, as usual, under pay from him while you are with 
me. I shall pay you as much more. Tis meet that if you 
render me service I should see that you are comfortable and 
well contented." 
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There was a murmur of satisfaction among the men, and 
after recommending them to the care of the captain of the 
garrison, and bidding Alwyn apeak in the name of hia men 
feariessly for anything that should be lacking, Sir Edmund left 
the court-yard. The seneschal of the castle, Sir John Wyncliffe, 
requested Oswald to follow him. He first showed him the 
chamber in one of the turrete that he was to occupy, and then 
took him down to the hall, where two other knights, four 
esquires, and two or three pages were assembled in readiness 
for the sapper. Mortimer, with his wife and two daughters, 
presently came down and took his place at the head of the 
cable, at which the others sat down in order of their rank. As 
a guest, Oswald was placed among the knights. Before sitting 
down. Sir Edmund presented him to his wife and daughters. 

"This is one of Sir Henry Percy's esquires," he said, "and 
can give you more news of Sir Percy's wife, of whom, beyond 
saying that she sends her greetings to you all, Hotspur telb 
us nothing." 

" Have you been long a member of Sir Henry Percy's house- 
hold t" 

" But a year, my lady." 

"Hotspur speaks of him in very high tenns, and says that 
he has rendered him great services, and that he has the highest 
confidence in him." 

"To what family do you belong, sir!" the dame asked, 
" From my husband's sister, who was staying here some months 
since, I learned much of your northern families." 

" I am the son of John Forstor of Yardhope, who has the 
reputation of being as hard a fighter as any on the border. 
He is not a knight, though of fair estates; for although Earl 
Percy offered him knighthood for his services at the battle of 
Otterbum, he said that he preferred remaining plain John 
Forster, as his fathers had been before him. My mother was 
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ft daughter of Sir Walter Gillespie, and my uncle is captain of 
the garriaon of Alnwick, and it was for his good-will towards 
him and my father that Sir Henry appointed me one of his 
esquires, thinking, moreover, that I might be more useful than 
some, because I know every foot of the border, having relationa 
on the Scottish side of it" 

They now sat down to supper. After it was over, Sir 
Edmund took Oswald with him to his wife's bower. " There", 
he said, " you can talk at your ease, and tell us how my sister, 
your mistress, is, and the children." 

"Did you not say, Sir Edmund," his wife asked, "that it 
was the captain of his men-atfirmB that Sir Hotspur sent 
hither in command of the bandt" 

"That is 80, dame." 

" Then surely he should have been at our table." 

"I asked him," Sir Edmund replied, "but he said that he 
would rather, with my permission, lodge with John Baldt?, 
who is, like himself, a stout soldier, but who likes better his 
own society than that of the high table. He said that except 
upon rare and special occasions he always has been accustomed 
to take his meals alone or with some comrades whom he could 
take to his room. As this is also John Baldiy's habit, he prayed 
me to allow him to accept his invitation to share his room." 

" What he says about his habits is true, my lady. I can 
well understand my uncle cares not for company where it 
wouM not be seemly for him to raise his voice or to enter into 
a hot argument on some point of arms." 

" What were the services of which Sir Henry speakst" 

" It was a mission with which he charged me, and which in- 
volved some danger." 

"By the way," Dame Mortimer said, "my sister-in-law 
wrote to me some time since, telling us of a strange conflict 
that was held between one of the squires and another who 
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had been newly appointed, and who on one of the mountun 
ponies worsted his opponent, although the latt«r was much 
older, and moreorer clad in full armour and riding a heavy 
war-horse. Was it you who were the victor on that occasion!" 
"I can scarce be said to have been the victor, my lady. It 
was indeed hardly a combat. But I maintained that one accus- 
tomed to the exerciaes in use among our border men, and 
mounted on one of our ponies accustomed to move with great 
rapidity and to turn and twist at the slightest movement of 
the rider's knee, would be a match for a heavy-armed knight 
in single combat, although a number would have no chance 
against the charge of a handful of mailed knights, and Sir 
Hcnry put it to the proof at once." 



CHAPTEK IX. 
THB WILSH EiaiNQ. 

FR a time the garrison at the castle had but little to do. 
Lord Grey had taken no steps to recover the estates from 
which his retainers had been so unceremoniously ejected. He 
had, indeed, marched a strong force through them, but the 
Welsh had entirely withdrawn, and it would be necessary to 
keep so large a force unemployed, were he to reoccupy the land, 
that he abstained from taking any decisive action prior to the 
return of the messenger whom he had despatched to inform 
the king of the forcible meaeUFes that Glendower had taken 
to recover the estate. It would have been no trifling step to 
take to carry his arms into Wales, and so bring on a fresh 
struggle after so many years of peace, and he would not move 
in the matter until he had the royal authority. 

Henry lost no time in replying. Qlendower had been an 
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open supporter of Richard, and bad retired from court rather 
than own Mb succeBsor aa king. He had made his complaints 
against Lord Qrey before Parliament, and his ^peal had been 
rejected by an overwhelming majority. His attack upon Lord 
Qrey was therefore viewed in the light of an insult to the 
royal power, and a fortnight after Oswald and his party 
arrived at Sir Edmund's a messenger arrived with a royal 
order to all barons holding castles on the border to proclaim 
Owen Glendower an outlaw, and to take all measures necessary 
to capture him. Sir Edmund shook his head as he read the 
proclamation, copies of which were to be fixed to the castle 
gate and in other conspicuous places. 

"Lord Grey has stirred up a fii-e that it will be difficult to 
extinguish. It were as wise to kick over a hire of bees when 
naked to the waist as to set Wales in a ferment again. Had 
this proclamation been sent to me only, I would have taken it 
upon myself to hold it over until I had myself made a journey 
north to see the king, and to submit to him my views on the 
subject, and to point out how dire might be the consequences 
to the inhabitantfi of our marches, and how great would be the 
effort required if Glendower should be supported by the whole 
of bis countrymen, aa 1 believe he will be. However, aa it has 
been sent to all the keepers of the marches this cannot be done, 
and I shall at once send orders to the sheriffs of Shropshire 
and Hereford to warn the militia that they may be called out 
at any moment and must hold themselves in preparedness, 
having every man his arms and accoutrements in good condi- 
tion and fit for service according to the law. I shall also 
issue orders to my own tenants to be ready to take up arms, 
and to drive their herds away, and bring their wives and 
families into the casUe, as soon as the beacon fire is lighted 
on the summit of the keep." 

This was said to Oswald, to whom Sir Edmund bad taken a 
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strong likiii^ and to whom he spoke more freely than he 
might have done to his own knights and officers, as being in 
Earl Percy's service and having do personal interest in the 
matters in debate. 

"You yourself have heard the tales that have been brought 
in to me, showing how greatly the people have been stirred by 
the belief in Glendower'a powers of necromancy; how blue 
flnmes have been seen to issue from every window and loop- 
bole of his house; how red clouds of various strange shapes 
hover over it, and mysterious sounds are heard throughout the 
night. For myself, I believe not these tales, though I would 
not take upon myself to say they are false, since everyone 
knows that there are men who hare dealings with the powers 
of darkness ; still, I should have myself to see these things before 
I gave credence to them. That, however, makes no difference 
in the matter; tnio or not^ they seem to be believed by the 
Welsh, and cannot but increase his power. Well, we shall soon 
hear what reply he makes to the proclamation, of which he will 
certainly hear within a few hours of its p<»ting." 

The answer indeed was not long in -coming, for within a 
week a copy of the reply sent by Qlendower to the king 
appeared side by side with every proclamation put up, none 
knowing who were daring enough to affix them. In this, 
Olendower no longer spoke of his grievance against Lord 
Grey, but declared that with the will of the people he had 
assumed the sovereignty of Wales, to which he was legally 
entitled by his descent from her kings. He called upon every 
Welshman in England to resort at once to his standard. 

"The die is cast now," Sir Edmund said, as be read the 
paper affixed to the castle gate. " It is no longer a question 
whether Glendower is wrongfully treated by Lord Grey, it is 
a matter touching the safety of the realm and the honour of 
our lord the king. There is, I have now learned, some founda- 
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tion for Owen's claim to be the representative of the king* 
of Wales, tbrough hie mother, £linor. She was the eldest 
daughter of Elinor the Bed, who waa daughter and heiresa of 
Catharine, one of the daughters of Llewellyn, the last Prince 
of Wales, For aught I know there may be othere who have 
a better claim than he, but at least he has royal blood in his 
veins. At present that matters little. He has usurped the 
title of Kiog of Wales, and is evidently a most ambitioiis and 
dangerous fellow, and none can doubt that this scheme has 
not just sprung from his brain, but has long been prepared, 
and that his quarrel with Lord Grey has but hastened the out- 
break. 

" I shall myself ride to Ruthyn and consult with Lord Grey 
as to the measures to be taken. It may be that our forces may 
be sufficient to crush the movement ere it gains strength, though 
I greatly doubt it. Still, it would be well that we should act in 
concert Sir John But^n and Sir Philip Haverstone, do you 
take half a dosen men-ab-anns and ride through the country, 
bidding all the tenante assemble here next Saturday in their 
arms and harness that I myself may inspect them. You may 
tell them that a third of their number must be in readiness 
to-night, and must ride hither by morning. The others must, 
on an alarm being given, gather in strong houses selected by 
themselves as the most defensible in their district, with their 
wives and families, so as to repel any attack the Welsh may 
make, leaving behind them the boys and old men to drive off 
their flocks and herds either towards the nearest castle, or to 
Hereford or Shrewsbury, as may be nearest to them.'' 

When the knights had left, messengers were sent out to all 
the owners of castles in Eadnor, Hereford, and Shropshire, 
bidding them assemble in four days' time at Ludlow. On the 
day of the meeting nearly three hundred tenants and vassals 
presented themselves. To them Sir Edmund, having firat in- 
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■p«cted them and tfaeir arms, explained the situation. Then 
each mac was asked how many he could bring into tlie field 
in accordance with the tenna of his holding, and it was found 
the total amounted to nigh ei^t hundred men. 

" I know not when the affair is likely to begin, and will there- 
fore call only for a quarter of your force. Send your sons and 
unmarried men. At the end of a month they can return to 
you, and if needs be you can send as many more in their places. 
It may be that I shall not require these, but poesibly every 
man may have to come out; but you must bear in mind it is 
not for the defence of this town and castle that men are 
required, for the garrison and burghers can hold out against 
any attack, but to save your homesteads from destruction." 

The news had created a deep sensation. Although none of 
those present had experienced the horrors of border warfare, 
there was not one but had heard from their fathers tales of 
burning, massacre, and wholesale destruction by the Weldi 
forays. But bo long a time had passed since the last serious 
insurrection, that the news that Wales might shortly be in arms 
again, came as a terrible blow to them. AU agreed to send in 
their proportion of men at once, and to see that the rest were 
all ready to assemble immediately the summons came. The 
next day some forty knights, owners of the castles thickly 
scattered through the border counties, assembled in Ludlow 
Castle. There was a long consultation ^ arrangetnento were 
made for the despatch of messengers by those nearest to the 
frontier with news of any Welsh raid; points were fixed upon 
where each should assemble with what force he could gather, 
thence to march to any threatened place, or to assemble at 
Ludlow Castle, Mortimer being the warden of the marches 
along that line of the border. 

On the following day Sir Edmund rode with two of his 
knights to bold council with Lord Grey at Euthyn. The 
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dietance was considarable, and be was absent six daya from bis 
castle. Before be returned, an event happened that showed 
Glendower was in earnest, and intended to maintain his pre- 
tensions hj the aword. At daybreak, on the third day after 
Mortimer bad left, a messenger arrived at the castle with 
news that a Urge body of Welsh bad, the evening before 
entered Badnor by the road across the hills from Llanidloes, 
and were marching towards Knighton, burning the villages as 
they went, and slaying all who fell into their hands. The 
born was at once sounded, and Sir John Wyncliife and the 
other knights hastily assembled in the court-yard. Here, after 
a short consultation, it was determined that a mounted party 
should be at once despatched to endeavour to harass the 
advance of the Welsh, the troop consisting of Alwyn's men- 
at-arms, twenty men of the g&rriaon, and fifty mounted men 
who formed part of the new levy. Four hundred foot- 
men were to follow at once. Sir John Wyneliffe at first 
thought of ttdcing the command himself, but it was pointed 
out to him that bis presence would be required in Ludlow to 
marshal tbs forces that would speedily anrive from all the 
country round. Sir John Burgon, therefore, a valiant knight, 
who had greatly distinguished himself against the French, was 
unanimously chosen by his companions as leader of the whole 
party, while with him rode Sir Philip Haveratone and Sir 
William Bastow. 

"This reminds one of one's doings at home, Oswald," his 
uncle said, as be formed up his Uttle troop. "I trust the 
Welsh will not retreat until we have had a taste of their 
quality; but I doubt much if they will prove as formidable 
foes as the Scotch borderers." 

For a considerable portion of the distance the roads led 
through forests, which at that time covered the greater part 
of the country. Oswald, at the invitation of the knights, rode 
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With' them at the head of the cavalcade. The way was beguiled 
by sDecdotes, that had been passed down from mouth to mouth, 
of the last Webh war. They reached Knighton b; nine 
o'clock. The enemy had not as yet come withio sight of the 
town, but tJiroughout the night the sky to the west had been 
red with the flames of the burning villages and homesteads. 
The male inhabitants were all under arma; many had already 
sent their wives and chUdren in waggons towards Ludlow, but 
as the town had a strong wall the men were determined upon 
making a atout defence. 

They crowded round the newly arrived troops with loud 
cheers, which were raised again and again when they heard 
that by mid-day four hundred footmen would arriTe to their 
aasistance. It had been arranged that Sir Philip Haverstone 
should ramain in the town to take charge of the defence, and 
that the mounted men should, under Sir John Burgon, en- 
deavour to check the Welsh plundering parties in the open. 
Sir William Bastow was to renuun to assist Haverstone in the 
defence of the town. There was no great fear of this falling, 
as before the day was out four or five thousand men would he 
assembled at Ludlow, and would be able to march to its relief. 
These matters being arranged Sir John Bui^gon led his little 
troop out of the town. 

The accounts of the Welsh forces were very conflicting, but 
the balance of opinion was that there were not less than four 
or five thousand of them. Beyond the fact that they were 
skirting the hills and advancing towards Knighton the terrified 
fugitives could say nothing save of their own experiences. It 
was evident, however, that the Welsh force was not keeping 
together, but after crossing the border had broken up and 
scattered over the country, burning and slaying. Some of the 
bands had approached to within five miles of the town, and 
they might not improbably come in contact with fresh bands 
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of the enemy croadng the hills near the eouroe of the Severn. 
Aa aoon aa they bad sallied from the castle and left the town 
behind them Sir John halted his party. 

"Now, men," he said, "there ia one thing that you should 
remember — these Welshmen are not to be despised. Doubtless 
you will be able to ride over them, but do not think that when 
you have done so you have defeated them. They will throw 
themselves down on the ground, leap up as you pass over them, 
stab your horses from below, seize your legs and try to drag 
you from your saddles, leap up on to the crupper behind you, and 
stab you to the heart. This is what makes them so dangerous 
a foe to horsemen, and at Crecy they did terrible execution 
among the French chivalry; therefore be careful and wary. 
Spit all you see on the ground with your lances, and bold 
your swords ever in readiness to strike them down as they 
rise up beside you. Keep in as close order as you can, for 
thus you will make it more difficult for them to rise from the 
ground as you pass over." 

He then formed his troop into two lines. In the centre of 
t^e front line he placed the twenty men-at-arms from the 
castle, with fifteen of the teniuts on either hand. Oswald's 
troop formed the centre of the eecond line, with ten of tfae 
tenants on either flank. Another of the knights was in com- 
mand in this line. They were to ride some fifty paces behind 
the first, to cut down all who rose to their feet after the first 
line had passed; and if the resistance were strong and the 
first line brought to a stand, they were to ride up and reinforce 
them. They had ridden some three nOee when they saw r 
column of smoke rise half a mile away. The pace was quick- 
ened, and they had gone but a short distance when some 
panic-stricken men came running down the road. 

"How many Welshmen have attacked your village)" Sir 
John asked. 
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" Hundrede ot them. Sir Knight," one of the men panted 
out, "at least, bo it seemed to me; but indeed we were this 
side of the village when they rushed into it, and seeing that 
nought could be done to resist them we fled at once." 

When witJiin three hundred yards of the village they entered 
open ground, and at once formed up in the order the knight 
had directed. Oswald took his place by the side of his uncle, 
ft couple of lengths in advance of their own troop. Scarce a 
word was spoken in the ranks. Here and there dead bodies 
were scattered over the grouod, showing that the pursuit of 
the fugitives had been maintained thus far. From the village 
the wild shouts of the triumphant Welsh sounded plainly, but 
mingled with these came occasionally a cry of pain, that seemed 
to show that either the work of slaughter was not yet com- 
pleted, or that some of the vill^^rs still held one of the houses, 
and were defending themselves until the last 

Every face was set and stem. The tenants knew that at 
any moment similar scenes m^ht he enacted in their own 
villages; while the men-at-arms were eager to get at the foe 
and take vengeance for the murders they had perpetrated. 

"Be sure you keep your ranks," Sir John said; "remember 
that any who straggle may be attacked by a score of these 
wild men, and slain before others can come to their help. 
Ride forward in perfect sileDce till we are within striking 
distance." 

At a gallop the troop swept down upon the viUi^;e. As they 
reached the first houses they saw that the road was full of wild 
figures. Some were emerging from the houses laden with such 
spoil as could be gathered there, chiefly garments; others with 
torches were setting fire to the thatched roofs; while in the 
middle of the village a number were attacking a house some- 
what larger and more massively built than the rest Sir John 
raised his sword with the shout of "A Mortimer! a Mortimer I" 
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The shout was re-echoed by his followers, and a momeDt later 
they dashed into the midst of the Welsh. At first they swept 
all before them; but speedily the mountaineers, running out 
from the houeee, gathered thickly on each side of the road, 
and as the first line passed, closed in behind it, and ninniog 
even more swiftly than the charging horses, strove to leap up 
behind. 

Some struck at the horses with their swords, hamstringing 
several of them, and slaying their riders as they fell. 

"Bide, ride!" the knight in command of the second line 
shouted, and at even greater speed than before his followers 
rode hotly forward, and came ere long on the straggling mass, 
for the first line were now endeavouring to turn bo as to face 
their assailants. With a great shout the second line fell upon 
them, the war-cries of " A Percy t a Percy ! " being mingled with 
those of " A,Mortimer!" Their approach had been unnoticed 
by the Welsh, and their onslaught was irresistible. The Webb 
were hurled to the ground by the impetus of the charge, and 
the two lines joined hands. 

"Forward again!" Sir John shouted, and the troop dashing 
forward were soon hotly engaged with the enemy, who were 
in strong force at the point where they were attacking the 
house. The orders of their commander were now impossible 
to follow. It was a fierce mSl^e, where each fought for himself. 

"Face round!" Oswald shouted. "Now, men, lay about you. 
A Percy ! a Percy ! " 

The active little horses swung round instantly and faced the 
crowd surging up against them. This was the style of fight- 
ing to which the border men wore accustomed. Active as the 
Welsh were, the border ponies were as quick in their move- 
ments, wheeling and turning hither and thither, but keeping 
ever within a short distance of each other. The troopers hewed 
down the foe with their heavy awords, and being partly pro- 
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tected by their armout they pOBseased a great advantage orer 
their oppouents. Oswald and his uncle fought slightly in ad- 
vance of the others, lending a helping hand to each other when 
the pressure was greatest. On one occasion a Welshman seized 
Alwyn's leg while he was engaged with a foeroan on the other 
side^ and strove to throw him from his horse. 

Oswald wheeled his pony, and with a sweeping blow rid his 
uncle of his foe; but at the same moment a man leapt up 
behind him, while two others assailed him in front. The 
Welshman's sinewy arms prevented him from again raising his 
sword, and he would have been slain by those in front had he 
not at the moment slipped his right foot from his stimip and 
thrown himself from his horse, his leg sweeping off the man 
who held him behind, and hurled him to the ground beneath 
him. The Welshman's grasp instantly relaxed, but as Oswald 
tried to rise, a blow fell upon his helmet, and four Welshmen 
threw themselves upon him. He threw his arms around two 
of them and rolled over and over with them, thereby frus- 
trating the efforts of their companions to strike or stab him 
through some unguarded point in his armour, when suddenly 
there was a mighty shout, two tremendous blows were struck 
in quick succession, then there was a shout, " Hold them still. 
Master Oswald, hold them still!" 

Oswald tightened his grasp on his assailants, who were now 
striving to rise. There was another crashing blow, and then 
his last opponent slipped from his grasp and fled. 

"Thanks, Boger," he said, as he leapt to his feet, "you 
were but just in time; another minute and those fellows would 
have got their knives into me." 

" I have had my eye upon you, master, all the time, and 
while doing a little on my own account have kept myself in 
readiness to come to your aid if need be." 

Roger was fighting with a heavy mace, and the number of 
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man lying round with their ekaUa crushed id showed wiUi 
what terrible effect he had been using it Oswald again le^pt 
on to his horee, which had been too well trained to leave his 
tnaster'a side, and had indeed in no Email degree aided him, 
by kicking furiously at the Welsh as they strove to aid their 
comndea on the ground. By this time the combat wag well- 
nigh over. The protection afforded by Alwyn's band against 
any attack on their rear had enabled Sir John's men-at-arms 
and the tenants to clear the street in front of thein; but the 
Welsh, though unable to hold their own in open fight, had 
now betakeo themselves to their bows and arrows, and from 
behind every house shot fast. 

The door of the house that had still resisted had been 
thrown open, and eight men had come out followed by some 
twenty women and children. 

"Do each of you leap up behind one of usl" Sir John 
shouted. "Help the women up, men, then rightabout and 
ride out of the village. It is getting too hot for us here." 

The order was quickly obeyed, and placing the horses carry- 
ing a double burden in the centre, the troop rode out in a 
compact body. The Welsh poured out into the road behind 
them. 

" Level your spears !" Alwyn shouted to his men, who had by 
his orders fallen in in the rear of the others. The long spears 
were levelled, and with a shout the twenty men rode down on 
their pursuers, bursting their way through them as if they had 
been but a crowd of lay figures; then, wheeling they returned 
again, none venturing to try to hinder them, and rejoined 
the main body. 

"Well done, indeed!" Sir John Burgon exclaimed, "and in 
knightly fashion. Verily those long border spears of yours 
are right good weapons when so stoutly used." 

Once outside the village the troop rode quietly on to the 
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■pot at which they had first charged, then the rillagen du- 
mounted. 

" You made a atout defence, men," Sir John uid. " It was 
well that you had time to gain that house." 

" It was agreed that all should take to it. Sir Knight," one 
of the men said; " but the attach was lo sudden that only we 
and these women had time to reach it before they were on 
us, and had it not been for your arrival they must soon have 
mastered us, for they were brii^ng up a tree to bunt in the 
door; and as none of us had time to catch up our bows and 
arrows we had no way of hindering them. StiU, methinks 
many would have fallen before they forced their way in." 

The men now fell in again. Their numbers were counted. 
The losses were by far the heaviest in the front line. Five of 
the castle men-at-arms and fourteen of the levy were killed, 
several others bad gashes from the long knives and light axes 
of the Welsh. Five of the tenants in the second line had 
fallen, but none of Alwyn's band, although most of the latter 
had received wounds more or less serious in their combat with 
the Welsh. 

"The loss is heavy," Sir John said, "but it is as nought to 
that inflicted upon the Welsh. I did not count them as we 
rode back, but assuredly over a hundred have foUen, not count- 
ing those who were slain in that last charge of yoars, Alwyn; 
truly your men have fought gallantly, as was shown by the 
pile of dead where your men-at-arma defended our rear. The 
Welsh will be moving ere long. Half the village is already 
burning, and you may he sure that there is nothing left to 
sack in the other bouses. If they come this way we must fall 
back, for in the forest we shall be no match for them. If they 
move across the open country we may get an opportunity of 
charging them again." 

He told two of his men to dismount and to crawl cautiously 
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along, one on each side of the burning village, and to bring 
back news the moment the Welsh b^;an to leave iC In 
twenty minutes both returned saying that the enemy were 
streaming out at the other end of the village laden with 
plunder of all kinds. There seemed to be no order or disci- 
pline among them, each trooping along at his pleasure. 

" Good ! " the knight said ; " we will give them another lesson, 
and Uiis time on more favourable terms than the last." 

The troops formed into column and galloped at a canter 
through the burning village. At the other end they came 
upon a number of stra^lers, who were at once killed. Then 
they emerged into the fields beyond and formed line. The 
plain was dotted with men, the nearest but a hundred yards 
away, the farthest nearly half a mile. In a single line the 
horsemen swept along. The rearmost Welshmen turned 
round at the tramp of the horses, and at once, throwing to 
the ground the bundles that they carried, took to their heels 
with shouts of warning. As these were heard the alarm spread 
among the rest, who, behoving that their foes had ridden away 
through the forest, were taken completely by surprise. 

A panic seized them; leaders in vain shouted orders, their 
voices were unheard among the cries of the men. Some, in- 
deed, gathered together as they ran; but the greater portion 
fled in various directions, to escape the line of spears venge- 
fuUy following thenL Those unable to avoid the charge stood 
at bay like wild animals. First shooting their arrows, diey 
drew their short axes or their knives as the horsemen came 
within a abort distance of them Few had a chance of striking, 
most of them felling pierced through and through by the 
spears. Those who by Bwiftness of eye escaped this fate 
sprung at the horses like wild-cats, clinging to the saddles, 
while they strove to bury their knives in the riders' bodies. 

Their back-pieces now served the troopers in good stead, as 
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did their superior personal strength. Some beftt their assail- 
ants down on to the pommel of their saddles and throttled or 
■tabbed them, while in many cases where they were hard 
pressed the sword of a comrade nd them from their foes. So 
the line held on its way until they reached the head of the 
body of fugitives, then in obedience to the shout of Sir John 
Burgon they turned, broke up into small bodies and scoured 
the plain, cutting down the flying foe, and did not draw bridle 
until what remained of the enemy had gained the shelter of_ 
the wood. Then, at the sound of their leader's Orumpet they 
gathered around him in the centre of the plain. Two or three 
hod fallen from the Welsh arrows, and not a few had received 
ugly slashes from their Imives, but with these exceptions all 
had come scatheless through the fray. At least two hundred 
dead Welshmen were scattered on the plain. 

"You have done your work well, men," Sir John said, 
"and taught them a lesson that they will not forget Now, 
let UH ride back to Knighton and see how matten go there." 

On arriving at the little town they found that all was quiet 
and that no bodies of Welsh had approached the town. The 
party of horse were again sent out in various directions, the 
smoke serving them as a guide; the villages were found to 
be entirely deserted, but poshing farther on many fugitives 
came out from hiding-places. Their reports were all of the 
same character. The Welsh were in full retreat for their own 
country. By the time the troops returned with the news to 
Knighton, the footmen from Ludlow bad marched in and were 
being entertained by the inhabitants, who, now that the danger 
had passed, had returned 

"Retired have they. Sir Johnt" his two fellow-knights said 
as he arrived with his following. "It was but a raid for 
plunder then, and not an invasion. Doubtless Olendower 
merely wished to warm their blood, and to engage them so 
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far in his enterprise tliat tiey could no longer drav back. 
They must have carried off some hundreds of cattle and aheep, 
to my nothing of other plunder, and had it not been for our 
having the news soon enough to get here before they retired, 
they would have got off scatheless. As it is, they have learned 
that even a well-planned foray cannot be carried out with im- 
punity, but the loss of three hundred lives will not affect 
them greatly, when it is clear that they have murdered twice 
that number as well as enriched themselves with plunder." 

"I think not that we shall hear of them again," Sir John 
said. "Glendower has shown us without doubt what are his 
intentions, and be may now wait to see what cornea of last 
night's work. I expect that he will keep among the hills, 
where he cau fight to better advantage, for horsemen are of 
little use where there are mountains and forests." 

After a consultation between the knights it was agreed that 
two hundred of the footmen were to remain for two or three 
days at Knighton in case the retreat of the Welsh might be a 
feigned one, intended to lull the inhabitants into a state of 
security and then to make a sudden night attack upon the 
walls. The whole force remained until the next morning, and 
then, leaving Sir Philip Haveretone in command of the party 
remaining at Knighton, the rest, horse and foot, marched back 
to Ludlow. 

" Your band have indeed distinguished themselves, Oswald," 
Sir John had said on the previous evening as they talked on 
the events of the day. " Truly they are as stout men as I 
have ever seen fighting. And you have escaped without a 
wound, though I marked that your armour and clothes were 
covered with mire, as if you had been rolling in the rood." 

"That is just what I have been doing, Sir John. One of 
them leaped on to the horse behind me and pinioned my arms, 
while two or three others made at me with axes and staves. 
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The clasp of the fellow was like ao iroo band, and seeing that 
my only chance was to rid myself of him, I slung my leg ovot 
my horse, and we came down together, he undennost Whether 
the fall killed him or not I cannot say, but his arms relaxed; 
half a dozen sprang on me, and in another minute I should 
have been killed, had not that big trooper of mine come to my 
aid, and with a mighty mace dashed out their brains well-nigh 
before they knew that they were attacked." 

"A stout fellow indeed," Sir John said, "and one I should 
like to have to ride behind me on tbe day of battle. I had 
marked him before, and thought that I had never seen a more 
stalwart knave, though methinka that he would look better 
did he not crop his hair so wondroualy short." 

Oswald laughed. "He does it not to beautify himself. Sir 
John, but to hide the fact that the hair on his crown is but 
of six weeks' growth." 

And then he related the circumstances under which Roger 
came to be a member of his troop. 

"By my faith, he has done well!" Sir John said; "a man 
with such sinews as that is lost in a cloister. He is a merry 
fellow too. I have often marked him at the castle, and bis 
laugh is a veritable roar that would sound strange echoing 
along the galleries of a monastery. The abbot did well to let 
him go, for such a fellow might well disturb the peace and quiet 
of a whole convent. You say that he has skiU in war!" 

" Yes, Sir John. He has been the instmctor in arms of the 
lay brothers, and of some of the monks too, and he led the 
contingent of the abbey at Otterburn; and although the day 
went against the English he and bis followers greatly distin- 
guished themselves." 

" If you would part with him I would better his condition, 
Master Oswald, for on my recommendation Sir Edmund wouH, 
I am sure, make him captain of a company." 
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" I should be sorry indoed to part with him, Sir John, and 
the more bo since he has saved my life to-day; but even vara 
I willing I feel sure he would not leave me, as we have gone 
through some adventures together, and he beUeves that it is to 
me that he owes his escape from the convent" 

" What were these adventures, Oswald )" 

"It was a matter touching the Earl of March— not Sir 
Edmund's nephew, now in the care of the king, but the 
Scottish earl, Geoi^ Earl of Dunbar, also bearing the title of 
Earl of March. Now that he has taken the oath to King 
Henry there is no reason why I should not speak of it." And 
he then gave them an account of his visit to Dunbar and of 
his escape. 

"And why did the earl wish to keep yout" 

"Maybe, sir, that he had not then made up his mind, and 
thought that afEaii? might yet have been accommodated be- 
tween himself Douglas, and the Scottish king." 

"Perhaps that was so," Sir John agreed; "he is a crafty as 
well as a bold man. However, you were well out of Dunbar, 
and you and your monk managed the affair well. Think you 
that the earl is to be trusted 1" 

"I should say so. These great Scottish nobles deem them- 
selves well-nigh the king's equal, and carry on their wars 
against each other as independent lords. His castle of Dunbar 
is in the hands of his bitterest enemy, and Douglas wiU come 
into no small portion of his estates. Without the aid of 
England he could not hope to recover them, and his interests 
therefore are wholly bonnd up with ours." 

'"Tis strange that there should be two Earls of March of 
different families and names, and now that Dunbar has become 
a vassal of the king it will make the matter stranger. How- 
ever, at present no mistakes can arise, seeing that the one is 
an able warrior and the other a mere boy. But in the future. 
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were the two Earls of March at the same time at the court of 
our king, mistakes might well be made and strange complica- 
tions take place. 

"Doubtless you are aware that Sir Edmund's nephew is by 
right of birth King of England. He was, you know, sprung 
from the Duke of Clarence, the elder brother of the Duke of 
Lancaster. The duke died without male issue, and his rights 
fell to Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, the husband of his 
daughter Philippa. From their marriage was bom the Roger 
Mortimer who was lord-lieutenant of Ireland during a part of 
King Richaid'a reign, and was killed in the wars of that country. 
He left two sons, of whom the elder was but eight or nine 
years old when Richard was dethroned, and he and his brother 
aie now living at Windsor, and are well treated there by the 
Idng. Had my Igrd's nephew attained the age of manhood at 
the deposition of Richard, many would doubtless have supported 
his right to the throne, but for a child of eight to rule this 
realm and keep in check the turbulence of the great lords would 
be 80 absurd that no one even mentioned his name, and Henry 
of course ascended the throne as if by right of conquest." 

"I have heard something of this before, Sir John, but as 
the Percys were among the chief supporters of Henry the fact 
that there was one who had greater rights to the throne was 
never talked of at Alnwick, although by Percy's marriage with 
Sir Edmund's sister he became uncle of the young Earl of 
March." 

"I can understand that, and indeed Sir Edmund himself 
has never in the most intimate conversation with us expressed 
any opinion that the young earl would, if he had his rights, 
be King of England." 
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CHAPTER X. 
A BREACH OF DUTY. 

TWO or three hours after the return of the force to Ludlow 
Sir Edmund Mortimer returned, having ridden almost 
without a halt since he received the news of the Welsh incur- 
noa His knights met him in the court-yard. 

" Well, my friende, I hear you have sent the Welsh back 
again aa fast as they came." 

"We cannot say that, Sir Edmund," Sir John Wyncliffe 
replied. "Sir John fiurgon went out with ninety horse, and, 
coming upon a party of five or six hundred of them, killed 
half their number and put the rest to flight, but their main 
body left of their own free-will and without any urging. Tis 
a pity that they were so hurried, for in another twenty-four 
hours we should have had some four thousand men on the 
march against them, besides those who first went on." 

" Have they done much damage 1" 

"There is scarce a house left standing between the hills on 
this side of Llanidloes and Knighton. From what we can 
gather they must have slain three or four hundred at least 
At first the total was put much higher, but as soon as they 
retired many fugitives made their way into Knighton, having 
slipped away in the darkness when their villages were attacked, 
and concealed themselves in the woods or among the rocks." 

"There has been fighting up in the north too," Sir Edmund 
said. "When I got to Ruthyn I found that Lord Grey was 
away, but I talked over matters with hie knighte. I was to 
have left on the morning of the fifth day after leaving here, 
but at night Glendower's men raided almost up to the gates of 
the castle. Their plans were well laid, for just at midnight an 
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alarm was given by a sentry on the walls. Everyone ran to 
arms the instant the warder's born was sounded, but when I 
reached the top of the walls fires were bursting out Id twenty 
places. It was not long before the knights rode out with a 
hundred and fifty men-at^rms, but the Welsh were already 
gone. It seems that they had laid an ambuscade round every 
village, and ou the signal being given, fell at once upon the 
sleeping inhabitants, put all to the sword, fired the houses, 
and in ten minutes from the first alarm made ofi", driving 
horses, cattle, and sheep before them. I was with the party, 
and we rode hard and fast, but we came up with none of them. 
Each party must have gone its own way, striking off into the 
hills. Aa soon as we returned to the castle I started with my 
four men-at-arms, and we have lost no time on the road, 
especially after the rumour reached us that there had been a 
Welsh raid here also. Now, Sir John Burgoo, will you give 
me an account of the doings of your party!" 

The knight reported their proceedings after leaviog Ludlow, 
and concluded: 

"It is like that the story would not have so run. Sir 
Edmund, had it not been for the bravery abown by the north- 
ern men under the young squire Oswald and hia captain, 
Alwyn. So furiously did the Welsh assail us in rear that we 
should have suffered heavily indeed, even if we had not met 
with a grave disaster, had it not been that this band covered 
our rear while we charged forward, fighting so stoutly that 
the spot where they posted themselves was thickly covered 
with dead. I found time to look round now and then, for 
they made but a poor resistance to our advance. Never did 
I see stronger fighting. I have questioned the men. All say 
that none fought more bravely than young Oswald, and his 
uncle gives him warm praise. The lad, however, would have 
lost his life had it not been for that stout fellow who stands 
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half a head above his comradea, and is a very giant in etrength. 
Oswald himself told me hov it came about," and he repeated 
the account of the incident. 

"It was a quick thought to throv himself and the fellow who 
held him off the horse, though it would not have availed him 
much had not this stout man-at-arms been at hand. Still, in 
no case could he have defended himself single-handed against 
five of these knaves, though doubtless he would have given a 
good account of some of them had not his arms been held. 
Alwyn said that three times during the fray the young esquire 
saved his life by cutting down men who were attacking him 
from behind while he was occupied by other opponents in 
front." 

" He will make a valiant knight some day. Sir John. Sir 
Henry Percy would not have written so strongly about him 
had he not good reason for feeling that he would not do dis- 
credit to bia recommendation. Well, Sir Knights, you have 
all merited my thanks for the manner in which you have dia- 
charged your duties during my absence. Of course you were 
perfectly right, WyncIifTe, in remaining here until, at any rate, 
the knights broi^ht in their following from the country round. 
It was important to save Knighton, but vastly more so to 
prevent their overspreading the whole country, which might, 
for aught we can tell, have been Olendower's object; and it is 
as well that Haverstone and Bastow should have remained at 
Knighton. Now, as I have not broken my fast, and have 
ndden since midnight without a stop, I will breakfast, and 
we can then talk over the plana to be pursued, for there is no 
disguising the fact that Uie Welsh are up in arms, and that 
we have long and heavy work before us. 

" However, it is a matter too serious for us to undertake by 
ourselves, but is for the king himself to take in hand. A raid 
can be punished by a counter-raid; but now that Glendower 
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has declared himaelf sovereign of Wales, and that everything 
poinU to the fact that the men of his nation are alt ready to 
support him, it is a matter that touchea his majesty very 
closely, and I doubt not that as soon as he has finished this 
war with the Scots he will march hither at the head of his 
army. However, I shall send out a summons to the tenants 
of all my nephew's estates in Herefordshire, and order them to 
hold themselves in readiness should Glendower venture to in- 
vade us; but I think not that he will do so. He knows that 
these counties bristle with castles in which the people could 
find refuge, and that if he undertook to besiege them he would 
speedily lose the best part of his army. 

"Nona of his people have experience of war, and to besiege 
a strong place needs machines of all kinds, and of these Glen- 
dower has none, nor is it likely that he can construct them. 
Besides, while marching out he would be exposed to an attack 
by the garrisons of these castles sallying out in his rear. There- 
fore I think not that he will be foolish enough to undertake 
any great enterprises, though he may make raids and carry 
off booty and cattle as he has now done. Moreover, I cannot 
keep the vassals in the field longer than their feudal obliga- 
tions compel them to stay, unless I pay and feed them, which 
might be done readUy enough for two or three months; but 
the war may last for yean, and I must reserve my means and 
strength till they are urgently needed. Lord Grey will doubt- 
less be of my opinion, but is sure to do what he can to capture 
Glendower, as he will consider him not only as an enemy of 
the king but as a personal foe. However, powerful as he is, I 
think not that he will venture alone to lead an anny into the 
Welsh hills until he receives assistance from the king." 

Two days later news came that the king, as soon as he heard 
of Glendower's proclunation, had sent orders to Lord Grey 
and Lord Talbot to punish him. 
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"Thoy will reach Chester two days hence," Sir Edmund 
said. "After the raid they made here, I would gladly take 
some small share in punishing this rebel. You, Sir John 
Bui^n, have had a full share of honour by your defeat of 
him the other day; therefore I will send Sir William Bastow. 
Do you. Sir William, take thirty of the beet mounted men of 
Uie garrison, together with Lord Percy's troop, and ride to 
Chester. I will give you a letter to Ixird Talbot, saying that, 
being anxious to aid in the punishment of the rebel who baa 
just raided my marches, I have sent you in all haste, with fifty 
atout men, to aid him in striking a blow, and, if possible, in effect- 
ing Glendower'a capture before he can do further harm to the 
king's loyal subjectB," 

Half an hour later the troop mounted. Oswald was in high 
spirits, for Sir Edmund had spoken a few words to him, when 
telling him of the service to which he had appointed him. 

" I am sending your troop with Sir William Bastow," he said, 
" chiefly in order that I may give you another opportunity of 
distinguishing yourself, and also because I am sure that Percy 
would be glad that his men should take part in an enterprise 
in which there may be honour and credit. Lastly, because I 
would that my party should do me credit, and the fighting 
the other day showed me that your followers better understand 
warfare of this kind than do mine." 

The troop arrived at Chester the second day after leaving, 
and rested their horses for twenty -four hours. On the arrival of 
the Earl of Talbot and Ixird Grey, Sir William Bastow called 
at the inn where they put up and delivered the letter from 
Sir Edmund Mortimer. 

"Tis well done of Sir Edmund," the Earl of Talbot said; 
"and although Ruthyn lies beyond his government of the 
marches, be is defending his own command by aiding Lord 
Orey and myself against this presumptuous traitor. I will 
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gladly take yoiir clump of spears with me, amoag vhom are, I 
see, a small party of Lord Percy's mea-at-arms. I hear that 
Sir Edmund's men inflicted a sharp blow upon the Webh near 
Knighton. I met his messenger bearing his report to the king, 
aa we came along, and he gave me the particulars, from which 
it seems that the fight was for a time a hard one, and that the 
Welshmen fought, as they used to do, with much bravery." 

"They did, my lord. I was not with the party that defeated 
them, having been left at Knighton to aid in the defence there 
should the Welsh attack the town; but Sir John Burgon, who 
commanded, said that in the village they fought as if they 
cared not for their lives, though they made scarce any defence 
when he fell upon them as they retired in disorder. The euccess 
he gained he attributes in no small degree to Percy's little 
troop, led by their captain, a stout soldier who commands the 
garrison of Alnwick, and by a young squire of Sir Henry 
Percy, who, though but a lad, fought with extreme bravery. 
He is with me now. Sir Henry places great trust in him, 
and wrote most warmly concerning him to Sir Edmund 
Mortimer." 

"We are just going to supper, sir," the earl said; " I hope 
that you will join us. And I pray you tell me where this young 
squire is lodging, that I may send for him at once, as I would fain 
learn from his lips some closer account of the fighting, which 
may be of utility to us in our adventore." 

Oswald arrived just as supper was brought in, and was 
introduced to the earl and Lord Grey by Sir William Bastow. 

"Sit down with us, young sir," the earl said kindly. "You 
are an esquire, I hear, of my good friend Sir Heniy Percy. 
As you eat, I pray you tell me about this fight with the Welsh. 
Sir Edmund himself was not in command, I hear." 

"No, my lord, he was away at the time, having ridden to 
Ruthyn to hold council with Lord Qrey." 
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"Ah! I had not heard that he had been there," Earl Grey said. 

" He arrived the day before the Welsh raid oa your estate, 
sir. Finding that you were absent, he intended to return home 
the next morning; but the matter delayed him for a day, as be 
rode out with your knights to punish the marauders, who, how- 
eyer, made off before they could be overtaken." 

"When you see him, I pray you give him my thanks for so 
doing; and now tell us what happened." 

"Sir William Baatow can better inform you, sir, of what 
took place until we rode away from Knighton, where he 
remained with Sir Philip Haverstone to faike command of the 
townspeople in cose the Welsh should arrive before strong aid 
should come." 

Sir William then related the measures that had been decided 
upon and the steps taken to call out the levies, and how he 
and hia brother knights had ridden to Knighton with the 
intent to hinder aa far as possible the Welsh advance, until 
the footmen could reach the town, to be followed shortly after- 
wards by the troops that would come in from the castles of 
Badnor. Oswald then continued the story, and gave an account 
of the fight in the village, and the manner in which the Welsh 
were attacked while retiring with their booty, and completely 
routed. 

"Their tactics have in nowise changed, then," the earl said, 
"since the days of Griffith and Llewellyn. Against a direct 
charge they were unable to stand, but they attacked with fury 
whenever there was an opportunity of fighting under circum- 
stances when our weight and discipline gave ua little advantage. 
I hear from Sir William Bastow that your little band covered 
the rear of Sir John Bm'gon's troo|^ and succeeded in keeping 
them at bay until he had broken the resistance in front, and 
carried ofT a small party of villagers who were still defending 
themselves." 
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" That was so, my lord. Oiir men were all accustomed to 
border warfare, and had for the most part, before entering 
Percy'a aervice, been often engaged in border forays, and had 
taken to soldiering after their own homes had been burnt and 
their cattle driven off by Scottish raiders. Therefore they 
were accustomed to light each for himself, instead of in close 
order. Their horses, too, bred oc the moors, are far more 
active and nimble than are the heavier horses of the south, 
and enter heart and soul into a fray, kicking and plunging and 
striking with their fore-legs at any who approach toassail their 
riders. Thus it was that they were able to hold the Welsh 
carles at bay far better than men otherwise trained and mounted 
would have been. Another thing is, that in these Border con- 
flicts each man is accustomed to keep his eye on his neighbour, 
and, if he sees him hard pressed, to give him aid. Therefore it 
is not surprising that, while the men slew many of the Welsh, 
they themselves escaped with but a few cuts from blows and 
hatcheta." 

"But you yourself were unhorsed. Sir WiUiam tells me, and 
were in great peril. How did that come aboutT" 

"Both my unhorsing, sir, and my rescue were the result of 
what I just said, our habit of keeping an eye on our neigh- 
bours. A Welshman was on the point of attacking Captun 
Alwyn when he was engaged with two others in front; I struck 
the man down, but as I did so a Welshman sprang on to my 
horse behind and pinned my arms to my side, while four others 
rushed at me." 

He then related how he had thrown himself and his assailant 
ofi* his horse, and had been saved by Roger. 

" It was a good device, and quickly carried into efibct," Earl 
Talbot said, " though it was well that the man-at-arms next to 
you was watching you, just as you had watched his captain, 
else it must have gone bard with you. It is evident that if you 
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continue as you luve begun you will turn out a right valiant 
knight. Your narrative is useful, and I see that when we fall 
in with the Welsh it will be neceagary to have a picked body 
of men-at-arms, whose duty shall be to cover the rear of the 
main attack, for it seeniB that this is the real point of danger. 
Should we come into conflict with them, I will assign to you 
a body of men-at-arms, who with Percy's men shall, under your 
command, fulfil that duty. This would at once he of signal 
benefit to us, and will give you another opportunity of distin- 
guishing yourself, and winning your spurs when the time 
comes." 

" I thank you greatly, my lord, and trust that I may so bear 
myself as to merit your approbation." 

The next morning the force mounted at daybreak. It con- 
sisted of two hundred horse that the earl had brought with 
him, and which was to be joined at Chirk by a hundred and 
fifty of Lord Grey's men from Buthyn, orders having been 
already sent on for them to hold themselves in readiness. This 
was to be done quietly and without stir, as word would be sure 
to be sent to Glendower were it to be known in the town that 
preparations had been made for an expedition. They were to 
start from the castle at ten o'clock at night, when the town 
would be wrapped in sleep, and would arrive at Chirk before 
daybreak. 

On arriving at the castle it was found that the troops from 
Ruthyn had duly come in. They were received by the senes- 
chal of William Beauchamp, Lord of Abergavenny. Chirk 
Castle had passed through many hands, having been several 
times granted to royal favourites, being a fine building, stand- 
ing on a lofty eminence, which afibrded a view of no less than 
seventeen counties. It was square and massive, with five 
flanking towers, and its vast strength was calculated to defy 
the utmost efforts of the Welsh to capture it. It was but a 
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ehoii distance tbence to the valley of the Dee, in which was 
the estate of Glendower, extending for some eight miles north 
into what is now the neighbourhood of Llangollen. 

As one of the detachments had arrived before daybreak, and 
the other two houra after dark, it was improbable that their 
advent had been noticed, and at the request of the knight who 
commanded the troop from Buthyn the gates of the castle had 
been kept closed all day, no one being allowed to enter or leave. 
At daybreak the next morning the whole force sallied out. 
Three -quarters of an hour later they dashed down into the 
valley at a point about half a mile distant from Glendower's 
dwelling. This was a very large and stately building. Near it 
stood a guest-house and a church, and all the appurtenances of 
a man of high rank. It was called Sycharth. Here Glendower 
maintained an almost princely hospitality, for in addition to 
this estate he possessed others in South Wales. 

More especially bards were welcomed here; some resided for 
months, others, who simply paused on their rambles through' 
the country, remained but for a few days; but all were re- 
ceived with marked honour by Glendower, who was well 
aware of the important services that they could render him. 
Indeed it was on them that he relied to no small extent to 
arouse the feelings of the populace, and his hospitality was 
well repaid by the songs they sung in hall and cottage in his 
praise, and by their prophecies that he was destined to restore 
the ancient glories of the country. The house was surrounded 
by a moat and wall, but had otherwise no defensive works, 
as for a hundred years the English and Welsh had dwelt 
peaceably side by side; many of the castles were indeed held 
by Welshmen, and there were few garrisons but had a con- 
siderable proportion of Welsh in tJieir ranks. 

It was singular that Glendower should, after his defiance of 
the king, and the raids that had lately been made, have con- 
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dnued to dwell in it spot so open to attack, and within striking 
distance of the three great caatles of Kuthyn, Chirk, and Holt 
Certain it is that he kept no garrison that would suffice to 
offer a stout defence against a strong band, although the pre- 
caution was taken of keeping a watchman night and day in one 
of the turrets. The sound of bis bom was heard by the horse- 
men as soon as they began to descend the bill 

"A pest on the knave!" Lord Grey exclaimed. "He will 
slip through our fingers yet." 

It was scarce a minute later when a mounted man was seen 
to dash out at full speed from the other side of the building. 
He was evidently well mounted, and although the pursuit was 
boUy kept up for two miles, he gained the forest while they 
were still a quarter of a mile behind him, and was lost to view, 
for althoi^^h they beat the wood for some distance they could 
find no traces of him. \Vben passing by the house a detach- 
ment oC a hundred men were ordered to surround it, and to 
suffer none to enter or leave it On the return of the pur- 
suing party the house was entered, and ransacked from end to 
end. The male retainers found in it were ruthlessly killed ; 
the furniture, which showed at once the good taste and wealth 
of the owner, was smashed into pieces, the hangings torn 
down, and the whole place dismantled. Only two female at- 
tendants were found, and these were suffered by Earl Talbot's 
orders to go free. 

"This is evidently the ladies' bower when they happen 
to be here," Lord Grey said, as an hour later he entered a 
room in one of the turrets which had been already plundered 
by the soldiers. " Tis a pity that we did not find one or two of 
Glendower's daughters here; they would have been invaluable 
as hostages. We were too hasty, Talbot. We should have 
closely questioned some of the men or those two women, and 
should have found means to learn whether they were staying 
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here. It may be that it wu bo, and that they are even now 
concealed in some secret hiding-place hard by." 

He at once called up several of his men, and set them to 
search every room in the turret for some sign of an entrance 
to a secret chamber; but although the walls were all tapped, 
and the floors examined stone by stone, no clue was found to 
such an entrance if It existed. The house, which was built 
entirely of stone, offered no facilities for destroying it by fire. 
The doors were all hewn down, the gates in the wall taken off 
their hinges and thrown into the moat, being too massive to 
be destroyed by the arms of the soldiers. The outlying 
buildings were ^1 bumed down, the vineyard rooted up, and 
the water turned out of the fish-pond. Then, greatly vexed at 
their failure to seize Olendower himself, the two nobles rode 
back to Chirk, leaving a hundred men, of whom the band 
from Ludlow formed part, under two of Earl Talbot's knighte, 
to retain possession of the house until it should be decided 
whether it should be levelled stone by stone, or left standing 
to go with the estate to whomsoever the king might assign it. 

By Lord Grey's advice, sentries were posted outside the 
walls from night^ tUl daybreak, to prevent any risk of sur- 
prise by Olendower, whose spies might take him word that the 
main body of the assailants had left. One of the great halls had 
been left untouched to serve for the use of the garrison, and 
as an abundance of victuals were found in the house and the 
cellar was well stocked with wines, it was but a short time before 
the garrison made themselves thoroughly comfortable. As soon 
as it became dark twenty men were placed on watch. Oswald 
with his party were to take the third watch at midnight, and 
Mortimer's men-at-arms the second. The captain of each band 
was to place the men at such points as he might select. Alwyn 
talked die matter over with his nephew. 

"It seems to me", the former said, "that there is but a 
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small chance of anyone trying to leave the castle, and at any 
rate if they did bo it would scarcely be over the waU, for a 
splash in the moat would at once betray them. Moreover, I 
love not killing in cold blood, and should any poor fellows be 
stowed away eomewhera, I should be willing enough to let 
them go free." 

"I f^ree with you altogether, Alwyn," Oswald, who had 
not heard the talk between Grey and Talbot concerning Glen- 
dower's daughters, replied heMtily. " I would have gladly 
saved the men who were killed to-day. It is one thing to slay 
in battle, but to slaughter unresisting men goes altogether 
against my grain." 

"Then aa we are agreed on that, Oswald, I should say that 
we had best place the greater portion of our men well away 
from the wall We can leave two at the gate, and set two 
others to march round and round the moat I ehould say we 
had best plant the others in pairs a quarter of a mile round 
the house. It ia vastly more important to prevent Glendower 
from recapturing his house by surprise than it is to take 
prisoners two or three fellows making their escape." 

" I agree with you, Alwyn." 

Accordingly when they filed out £rom the gate four were 
posted as Alwyn had suggested; the rest were disposed in 
pairs in a circle at a distance round the house. 

" I will keep watch with Roger," Oswald said, " Tia some 
time since I have had an opportunity for a. talk with him. I 
will take the next post if you like The wood comes closer 
to the house there than at any other point, and there are 
patches, behind which an enemy might creep up. My eyes 
and ears are both good; and as for Boger, if he lifts that 
mighty voice of his in tones of alarm it will reach the ears of 
all the others, and be the signal for them to run back to the 
gate at the top of their speed." 
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"Very well, Oivrald. I Bball walk round the ground and 
Me that all are vigilant. We know not where Olendower'i 
men were lying; it may hap they were twenty milee away, but 
even so he would hare had plenty of time to have brought 
them up by now. I don't think there ie much chance of any 
of onr men being enrprieed, most of them having in their time 
been so used to midnight rides across moor and hill, and m 
accustomed to see in the darl^ tiiat, crafty as the Welshmen 
may be, I do not think there is a chance of their getting within 
a hundred yards of any of our poste without being seen, espe- 
cially as the moon is still half full." 

" Do you think that there is any cbanoe of our being dis- 
turbed, Master Oswaldt" Roger said, as they took up ibtar 
post under a low, stunted tree. 

" I do not think so. If Olendower'a spies have told him 
that the main body of those who surprised him this morning 
have returned to Chirk, he may be sure that enough have 
been left to hold the place successfully against him and bis 
wild followers till assistance can reach us; and he would have 
nothing to gain by recapturing his house, for he could not hold 
it long against the force assembled at Chirk. Besides, he must 
know well enough that if he is to fight successfully it must be 
in the woods. Whether he has studied the black art or no, there 
is little doubt that he has turned his attention greatly to mili- 
tary matters, and that he is a foe who is not to be despised. 
He is playing a deep game, and will give us a deal of trouble, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, before we have done with him." 

" I hear all sort« of strange stories of his powers, Master 
Oswald.'' 

"Yes; but you see, Boger, the spirits who, as they say, 
serve him, cannot be of much use, or they would have warned 
him of the coming of Talbot, and we should not have taken 
him unaw^es this morning." 
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" That is true enough," Boger said in a tone of relief. " For 
my part I am not greatly alarmed at spirits. The good abbot 
uaed to threaten me that I should be carried off by them unless 
I mended my wttys, but I always slept soundly enough, and 
never saw aught to frighten me. They used to say that the 
spirits of some of the dead monks used to walk in the convent 
garden, but though my cell looked down upon it, and I have 
often stood there by the hour, never did I see anything to 
frighten me. If the Welsh do come, what are we to do, 
master} — fight them I" 

" By no means, Roger. Our duty is to watch and not to 
fight You must lift up your voice and shout as loud as you 
can, and then we must run to the gate. There we can make a 
fight till the rest join us. But, whatever you do, do not shout 
unto I tell you. A false alarm would raise the whole garrison, 
and, if naught came of it, would make us a laughing-stock." 

While they were talking, both were keeping a cloee look-out 
on the ground in front of them, and also to the right and left, 
for the watches were two hundred yards apart, and they had 
to make sure that no party of the enemy slipped unseen 
between them. Suddenly Boger plucked Oswald's sleeve, and 
said in a whisper: 

" Unless my eyes deceive me, master, I saw two dark figures 
flit from that clump of bushes some forty yards away to those 
next to them. There they go again!" 

"I see them, Roger. It maybe that they ore spies who 
have crept up close. Let us give chase to them." 

"Shall I shout, mastert" 

" No, no. This is not an attack. Stoop as low as you can, 
or if they look back they will see that great figure of yours 
attd be off like hares. Bun as softly as you can." 

Stooping low they set off at a run, and being certain that 
the figures were making stoiight for the forest, they did not 
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pause to get another glimpae of them, but ran straight on. 
They had gone some seventy or eighty yards when they heard 
a stifled exclamation, and then, without further attempt at 
coneealment^ two figures rose from a bush twenty yards ahead 
and fled for the forest There was no more occasion for stoop- 
ing, and at the top of their speed Oswald and Rc^er pursued 
the fugitives. These ran fast, but Oswald, who had outpaced 
his heavier companion, came up to them when within fifty 
yards of the edge of the forest, and, passing them, drew his 
sword and faced them. 

"Surrender," he said, "or I will cut you down." 

Instead of the fierce spring that he had anticipated, the two 
figures stopped suddenly, exchanged a word in Welsh, and 
then dropped their cloaks. To Oswald's astonishment two 
young women stood before him. They evidently belonged to 
the upper class. Both were richly dressed; they wore heavy 
gold chains round their necks, and bmcelets of the same metal 
set, as Oswald noticed by the reflection of the moon, with 
jewels. They had also brooches, and their girdles were held in 
with massive gold clasps. 

By this time Roger had come up and stood staring with 
astonishment 

" Take these, good fellows," the girl said in English, as she 
bc^n to unfasten her necklace. "Take these and let us go; 
they will make you rich." 

" I am an esquire of Sir Henry Percy," Oswald said, " and I 
rob not women. By your appearance I should judge you to 
be daughters of Glendower." 

"It would be useless to deny it," one of the girls said 
proudly. 

"Why do you come spying here?" Oswald said. "Surely 
among your father's warriors others better suited for such 
work might have been found." 
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" We were oot spying," the girl replied, " We have lain 
bidden all day, and were but making our escape." 

" How can that be, madam 1 We had a guutl all round U19 
castle, and know that none can have escaped." 

"Being aa eequire, you are a gentleman, air, and will not 
disclose what I am about to tell you; though, indeed, now that 
our father's house ia in your hands, it boots not much whether 
the secret is known. There is a secret paaeage from the 
castle that opens into these bushes, and it was throu^ that 
that we issued out, having been in hiding all day in the secret 
chamber from which it leads. Well, sir, we are your prisoners, 
and shall, I suppose, be sent to Iiondon, there to be held until 
our fatlier is in the usurper's hands, which will not be, believe 
me, for years yet." 

Oswald was sUent. The two girls, some seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, both poesessed singular beauty they 
had inherited from their father, and bore themselves with an 
air of fearlessness that won his admiration. He was still but 
a lad; and thinking of the years these fair girls might paas in 
a prison, he felt a deep pity for them. He drew Boger aside. 

" What think you, Boger, must we send these fair young 
girls to prison V 

" In faith, I know not, ctaster. Having been shut up many 
a time in a cell, I have a sort of fellow-feeling for prisoners; 
and indeed two fairer maidens I have never seen. Our orders 
were to look after Welshmen, and see that they did not 
attack us; no word was said of Welsh womea And besides, 
they were running away, and not thinking of attacking us." 

"That is all very weO, Boger, but I cannot deceive myself. 
There is no doubt that it is our duty to take these two 
maidens prisoners, but my heart aches at the thought that 
they might pass years of their lives In a prison. They are not 
responsible for their father's misdeeds and ambition, and it 
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may be that, if th^ are restored, Qlendower may ba induced 
to treat those who fall into his hands mercifully. None but 
ourselTes know of this, and no one need ever know. I will 
risk it anyhow," he said after a abort pause; "I know that 
I am not doing my duty in letting them go, and that were 
it ever known, I should lose all chance of furtbra- advance- 
ment, if indeed I did not lose my life. However, it need never 
be known, and my conscience would sorely trouble me whenever 
I thought of them shut up in one of King Henry's prisons." 

He turned to the girls again. 

"Think you, ladies," he asked, "that were you in the king's 
hands your father would make terms and submit bimself )" 

" Certainly not," the one who had spoken before said. " He 
has other children — sons and daughters — and he would not 
dream of abandoning bia rights and betraying hie country to 
obtain the liberty of two of us." 

" In that case, then, your imprisonment would in no degree 
stop this war or bring about a renewal of peac« between the 
two countries I" 

"Certainly not; and as for us, we would strangle ourselves 
in iHrison did we think Uiat any thought of us would turn 
our father from bis noble purpose." 

"Then in Uiat case," Oswald said quietly, "it is clear that 
your captivity would do nought to bring about peace or to 
allay the troubles that have now begua Therefore I will take 
on me to let you go, though in so doing I may be failing some- 
what in my duty. Only promise me that in the future you 
will use what influence you may possesa with your father 
to obtain kind treatment for prisoners who may fall into his 
hands." 

The expression of haughty defiance that they had hitherto 
worn faded from the girls' faces. 

" We shall never forget your kindness, sir," one said in a 
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]ow voice. " We thank you with all our hearts, not ao much 
for our own sake as for our faUier'a. He has been cruelly ill- 
used, he has much to trouble him, and although I know that 
our captivity would not turn Mm from his purpose, it could 
not but greatly grieve and trouble him, and he has already 
troubles enough on his shoulders. Will you accept one of these 
jewels as a token only of our gratitude for your kindness 
shown this night to usi" 

" Thanks, lady, but no gift will I take. I am failing in my 
duty, but at least it shall not be said that I received aught for 
doing so." 

" Then at least — " the girl began, turning to Koger. 

"No, lady," the man-ab^rms said. " I am neither knight nor 
esquire, but a simple soldier, but I take no presents for saving 
two maidens from capture and captivity. I have been a. monk 
all my life, though now a man-at-arms. Never before have I 
had an ©iqwrtunity of doing aught of kindness for a woman, 
and I am glad that the chance has fallen in my way." 

" May I ask the name of one who has done us such kind- 
nessl" the girl said, turning to Oswald. 

" It were best not, lady. It is a service that might cost me 
my head were it to be bruited about Tie best, then, that even 
you should not know it I doubt not that you would preserve 
the secret; but you would perhaps mention it to your father, 
and it were best that it were known to none." 

The girls were silent for a minute. 

" Sir," the elder said, after exchanging a word or two with 
her sister, " we would ask a boon of you. The successes in a 
war are not always on one side. My sister and I will think 
often of one who has so greatly befriended us, and were you 
by any accident of war to fall into the Welsh hands, and should 
evil befall you, it would be a deep grief to us. We pray you 
then, sir, to accept this little gold necklet Its value is small 
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indeed, bub it wu given to me when & child by my father. My 
name and his are engraved on the claap. Should you at any 
time of stress send this to my father, right sure am I that on 
recogniring it be would treat as dear friends those who have 
done so much for his daughters. I pray you to accept it, and 
to wear it always round your neck or wrist, and if it should 
never prove useful to you it will at least recall us to your 
thoughts." 

" I cannot be so churliah, lady, as to refuse your token so 
offered; tod though I hope that it will not be needful to use it 
as you say — for, indeed, I expect to return very shortly to my 
lord in Northumberland — it will be a pleasant remembrance 
of the service that a good fortune has enabled me to render to 
two fair maidens. Be assured that I shall ever keep your 
necklet for the sake of the givers. And now, farewell 1 We 
muit be back at our post, for the captain of the guard will be 
going his round, and we might be missed." 

"We shall never forget you, sir. May the blessing of God 
fall on you for your kind deed I" 

" May all good fortune attend you!" Oswald answered; and 
then with Boger he made his way back to his post^ while the 
girls hurried on and entered the forest 



CHAPTER XI. 

BAD NEWa 

THIS has been a strange adventure, Roger." 
" A very strange one, master. Lord Grey would tear 
his hair if be knew that those two pretty birds had been 
hiding in the cage all day and he never knew it However, I 
see not that it can do us harm ; nay, more, there is a proba- 
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bility that it may sren benefit tu, for if it should happen by 
ill-fortune we ahould ever fall into the hands of the Welsh, 
and they should abstain from cutting our throats then and there, 
perchance these young ladies would repay the service we have 
rendered them by taking us under their protection," 

" It may be bo indeed, Roger, though I hope that I shall 
never hear more of to-night's adventure. We may reason as 
we will, but there is no doubt that although we had no instruc- 
tions touching the capture of women we have failed in our duty." 

" That will in no way trouble me. Master Oswald. When I 
was a monk I failed in my duty scores of tunes, and am no 
whit the worse for it, rather the better indeed, since it is 
owing to my failures that I am now a free man-at-arms, in- 
stead of being mewed up for life in a convent I shall not 
sleep one wink less for having saved two of the prettiest girls 
I ever saw, from having been shut up for years in a prison." 

" I am afraid your sense of duty is not strong, Boger." 

" I am afraid not. master, saving in the matter of doing my 
duty in face of an enemy." 

"You mean, Soger, that you will do your duty when it so 
pleases you, and not otherwise." 

" I expect that is the way with a good many of us," Bxtger 
laughed. "I wonder whetiier Lord Grey had any idea that 
Glendower's daughters were in the house when we arrived 
there T" 

"I know not) but I remember now that they had men 
searching for some time for signs of secret passages, whether 
it was from any idea that Glendower's daughters might be 
hidden away I know not." 

" Truly it might have been," Boger said, " for I saw among 
the spoil that was carried off, when the others rode for Chirk, 
some silks and stuffs that looked tike feminine garments. 
There is somebody coming across from the next post," he 
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broke off. " Doubtleoa it ii ^le captain. You would not tell 
him what we have done!" 

"Certainly not, Roger. My uncle is an old soldier, and 
though he would not for my aake aay anything about it, I 
think not that he would approve of wlut has been done. Tis 
beat at any rate to keep it entirely to ourselvee." 

"All quiet here as elsewhere!" Alwyn asked as he came up. 

"All quiet, unole." 

"Tis well; for although methinka that we could hold the 
place against the Welshmen, we could hardly hope that some 
of our posts would not be cut off before they could reach the 
house. It ia well to keep watch, but the more 1 think of it 
the more I feel that Qlendower will scarce attack us. Hs 
could not hold the place did he gain it, and it might well be 
that after we were turned out again the place would be de- 
stroyed, seeing that it would need two or three hundred men 
to be shut up here in garrison." 

After waiting half an hour Alwyn again made the round of 
the posts, and then went in to rouae the party that were to 
relieve them. As soon as these issued out the sentries were 
called in, and stretched themselves for three hours' sleep. 
Before day dawned a messenger rode in from Chirk, bearing 
Earl Talbot's orders for the evacuation of the house, aa there 
could be no advantage in retaining it, and were it empty 
Glendower might return there and afford them another oppor- 
tunity for capturing him. On the foUowing day the party 
broke up. Lord Grey rode with his men to Ruthyn, and the 
forty men-at-arms from Ludlow returned to that town, where 
a few days later the news arrived that Glendower with a 
large following had established himself on the ru^ed height 
of Corwen, and was engaged in strengthening the ancient forti- 
fications on its summit. 

For a time there was quiet on the bordw, and then came 
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the Blartling news that Olendower had suddenly smpriaed, 
plundered, and burnt to the ground the town of Buthyn, 
where a bur was being beld at the time. Then, haviiig ob- 
tained great booty and greatly injured his enemy Iiord Grey, 
he again retired. It was evident that no local force of sufficient 
strength could be found to pursue Glendower into his fast- 
nesses on the ranges of Berwyn and Snowdon, and nothing 
was done until, three months later, the kin^ on bis return 
from Scotland, marched into Wales with the levies of Warwick- 
shire, Leicestershire, and eight other adjacent coontiee, while 
orders were issued to the people of Shrewsbury and other 
towns on the easteni border to hold themselves in readiness to 
repel any movement of the Welsh in that direction. 

The king, however, accomplished nothing. Glendower with 
his following took refuge among the forests of Snowdon, and 
the English army marched along the north coast, putting to 
the sword a few bands of peasantiy who ventured to oppose 
them, crossed to the Isle of Anglesey, and entering the Tran- 
dscan monastery of Llanfaes slew some of the monks and 
carried the rest to England, and established a community of 
English monks in the convent. This was done because the 
Franciscans had been supporters of the late kin^ and were 
believed to have given aid and encouragement to Qlendower. 
The Welsh expedition was therefore no more successful than 
the Scotch had been. 

For a time matters settled down. Glendower was occupied 
in strengthening his position. So much had his reputation 
spread that large numbers of Welshmen who had settled in 
Eng^nd now sold their property, gave up their positiona and 
abandoned their careers, and made their way acroes the border 
to join him. Still, for some months no operations were under- 
taken on either side, and a week after the return of the king 
and his forces Sir Edmund Mortimer said to Oswald : 
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"I will no loDger keep you and your following from your 
lord's side. I have lately strengthened my garrison, and 
twenty men, however valiant, are no longer of importance. 
Ab you know, I should not have asked Percy to aid nie had I 
not thought that perchance be might have come himself, bring- 
ing with him two or three hundred men, and that my sister 
might have accompanied him. Maybe, if matters go on quietly 
on the northern marchea, be may be able to do so yet; but I 
fear that the Scotch will take advantage of the troubles here, 
and may, for aught I know, have entered into communication 
with Glendower so that they may together haraas the kingdom. 
I have written several times to him telling him what good 
service you and his men have rendered, and that I would I 
had five hundred such good fighters with me, in which case I 
would undertake single-handed to bring this fellow to reason. 

" I h&ve written a letter which I will hand you to deliver, 
saying that, as at present things are quiet and Glendower is in 
hiding among the mountains, I have sent you back to him, not 
without the hope that, should greater events take place, he 
himself will come hither for a while to give me the benefit of 
his knowledge of border warfare, even if he comee accom- 
panied only by my sister and a dozen spears. I may tell you 
that some two months dnce he wrote saying that he should be 
glad to have you and the captain of his garrison of Alnwick 
back again, and I then wrote to him saying that while the 
king was in Wales I would hold you, seeing that Glendower 
might make a great foray here while the king was hunting for 
him in the north, but that as soon as he left with his anny I 
would send you home," 

Alwyn and the men were all well pleased when they heard 
that they were to return, for since the raid on Glendower's 
house their life had been a dull one, to which even the fact 
that they were receiving pay from Sir Edmund as well as from 
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Percy waa insufficient to reconcile them, Kod it was with light 
heart« that they started on the following morning for the 
north, arriving at Alnwick ten days after leaving. Sir Hotepur 
came down into the court-yard aa they rode into the castle. 

"Welcome back, Oswald, and you, my trusty Alwyn! I 
thank you all, my men, for the manner in which you have 
borne youraelvea, and that you have shown the men of the west 
how stoutly we Northumbrians can hold our own in the day 
of battle. I am gUd indeed to find that all that went have 
returned home, some bearing scars indeed, but none disabled. 
I will instruct your captain to grant all of you a month's leave 
to pay a visit to your families. You must sup with us to-night, 
Alwyn, and give us a full account of your doings, and idso 
your frank opinion as to the state of things in the west, and 
tJie probability of long trouble wit^ this sb-ange Welshman 
who has so boldly taken up ams and defied the strength of 
England." 

It was nearly a year since the party had left Alnwick, and 
Oswald had in that time greatly increased in height and 
strength. He was now eighteen, and as he was nearly six feet 
in height, and his figure had filled out greatly since he had 
left his home, he might well have passed as three or four years 
older than his real age. That evening Alwyn gave a full 
account of their fray with the Welsh. 

"These men fight stoutly, Alwyn," Percy said when he had 
concluded his story. 

" Bight stoutly, Sir Henry, and were their discipline equal 
to their bravery they would be formidable opponents indeed; 
but as it is, they are quite unable to stand against men-at^rms 
in a set battle. In this respect they are by no means equal to 
the Scotch, but for surprises or insular fighting I could wish 
to see no better men." 

" It is an unfortunate afiair," Percy scud. " It seemed that 
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v6 had finished vriUi WeJm at Llewellyn's death, and that the 
two nations had become one. In London and many other 
places they were settled among ua. Numbers of them studied 
at our universities, and in Shropshire, Radnor, Flint, and other 
border counties I have heard that most of the labouring men 
were Welsh and have come to speak our language, and indeed 
they form no small portion of the garrisons of the castles; so 
much so that I fear that should the Welsh really ravage the 
border counties 'tis like that not a few of the castles will fall 
into their hands by the treachery of their fellow-countrymen 
in the garrisons. Sir Edmund speaks very highly of you, 
Oswald, not only for your behaviour in the fight, which was 
reported to him by Sir James Burgon, a knight well fitted to 
judge in such matters, but as an inmate of his castle. He 
said that, from your conversation, he has conceived a hi^ 
opinion of you. At present things are somewhat quiet here, 
and it were well that you should, like your uncle, take a holi- 
day for a time and visit your father and mother. They have 
sent over several times for news of you." 

The next morning Oswald mounted and rode off, attended 
by Boger, who had asked Oswald to take him with him, as 
he had no relations he cared to visit. Alwyn was going for a 
few days only, and indeed would probably have declined to 
take a holiday at all had not Oswald earnestly begged him to 
go with him. 

"Tis two years since you have been there," Oswald said. 

"That is BO, Oswald, but I have often been longer without 
seeing my brother; and, in truth, of late I have had so little 
to do, with but twenty men to look after, that I long for regular 
work and drill again. Still, it were best that I went vrith you. 
There are turbulent times on hand, both on this border, in 
Wales, and maybe in France. I may get myself killed, and 
your father's house may be harried again by the Bairde, and 
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he may not succeed in getting off scatheless as he did last time, 
and I should blame myself afterwards if I had not seen him 
and shaken his hand when 1 had an opportunity such as tlie 
present" 

Oswald had seen so much during the two yeai-s that had 
passed since he first left the hold, that, as he rode towards it, 
it seemed strange that everything should be going on as if it 
was but the day before that he had ridden away — the only 
difference being that the hold looked stoangely small and of 
tittle account after the many strong castles he had seen. As 
soon as they reached the moor within sight of the hold a 
horseman was seen to leave it, and ride at a gallop towards 
them. 

"That is ever the way," Oswald said; "we like to know 
when a visitor is seen whether he comes as friend or foe." 

As the moss-trooper rode up and was about to put the 
customary question, he recognized Oswald, and wheeling his 
pony without a word dashed off at full gallop, waving his 
spear and shouting as he approached the bold. They rode 
at a canter after him, and as they reached the entrance his 
father and mother appeared at the door at the top of the 
steps. The latter ran down the steps, and as Oswald leapt 
from his horse, threw her arms round his neck. 

"Thank God you are back agtun, my boy!" she cried; 
"though as yet 1 can hardly believe that this tall fellow is my 
Oswald. But otherwise you are in no way changed." 

"I think, mother, that you are looking better than when I 
saw you last" 

" I am well, dear," she said. " We have had a quiet year, 
and no cause for anxiety, and things have gone well with us; 
and it has been pleasant indeed for us to have received such 
good news of your doings, and to know that you stood so well 
with Hotspur." 
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Oswald now ran up the steps to greet his father, who was 
already talking with Alwyn, who had slipped off hie horee and 
run to speak to his brother while Oswald was occupied with 
his mother. 

"Well, lad," John Forster said, laying his hand upon his 
shoulder and looking him up and down, "you have grown 
well-nigh into manhood. I always said that you would over- 
top me, and though methinks that I have still three inches 
of advantage, you have yet time to grow up to look down 
on me. Well, you hare done credit to us, tx)y, and your 
monkish reading and writing has not harmed you, as I was 
afraid it would. Alwyn tells me that no man of Percy's troop 
did better than you in that fight with the Welsh, save, may- 
hap, that big man-at-arms down there, who, he t«lls me, 
cracked the skulls of four Welshmen who were trying to stab 
you, besides those he disposed of on his own account." 

" I owe him my life, indeed, hther. He is a man after 
your own heart, strong and brave and hearty, even jovial 
when occasion offers. He can troll out a border lay with the 
best, and can yet read and write as well as an abbot His 
name is Soger." 

"Come up, Roger," John Forster shouted, "and give me a 
grip of your hand. You have saved my son's life, as he tells 
me, and so long as you live there will be a nook by the fire 
here and a hearty welcome when you are tired of soldiering. 
In truth, you are a mighty man," he went on, after he and 
Roger had exchanged a grip that would have well-nigh broken 
the bones of an ordinary man. " I have been looked upon as 
one able to strike as hard a blow as any on the border, but 
assuredly you would strike a heavier one. Why, man, you 
must be five or six inches bigger round the chest than I am." 

"You have been an active man from your youth," Roger 
replied, "ever on horseback and about, while I spent yearn 

(■4U) M 
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with nought to do hut eat and drink and huild up my frame 



" Oswald told ub Jn Ma letters that you had been a monk, 
but had, with the consent of the abbot, unfrocked yourself." 

" It was BO," Roger replied with a laugh. " Metbinks that 
it waa a happy day for the abbot as well as for myself when 
I laid aside my gown, for I fear that I gave him more trouble 
than all the rest of bis convent. Bemdee, it' was aa if a wolfs 
cub had been brought up among a litter of ladies' lap-dogs — ft 
was sure to be an ill time for both." 

"And for how long are you at home with us, brother 
AlwynV* John Forster asked presently. 

" I am here for a week only, John; but Oswald has leave 
for a month, seeing that at present there is no great chance 
of Hotspur needing his servicee. The Scotch are quiet since 
the king returned, I hear." 

" Ay, they are as quiet as is their nature to be, but 'tis not 
likely to last long. I went not with the army, but I hear 
that Henry behaved so gently that the Scotch feel that it 
would he almost an act of ingratitude to meddle with us for 
a tima However, that will not last long; next spring they 
will doubtless be storming down over the hills again." 

The hoUday passed delightfidly to Oswald. Roger enjoyed 
it even more. It was so long since the latter had been per- 
mitted the freedom of riding at will over mountain and moor 
that he was like a school-boy enjoying an alt<^ther unwonted 
holiday. He and Oswald scoured the country, sometimes re- 
turning late in the afternoon, but often staying for the night 
at the houses of one or other of Oswald's friends. Once they 
crossed the border, and rode to the Armstrongs', where they 
stopped for a couple of days, bringing Allan and Janet back 
with them; for Roxburgh was still held by the English, and 
unless when hostilities were actively going on, the people of 
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the border, save the marauders who were always ready to seize 
any opportunity that offered of carrying off booty, wer« on 
friendly terms and maintained Sequent intercourse with each 
other. 

Alwyn had returned to Alnwick when his leave was up. He 
had spent his time quietly at the hold. He and his brother 
had discussed many plans by which ite defences could be 
atreogthened, but arrived at the same conclusion, that it could 
defend itself at present against any small party, but must yield, 
however much its defences were increased, at the approach of 
an invading army, since, even with the assistance of the inhabi- 
tante of the surrounding districts, it could not maintain it«elf 
until an army was gathered and the invaders driven out. 
Occasionally an afternoon was devoted to sports on the moor, 
and on one occasion John Foreter sent messengers down to 
Yardhope and other villages on the Coquet, and to the holds 
of his neighbours, inviting them to come to a gathering at 
which there would be prizes for riding, wreatUng, running, 
shooting, and feats of arms on horseback and foot, and at 
which all comers would be entertained. 

The result was a gathering such as had not taken place in 
that part of the country for years. Over a thousand people 
assembled, comprising women as well as men. The sports 
began early, and the various eventa were all eagerly con- 
tested. Balph Gray won the horse-race, a horse which he had 
brought from the south being far superior in speed to any of 
the smaller border horses, although, had the trial been for 
endurance, it would have had but small chance with them. 
The shooting was close, one of Percy Hope's men winning at 
last. The quarter-staff prize was awarded to Long Hackett, 
one of John Forster's retainers. At wrestling 'Bxtger bore off 
the palm. Some of his opponents were, in the opinion of 
lookers-on, more skilled at the sport, but his weight and 
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strength more than counterbalanced this, and one after another 
tried in vain to throw him to the ground, succumbing them- 
selves as soon as he put out his strength and theirs began to 
be exhausted, when, drawing them up to him with irresistible 
strength, he laid them quietly on the gromid. 

Oswald himself carried off the palm in a mile foot-race. At 
one o'clock the sports were concluded. While they had been 
going on a score of men were attending to the great joints 
roasting over bonfires, six bullocks having been slaughtered 
the day before. Ducks, geese, and chickens innumerable were 
also cooking; while, for the table in the hold, at which the 
principal guests sat down, were trout, game, and venison 
pasties. Here wine was provided, while outside a long row 
of barrels of beer were broached for the commonalty. Dinner 
over, tliere was singing and dancing. Alwyn had engaged 
and sent from Alnwick a score of musicians. These were 
divided into five parties, stationed at some little distance apart, 
and round these the younger portion of the gathering soon 
grouped themselves; while the elders listened to border lays 
sung by wandering minstrela The days were shortening 
fast, and as many of those present had twenty miles to ride, 
by six o'clock the amusementa came to an end, and the gather- 
ing scattered in alt directions, delighted with the day's pro- 
ceedings, which, although they would have been thought of 
but small account in the southern counties, were rare indeed 
in a district so thinly populated and so frequently engaged in 
turmoil and strife. 

Except in the running match, Oswald had engaged in none 
of the contests, he being fully occupied in aiding his mother 
in welcoming the guesta and seeing to their comfort, while his 
father, assisted by his friends, Hope, Gray, and Liddel, super- 
intended the arrangements for the sports and acted as judges. 
In the afternoon Oswald and his cousins had joined heartily in 
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the dances, and enjoyed the day to the full as much as their 
visitors. 

Oatherings of this kind were not uncommon. Shooting, 
wrestling, and sword-playing for the men, and dancing on the 
green for the young people, took place at most of the village 
fairs, but the gathering at Yardhope was long talked about 
as a special occasion, from the hospitality in which all were 
included, and the number of the heads of the border families 
who were present and took part in the proceedings. Oswald's 
mother had been the prime mover in the matter. She was 
proud of her son, and thought that it was a good occasion to 
present him to the countryside as one who was now arriving 
at manhood, and was likely in time to make a figure on the 
border. John Forster had at first declared that it was wholly 
unnecessary, and that such a thing had never taken place in his 
time or in his father's before him. 

"That may be, husband," she said, "but Oswald has been 
away from us for two years, and it may be as much more 
before he returns. He is like to become a knight before long — 
Alwyn said that the lad was sure to win his spurs — and it 
would be well that he should not slip out of the memory of 
folks here. Besides, we have hia cousins, and it is well that 
they should carry back news that in spite of the troublous 
times we can yet be merry on suitable occasions. The cost 
will not be very great. The meat can scarcely be counted, 
seeing that we have as many cattle on the moor as can pick up 
a living there. Moreover, our neighbours all gave us a helping 
hand to repair the hold after it was sacked last year, and 'tis 
but right that we should hold some sort of gathering, and this 
will do for the two purposes." 

The last argument had more weight with John Forster than 
the former ones. Once having consented, he took as much 
interest in it as did his wife, and dug up the pot in which 
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he stowed away asty sums that remained at the end of each 
year over and above the expenses of the hold, and provided 
all that was required without stinting. Three days after the 
gathering, the Armstrongs returned home, and Oswald rode 
with Et^er to Ahiwick. The next three months passed quietly 
and uneventfully. Snow was lying deep on the Cheviots, and 
until spring there was little chance of the Scotch making a 
foray. 

Oswald worked hard in the hall, where the knights kept 
themselves in exercise, practised with the young squires, and 
superintended the drilling and practice of the men-atrarms, ol 
whom the number at the castle had been much increased, for 
none doubted that in the spring the Scots would, after Henry's 
invasion, pay a return visit to England, and that the northern 
counties would need a very strong force to hold them in check. 
He was several times sent by Percy with messages to the 
governors of Eozburgh and Jedburgh, and to other com- 
manders, calling upon them to be vigilant, and to send in lists 
of arms and stores required, so that all should be in good order 
to make a stout resistance when the need came. When he 
had received no special orders to return with speed to Alnwick, 
Oswald generally found time to pay a visit of a few hours to 
the Armstrongs. 

On these excursions Koger and another man-at^rma always 
rode with him, for it would not have been becoming for a squire 
and messenger of Hotepur to ride without such escort. Alwyn 
had picked out for Roger's use one of the strongest horses in 
the castle. It was not a showy animal, having a big ugly head 
and being vicious in temper; therefore, after some trial, it had 
been handed over to the men-at-arms, instead of being retained 
for the service of the knights. It had at first tried ite best to 
establish a mastership over the trooper, but it soon found that 
its efforts were aa nothing against the strength of its rider, and 
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that it might as well try to shake off its eaddle as to rid itself 
of the trooper, the grip of whose knees almost stopped its 



Oswald, to(^ was very well mounted, Sir Edmund Mortimer 
having presented him with one of the best hoi^ea in the stable 
upon his leaving him. Upon nearing Hiniltie one day, just 
as the new year had begun, Oswald was alarmed at seeing 
smoke-wreaths ascending from the knoll behind the vill^e 
upon which the ArmatroDgs' hold stood. Gallopii^ on he 
soon saw that his first impressions were correct, and that his 
uncle's tower was on fire. He found the viUage in confusion. 

"What has happened 1" he asked, reining in his horse for a 
moment 

"The hold was suddenly attacked two hours 14^," a man 
■aid. " A party of reivers rode throi^h here. None had seen 
them coming, and there was no time for us to take our women 
and children and hurry to the shelter of the hold. Adam 
Armstrong is away at Roxburgh. Youi^ Allan, with what 
few men there were at the hold, had but just time to shut the 
gates, bat these were hewed down in a short time by the 
troopers. There was a stout fight as they entered. Allan was 
cut down and left for dead, and the troopers were all killed. 
Dame Armstrong was slain and her daughters carried off by 
the reivers, and these, as soon as they had sacked the house, 
set it alight and galloped off. Most of the men here were 
away in the fields or with the flocks in the valleys, and we 
were too few to hinder them, and could but shut ourselves up 
in the houses until they had gone." 

Oswald had dropped his reins in speechless dismay. " It is 
terrible," he sud at Last. " Aunt killed, Janet and Jessie carried 
away, and Allan wounded, perhaps to death!" 

"Whence came these villains}" he asked suddenly. "From 
beyond the Cheviots} It can hardly be so, for tjiis part is 
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under the governor of Eoxbuigh, and no English raiders 
would dare to meddle with any here. Beeidee, my uncle has 
always been on good terms with them, holding himself aloof 
from all quarrels, and having friends and relations on both 
sides of the border." 

"We believe that it was the Bairds," a man said. "There 
has long been a standing quarrel between them and the Arm- 
stroDgs, partly about stolen cattle, but more, methinks, because 
of the relationship between the Armstrongs and your people" 
— for Oswald's visits to hia uscle had made his face familiar 
to the villagers — "and they say that the Bairds have sworn 
that they will never rest until they have slain the last of the 
Forsters." 

"Where is Allan Armstrong^" 

"They have carried him down to the last house in the 
village. The priest and Meg Margetoon, who knows more of 
wounds and simples than anyone here, are with him." 

"Has hia mother's body been recovered!" 

The man shook his head. 

"The hold was on fire from roof to cellar before they left," 
he said. " I and others ran up there directly they had galloped 
away. The house was like a furnace. And indeed we knew 
not of her death until a boy who had seen her slain, and had 
dropped from a window and hidden himself till they had gone, 
came out and told us. He and two or three others are the only 
ones left alive of those in the hold when we arrived and saved 
young Allan ; and, indeed, whether he lives now or not I know 
not The priest said, when we carried him in, that his state 
was almost beyond hope." 

Oswald galloped on to the end of the village, leapt from his 
horse, and threw the reins to Rt^er, who had been muttering 
words that he certainly would not have found Id the nussala 
or the books of the monastery. 
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" Is there nothing to be done, Master Oswald)" 

" Not at present. We must wait till my uncle retumEk" 

Then he entered the house. He had met the priest fre- 
quently during his stay with the Armstrongs; as he entered 
the room he was standing by a pallet on which Allan was laid, 
while a very old woman was attending to a decoction that was 
boiling over the fire. 

" Is there any hope, fatherl" 

" I know not," the priest replied, shaking his head sorrow- 
fully. " We have stanched the wounds, but his head is well- 
nigh cleft open. I have some skill in wounds, for tliey are 
common enough in this unfortunate countiy, and I should say 
that there was no hope; but Meg here, who is noted through 
the country round for her knowledge in these matters, thinks 
that it is possible he may yet recover. She is now making a 
poultice of herbs that she will lay on the wound, or rather 
on the wounds, for he has no less than four." 

"I think that he will live, young master," the old woman 
said in a quavering, high-pitched voica " Tis hard to kill an 
Armstrong. They have ever been a hardy race, and, save the 
lad's father, have ever been prone to the giving and taking of 
blows. I watched by his grandfather's bed when he was in as 
soro a strait as this, but he came round, and was none the 
worse for it, though the blow would have killed any man with 
a softer skull. A curse upon the Bairds, I say; they have 
ever been a race of thieves and raiders, and it is their doings 
that have brought trouble on the border as long as I can 
remember." 

"Has any gone to bear the news to Adam Amutrooj^ 
father T" 

" Yes. I sent ofi* a messenger on horseback as soon as they 
had gone. Adam left early, and the man will meet him on 
his way back." 
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Half an hour later, indeed, Adam Armstrong rode in. 
Oswald met him outdde. His lace was set and hard, and 
Oswald would scarce have recognized the kindly, genial man 
who bad always received him so heartily. 

"There are hopes that he will live," Oswald said. There 
was a slight change in the expression of Armstrong's face. 

" Tis well," he said, " that one should be saved to take 
revenge for this foul business. All the others are gone." 

" I hope we may rescue my cousins." 

" We might as i^ell try to rescue a young lamb that had been 
carried off by an eagle," he said bitterly. "Even could an 
archer send a shaft through tiie bird's breast-bone, the lamb 
would be bleeding and injured beyond all hope ere it touched 
the ground We may revenge, Oswald, but I have no hope 
of rescue." Then he went into the house without further 
word. 



CHAPTER XIL 

A DANQSROUS MISSION. 

HALF an hour later Adam Armsb^ng came out of the 
cottage where his son was lying. His mood had changed. 
He had gathered hope from Meg Margetaon's confident as- 
surances that there was ground for it 

" Now, let us talk of what had best be done, Oswald,'' he 
said, as he led the way into the next cottage, where the 
woman at once turned her children out and cleared a room for 

"What force could yon gather, uncle 1" 
"Id iny grandfather's time", be said, "two hundred Arm- 
strongs and their followers could gather in case of need; but 
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the family was grievously thinned in the days when Edward 
carried fire and sword through Scotland, and for the last fifty 
years Eoxbui^h and these parte have been mostly under English 
rule, and in that time we have never gathered as a family. 
Still, all my kin would, I know, take up this quarrel, and I 
should say that in twelve hours we could gather fifty or sixty 
stout fighting men But the Bairds would be expecting us, 
and can put, with the families allied to them and their 
retainers, nigh three hundred men under arms. Their hoid is 
so strong a one that it toc^ fifteen hundred ^glishmen under 
Umfraville three weeks to capture it It was destroyed then, 
but it is stronger now than ever. Could we get aid from Box- 
burgh, think youl" 

" I fear not, uncle. I know that the governor has strict 
orders not to give Douglas any pretext for invading ns, and to 
hold his garrison together, since the carl may at any moment 
endeavour to capture the town before help could arrive. And 
even were he to send four or five hundred men, the Bairds could 
hold out for a fortnight at least, and long before this Doug^ 
would be down with an array to his rescue. I have been talk- 
ing it over with my trusty companioo here, and he agrees with 
me that unless a body of men^t-anns that would avail to cap- 
ture the fortalice by a sudden assault can be raised, we must 
trust to guile rather than force; and I propose that he and I 
shall at once start for the hold and see how matters stand, and 
where the prisoners are confined, and what hope there is of 
getting them free. I propose to send my other man to Yard- 
hope to tell my father what has happened, and to ask him to 
warn bis friends to be ready to cross the border and to join 
any force you can gather for an attack on the Bairds. It is 
true that stringent orders have been issued that there is to be 
BO raiding in Scotland, but my father would not heed that for 
a moment: the attack that has been made upon you, the killing 
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of his wife's sister, the wounding of Allan, and canying off of 
his niecea would be deemed by him a grievance sufficient to 
justify his disregarding all orders. Besides which he baa 
the old grievance against the Bairda, which is all the more 
bitter dnce they led the Scote to attack Yardhope. I cau 
guarantee that when he gets word &om you as to the day 
and place he will meet you there with at least a hundred 
spears. It is true that with this force and that which you can 
bring he coiUd not hope to capture the Bairds' hold, but 
tc^ther you could carry sword and fire through bis district 
before be could gather a force to meet you in the field." 

"I fear that would not do, Oswald; William Baird would 
be capable of hanging the girls from the battlements when 
the first fire was liu" 

Oswald was silent. From the tales he bad heard of the ferocity 
of these dreaded marauders, he felt that it was more than pro- 
bable that his uncle was right. 

" It seems to me," be said after a pause, " that it were best 
for you to send two men to Parton, which is, as I have heard, 
though I have never been there, ten miles south of the Bairds'. 
Let them give the name of Johnstone, and at the tavern where 
they put up say they expect a relative of the same name. As 
soon as I can find out bow the afiair had best be managed, 
I will give them instructions as to the plans I propose; one 
will carry them to you and the other to my father. Will Parton 
be a good place for you to join forces 1" 

"As well as any other, Oswald. Your plan seems to me a 
good one, at any rate I can think of nothing better, my brain 
is deadened by this terrible misfortune. Had I my own will 
I would ride straight to the Bairds' hold and challenge him 
and his brothers and sons to meet me one after another in fair 
combat, and should be well contented if I could slay one or 
two of them before being myself killed." 
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" I can quite understand that, uncle; but your death would 
be in no way an advantage to the girla, nay, vould rather 
render them more helpless, therefore I pray you to let me 
carry things out as I have planned." 

His uncle nodded. "I shall send out a dozen runners to my 
friends," he said, "and beg them to be here to-morrow morn- 
ing early. Then, when I have talked matters over with 
them, I shall ride to Roxburgh and lay the matter before the 
governor. I know that I shall get no help from him, but at 
least when he hears of a gathering here, he will know that 'tis 
with no evil intention against the English." 

Ten minutes later Oswald's messenger started for Yardhope 
with a full account of the step he was taking, and of the 
arrangements that had been made. This dome he had a long 
talk with Roger. 

"Now, Roger," he said, "this will be the most dangerous 
business in which we have been concerned, and 1 should not 
venture to undertake it did I not know that I could rely 
absolutely upon you." 

" I will do my best, master, nnd will adventure my life all 
the more willingly since it is in the service of Allan and Janet 
Armstrong. They were always pleasant and friendly with me 
at Yardhope, and I like them for themselves as well aa because 
they are your cousins. Now, master, what is to be donet" 

" Have you your gown with you, RogerT" 

" No, master. I know you ^ways told me to take it with 
me, thinking that it might come in useful, and 1 carried it 
under my saddle all the time we were in Wales; but, seeing 
that this was but a ride to Jedburgh and back, I thought that 
there would be no occasion for it " 

"That is unfortunate, Roger, for it is upon this that we 
must depend to get an entry into the Bairds' hold." 

"Well, master, I can doubtless get some rough cloth of the 
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colour at Jedburgh; and indeed there is a. emaH monastery 
ahout three miles hence on the road, and it may be that if 
Adam Annetrong will go with ua and say wherefore it is 
wanted, the prior will let him have one." 

"I will see him at once, no time must be loBt. 'While he is 
away you must shave your head again." 

Roger's face fell. " Tis hard, master, after it has grown so 
well to match the rest; still, for so good a purpose I must even 
give in." 

On hearing what was wanted Armstrong mounted and rode 
off at once, and while he was away one of the villagers shaved 
the top of Roger's head again. In an hour Armstrong brought 
back a monk's gown. 

" He was loath to let me have it even for such a purpose, 
though I told him that you were once a monk of the order. 
Finally he said that bis conscience would not allow him to lend 
it, but that he would sell it to me for six pennies, which I 
gladly gave him." 

"It is dark now," Oswald said, "and I know not the road. 
Can you give me some man to put me on the way t We will 
not make straight for the Bairds', but will strike the road from 
Glasgow some ten or twelve miles north of his place, so that 
we can come down from that direction ; then our guide, after 
taking us on to the road, had best take charge of the horses 
and lead them to Parton, there to remain with them until 
your messenger and the one from Yardhope arrive. It would 
be as well to have the horses there, for we cannot know what 
need we may have of them." 

"That I will arrange at once, Oswald; is there aught else!" 

" Yes, uncle, I must leave my armour and clothes here, and 
borrow others that will pass as a disguise." 

"How would you go, Oswald?" 

" In truth it is a difficult matter. That of a minstrel would 
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be the best passport, but I know Dooght of harp or other 
InBtrument. I might go as a vendor of filtres and charms, ft 
sort of half-witted chap, whose mother concocted such things." 

" They would never let you into the Bairds' castle, Oswald." 

" Then I must be a rough man-atArms, one who had been in 
the service of the Earl of March, and who, when he turned 
traitor and went over to the English, found himself without 
employment, and asked nothing better than to enter the ser- 
vice of someone who will give him bread and meat in return 
for any services that he can render, whether in hunting up any 
cattle amoi^ the hills or striking a shrewd blow in the ser- 
vice of his employer if needi be." 

"That must do if we can think of nothing better, Oswald. 
I will speedily bring you the things you require, as they will 
be found in every house in the village, and some, alas ! will be 
needed no more by those who wore them." 

"They must be of good size, uncle " 

"Ay, ay, lad. There must have been some tall fellows 
among those they slew to-day." 

Half an hour later Roger and Oswald mounted. His uncle 
sent two of his men with them, saying that it would look 
strange were one man to come with two horses to Parton, but 
that two, saying that their masters would follow, would seem 
a more probable tale. 

" They will, if they can, find some quiet farmhouse a mile 
out of the village, and there get lodginge for themselves and 
beasts. You can arrange with them to take up their station on 
the road, so that you can, if needs be, find them," 

It was with a sigh that Roger flung himself into the saddle. 
It was not the horse on which he had ridden there, but a 
strong shaggy pony. 

" He does not look much," one of the men said, " but there 
is no better horse of the sort in the country ; he has both 
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speed and bottom, and can carry you up or dovm bill, and ie 
as sure-footed as a goat." 

Boger had assented to the change, for his own borse was as 
unlike one that a monk would have bestrode as could be well 
imagined. He had obtained a stout staff, to which the village 
smith bad added two or three iron rings at each end, render- 
ing it a formidable weapon indeed in such hands. 

" It reminds me of our start for Dunbar, master," he said. 
"One might have a worse weapon than this;" and he sWung it 
round his bead in quarter-staff fashion ; "still I prefera mace." 

" That staff will do just as well, Roger. A man would need 
a hard skull indeed to require moro than one blow from such 
a weapon." 

Now that Adam Armstrong had done all that there was to 
do, be went again to the cottage where Allan lay. He bad 
paid several visite there in the afternoon, but there was nought 
for him to do, and no comfort to be gained from the white face 
of the insensible lad. Meg assured him, however, that be was 
going on as well as could be expected. 

"He is in a torpor at present," she said, "and may so He 
for two or three daysj but so long as there is no fever he will, 
I hope, know you when he opens bis eyes. There is nought 
to do but to keep wet cloths round his head, and to put on a 
fresh poultice over the wound every hour." 

Now Armstrong took his place by his son's pallet. For a 
time the work of making preparations for Oswald's departure, 
and of sending off messages to bis friends, had prevented his 
thoughts from dwelling upon bis loss. Throughout the night 
the picture of his home ae be had left it when he rode out 
that morning, and the thought that it was now an empty 
shell, bis wife dead, hie daughters carried off, and his son lying 
between life and death, came to him with full force and well- 
nigh broke him down. In the meantime the little party wero 
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making acroea the hilU, and before morning they came upoD 
the northern road fifteen miloB from the Bairds' hold. Here 
Oswald and Koger dismounted. It was arranged that the men 
should return with the horses into the hills and should there 
rest until late in the afternoon, and then mount and ride for 
Parton. One or other of them was to come down at seven 
o'clock each evening to the road half a mile from the village, 
and was there to watch till nine. If no one came along they 
were then to return tQ their lodging. 

"I feel stiff in the legs, master," Roger said; "afifty-mile 
ride up and down the hills is no joke after a hard day's work." 

"They will soon come right again, Koger; I feel stiff myself, 
though pretty well accustomed to horse exercise. However, 
when we present ourselves at the hold dusty and foot-sore we 
shall look our characters thoroughly." Neither were sorry 
when they arrived at a small vi3]&^e a quarter of a mile from 
the Bairda' hold They went in together to the little ale-house 
and vigorously attacked the rough fare set before them. 

" Hast thou travelled farl" their host asked as he watched 
them eating. 

"Indifferently far," the monk said; "'tis five-and-twenty 
miles hence to Aloffat, and it would have seemed farther to 
me had not this good fellow overtaken me and fell in with my 
pace. He ia good compiuiy, though monkiah gowns have hut 
little in common with steel-pot and broadsword; hut hia talk 
and his songs lightened the way." 

"Whither are you going, father!" 

"lam making my way to Carlisle," he said. "I have a 
brother who is prior in a small monastery there, and it is long 
since I have seen him. Who lives at the stronghold I saw on 
the hills but a short distance awayl" 

"It is the hoM of William Baird, the head of that fsmily, of 
whom doubtless you may have heard." 

(MU2) o 
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" I hftve heard hie name as that of a noted raider acrooB the 
border," the monk said, "a fierce man and a bold one. Has 
he regard for the church ! if so, I would gladly take up mj 
abode there for a day or two, for in truth I am wearied out, 
it being some years since my feet have carried me so long a 
jouraey." 

"As to that I say nothing," the host said. "It would 
depend on hia humour whether he took you in or shut the 
gates in your face without ceremony ; but methinks at present 
the latter were more likely than the former, for his hold is full 
of armed men, and I Bhould say it were wisest to leave him 
alone, even if you had but the bare moor to sleep upon." 

"Nevertheless I can but try," the monk said; "he may 
be in one of those good tempers you spoke of. And I suppose 
he has also a priest in his fortalicet" 

"Ay, the Bairds are not^; but I would rather not talk of 
them. They are near neighbours, and among my very best 
customers." As he spoke four armed men came in at the door. 

" Good day, Wilson I whom have you here ) An ill-assorted 
couple surely, a monk, though a somewhat rough one, and a 
man-at-anns." 

"Fellow-travellers of a day," Boger said calmly. "We met 
on the road, and as I love not solitude, having enough and to 
spare of it, I accosted him. He turned out a good companion." 

"You are a loan of sinew yourself, monk, and methinks that 
you would have made a better soldier than a shaveling." 

"I thought BO sometime, myself," the monk said; "but my 
parents thought otherwise, and it is too Ute to take up another 
vocation now." 

" Is that staff yoursi" the soldier asked, taking it up and 
handling it. 

"Yes, my soa In these days even a quiet religious man 
like myself may meet with rough fellows by the way, uid 
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vhile tiiat staff girea aupport to mj feet, it is an aid to com- 
mand decent behaviour from those I fall in with. I have not 
much to lose, having with me but sufficient to buy me victuals 
for my journey to Carlisle, where, as I have just told our host, 
I am journeying to see a brother, who is prior at a convent 
there." 

" This fellow — where did you fall in with himi" 

"He overtook me some twenty miles north on the road to 
Gla^ow." 

"And are you travelling to Carlisle too!" the man said to 
Oswald. 

" Nay," he said, " I purpose not going beyond the border. 
I have lost my employment, and have tried in vain to find 
another as much to my liking. I have come south to seek 
service with one who will welcome a strong arm to wield a 
sword." 

" Hast tried the Douglas V 

"No," he said, "the Douglas has men enoi^h of bis own, 
and methinks I should not care to be mewed up in one of his 
castles. I have had enough of that already, seeing that I was 
a mui'At-amis with George Dunbar UU he turned traitor and 
went over to the English." 

"You look a likely fellow; but^ you know, we do not pay 
men here to do our fighting for us. Tis all very well for great 
nobles like Dunbar and Douglas to keep men always in arms, 
and ready to ride at a moment's notice to carry fire and sword 
where they will. War is not our business, save when there is 
trouble in the air, or mayhap we run short of cattle or horses, 
and have to go and fetch them from across the border. It is 
true that there are always a score or two of us up there, for 
somehow the Bairds have enemies, but moat of the followers 
of the house live on their holdings, raise cattle and mountain 
sheep, grow oate, and live as best they can." 
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" For myself, I would r&ther live with others," Oswald said. 
"I am uned to it, and to live in a hut on the moors would in 
no way be to my fancy; and if I cannot get a place where I 
have comrades to talk to and crack a joke with, I would 
rather cross the seoa, take service with an Irish chieftain, or 
travel to Wales, where I hear men say there ia fighting." 

" You need not go very far if it is fighting that you want," 
the man said. " Thoee who ride with the Bairda have their 
share and more of it. If you like to stop here a day or two 
I will take an opportunity to talk to William Baird, or to one 
of his sons, if I find a chance; but I cannot take yon up there 
now. At the best of times they are not fond of visitors, and 
would be less so than usual now." 

Other armed men had come in while the conversation was 
going on. No further attention was paid to the travellers. 
The others, sitting down at a table across the room, talked 
among themselves. 

"! care not for the work," one said presently, raising his 
voice to a higher pitch than that in which the others had 
spoken. "Across the border I am as ready for work as 
another, but when it comes to Scot against Scot I like it not." 

" Why, man," another said, " what qualms are these? Isn't 
Scot always fighting against Scot, ay, and has been so as far 
back as one has ever heard. It does not take much for a 
Douglas or a Dunbar to get to loggerheads; and as to the wild 
clans of the north, they are always fighting among themselves." 

"Yes, that is all very well," the other said, "and there is no 
reason why neighbours should not quarrel here; but I would 
rather that they each summoned their friends, and met in 
fair fight and had it out^ than that one should pounce upon 
the other when not expected, and slay and bum unopposed." 

"Ay, ay," two or three others of the men agreed, "it were 
doubtless better so, when it is Scot against Soot," 
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" Tis border fashion," another put in. " There ia no law on 
the border, aod we fight in our own fashion. To-day it is our 
turn, to-morrow it may be someone elae's. We follow our 
chiefs, just as the ntxthern clansmen do; and whether it is a 
Musgrave or a Baird, a Fenwick or an Armstrong, he is chief 
in his own hold, and cares neither for king nor earl, but fights 
out his quarrel as it may please him. I am one of William 
fiaird'a men, and hie quarrel is mine; and whether we ride 
against the King of Scodand or the Ring of England, against 
a Douglas or a Percy, an Armstrong or a Musgrave, it matters 
not the value of a stoup of ale." 

"That is so, Nigel, and so say we all. But methinks that 
one may have a preference for one sort of fighting over another, 
and I myself would rather fight a matter out man against man 
than fall suddenly on a hold where none are ready to en- 
counter us." 

Koger, during a pause in the conversation at the other table, 
got up from his seat and stretched himself. 

"Well, friend," he said to Oswald, "I will go up and see if 
they will make me welcome at the hold. If they do, I may 
see you no more; if not, I shall retuni here to sleep. There- 
fore I bid you good-day, and hope that you may find such 
service as will suit you. Benedicitej" And, paying for his 
refreshment, K«^er took bis staff from the comer and went 
out. 

" A hearty fellow and a stalwart one," the man who had 
spoken to him said. " I should not care to have a crack over 
the crown with that staff of bis. You met him coming down 
from the north, comrade 1" 

"Yes, some twenty miles away. It was near Moffat that I 
overtook him. I would rather drink with him than fight with 
him. Seldom have I seen a stronger-looking man," 

" I am of your opinion, comrade ; and some of these monks 
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are not bad fighters either. There have been bishopfl who 
hare led the moake to battle before nov, and they proved 
themselTes atout tnen-at-^nne." 

After the others had gone out Oswald strolled through the 
village, and then mounted an eminence whence he could take 
a view across the valley and of some of the hill-tops to the 
north-east On one of these, two miles away, he conld make 
out a man standing by a, horse. He watched him for some 
little time, but beyond taking a few steps backwards and for- 
wards the man did not move. 

"He is a look-out," he said to himself, "and is no doubt 
watching some road from Kelso and Jedburgh. Baird will 
hardly think that the Armstrongs can have so soon gathered 
a force sufficient to attack him, but he may have thought it as 
well to place one of hia men on the watch. I wonder how 
Koger is getting on ! I think they must have taken him in, or 
he would have been back before this." 

Soger had walked quietly up the hill on which the Bairds' 
hold was perched. A man stopped forward from the gate as 
he neared it. 

" None enter here," be said, " without permissioa from the 
master." 

" Will you tell him that a poor monk of the order of St. 
Benedict, on his way from his convent at Dunbar to one near 
Carlisle, of which his brother is prior, prays hospitality for a 
day or two, seeing that he is worn out by long travel." 

The sentry spoke to a man behind him, and the latter took 
the message to William Baird. The lattor was in a good 
humour. He himself had not taken part in the raid on the 
Armstrongs, which had been led by Thomas Baird, a cousin, 
but the fact that the lattor had been entirely successful, and 
had burned down Armstrong's house and brought back his 
daughters, had given him the greatest satisfaction. There 
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was a long-standing feud between tlie two families, and die 
fact that the ArmBtronga were on good tenns with their English 
neighbours, and still more that one of them had married the 
sister-in-law of a Foreter of Yardhope, had greatly embittered the 
feeling on his side. He had long meditated striking a blow at 
them, and the present time bad been exceptionally faTourabl& 

Douglas bad his hands fuU. He was on ill terms witb 
Rothesay, whose conduct to bis daughter had deeply offended 
him. The newly«cquired land of the Earl of March gave bim 
much trouble. He was jealous of the great influence of Albany 
at Goort, and was moreover making preparations for a serious 
raid into England. It was not likely, then, that he would pay 
any attention to the complaints the Armstrongs might nmke 
of any attack upon them, especially as their aid was of small 
use to him, while the Bairds could at any moment join him in 
an invasion across the border with three hundred good 6ghting 
men. 

William Baird had not as yet even considered what he 
should do with his captives. He might give them in marriage 
to some of the younger men of his family, or he might hold 
them as hostages. As to injuring them personally, he did not 
think of it. Skughter in a raid was lightly r^arded, but to 
ill-treat female prisoners would arouse a general feeling of dis- 
satisfaction along the border. Reprisals might be made by the 
Armstrongs and their friends, and in any case there would be 
fluch wide-spread reprobation excited, as William Baird, reckless 
as be was, could hardly afford to despise. Therefore when 
Roger's request was brought to him he said at once: 

" Take him up to Father Kenelm ; tell him to look after the 
monk's comfort This evening he can bring bim down to tht 
hall, and I will question him as to his journey." 

Roger followed the man through the court-yard. He paid 
apparently no attention to what was going on there, but a quick 
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gUnc« enabled him to perceive that the hold was full of men. 
He followed his guide up a winding stair to a turret on the 
wall, the lower story of which was inhabited by the priest. 
The soldier knocked at the door, and on its being opened by 
the priest, he gave Baird's message to him. He was a tall man, 
spare and bony. He himself was a Baird, and report said that 
in his youth he had ridden on many a foray in En^and. But 
fighting men were common in the family, and it had been 
thought well that one should enter the church, as it was always 
good to have a friend who could represent them there, and, 
should any complaint be made, explain matters, and show that 
the family were in no wise to blame. And, moreover, as it was 
necessary to have a priest at the chief fortalice of the family, 
it was best that it should be one who would not be too strict 
in his penances, and could be conveniently silent as to the 
doings within its walls. 

The priest had accepted the rAle not unwillingly. He was 
an ambitious man, and saw that as one of the fighting Bairds 
there was but small opportunity of rising to aught beyond the 
command of one of the holds. Douglas regarded them with 
no friendly eye, for their breaches of the truces brought upon 
him constant complaints from the Enghsfa wardens, who mi^t 
some day or other lead a force to punish the family, which 
had been one of the few Exempted from the general pardon at 
the last truce. As s priest he would have better opportunities, 
for the Bairds had much influence along the border, and might 
some day or other exert it in his favour. So far no such 
opportunity had occuned. It had been a disappointment to 
him tiiat Henry in his last invasion had kept along the eastern 
Gosst, and he hoped that the war, which assuredly would 
ere long break out violently, would give him the chance he 
longed for, and he might be sent by his uncle to Douglas with 
ofiers of service, or might even go north and have an interview 
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with Albany. Once fairly awKy from Liddesdale, be was 
resolved tbat it would be a. long time indeed before be re- 
turned. He was now some thirty years of age, with a bard, 
keen face. 

"Well, brother," be said, "it is not often that any of your 
order sojourn here. I am glad to have one with whom I can 
converse of other matters than arms and armour, forays and 
ware." 



men's mouths," 
n some degree am 
ice of a vocation I 



"These matters are indeed too much i 
Roger said, " though I own that I myself i 
interested in them, for had I had the choici 
wotild rather have been a m&n-at-anns than a monk." 

" I wonder not at that," the other said, " seeing that nature 
has been bountiful to you in the matter of height and strength, 
and I doubt not that you could in case of need use that staff 
you carry with good eflfect." 

"Methinks that I might do so, but happily none have 
molested me on my way, seeing perhaps tbat my wallet was 
not likely to be a fiUl one, and tbat mayhap it was hardly 
worth while to meddle with me with so smal] a prospect of 
plunder." 

"But come in and sit down," the priest said; "my uncle 
has consigned you to my care. We shall aup in half an 
hour." 

" I shall not be sorry," R<^er repUed, " for though I broke 
my fast on black bread and smalt beer down in the village, 'tis 
but poor nourishment for a man who has travelled far, and who 
has a large frame to support." 

"But how come you to be heref" 

Roger again repeated his story. 

" It would have been shorter for you to have travelled down 
throi^h Berwick, brother." 

"The difference was not great," Roger replied; "and I bad 
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to cany a menage to Ediuburgh, and from there it waa shorter 
to keep vest of the Pentlande, and come down to Lanark, and 
thence through Mofiat." 

" Yes, I suppose it is as short And you had no .trouble on 
your wayl" 

fioger shook hia head. " No ; I generally join some traveller 
or other, and that makes the journey pass all the quicker. I 
came down here to-day with a stout young fellow, who over- 
took me this side of Mofiat He was somewhat out at elbow, 
and I looked askance at him at Arat, but he turned out a blithe 
companion, and we got on well together. He could troll a good 
song, and my own voice is not wanting in power. It was curious 
that he also was from Dunbar, though not immediately, having, 
it would seem, wandered for some time on the look-out for 
service." 

" What was be, a catlJe drover 1" 

" No, he had been a man-at-arms of George of Dunbar — at 
least, BO I understood — and when the earl fled and Douglas took 
possession of Dunbar, he lost his living. He told me that he 
had made his way down here in hopes of finding employment 
on the border, where blows were common and a good blade was 
of more use than it was farther north. I said that he might 
have found employment under Albany, or under some other 
great lord, but be said that he had seen the Earl of March a 
fugitive, and that he cared not to enter the service of another 
noble, who might in turn be ousted from his place and lose 
his life ; but as for Albany, he thought from what he heard that 
he would rather serve him than any other master. I said, 'Why 
not Rothesay, who would be Ring of Scotland V He laughed 
lightly, and said as Kothesay had managed to get upon ill 
friendship, not only with the Earl of March but with Douglas, 
and, as he heard, with Albany, he thought that his chances of 
becoming King of Scotland were not worth considering." 
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" He mint be a bold varlet tbua to speak irreverently of 
great ones." 

"I think not that he vas bold," Roger aoid, "but only a 
merry thoughtless young fellow, wbo in such company as mine 
let his tongue loose, and said what first came into his head. 
As to the matter, methoughl he spoke not without warrant." 

"And-he came from the north now)" 

" I know not whence he came lae^ but I think that he was at 
£dinburgh, and had taken service there when the English king 
sat down before it; but, as you know, nought came of the 
si^." 

At this moment a horn blew. "There is supper," the priest 
said. " We will go down." 

The meal was laid in the hall, which, however, was not lai^ 
enough to contain more than the ordinary retainers of the 
hold. These and the men who had come in at the summons 
of Baird were provided for in the court-yard, the table being 
occupied entirely by members of the Baird family and others 
who always acted with them. These had not yet taken their 
seats when the priest entered with his companion, whom he at 
once took up to Sir William Baird. 

"By St. Andrew I monk, I have seen no finer figure for 
many a day. A pity that a fltonk's gown should clothe such 
limba as yours." 

" That has always been mine own opinion," Boger Baid with 
a heartiness that raised a smile on the hard faces of the men 
standing round. 

" You look as if you had carried arms." 

"I did so in my wild youth," Roger said, "jind had no 
thought of ever donning monk's hood, but I was grievously 
wounded in a foray in Northumberland, and when I reached 
my home at Lauder I well-nigh died of the fever of the wound, 
and I swore Uiat if my life was saved I would become a monk. 
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I got well, and I kept my vow ; but methinka bad I but known 
how dull the life was, I would rather have died of the fever." 

Ab this story was perfectly true, save the name of his birth- 
place, Roger spoke so heartUy that no one doubted his story. 

"And your monastery is at Dunbar t You have been at 
Dunbar, Kotherglen, ask him where the convent stood." 

As R«^er had stayed there when with Oswald be was at 
Dunbar he was able to answer this and Other questions satis- 
factorily. The party then took their places at table, the priest 
and Soger sitting at the bottom of it. The conversation at 
the upper end naturally turned on the foray, and a general 
disbelief was expressed as to the chance of the Armstrongs 
retaliating. 

" Tis out of the question," one of the Burds said, " they 
could not raise fifty men. Doubtless they will send a unn- 
phunt to Douglas, but he has his hands well full, and is not 
likely to quarrel with us about such a trifle, when he may want 
our aid at any moment either against Albany or against the 
English." 

"What do you intend to do with the girls 1" 

" I have not settled yet," William Baird said shortly. " At 
any rate for the present I shall hold them as hostages. I don't 
think that anything is likely to come of the aflair; but if we 
should hear of any force approaching Ukely to give us. trouble 
we could send word to them that if an arrow is loosened at our 
walls wo will hang the girls out as marks for their archer& I 
fancy that will send them trooping off again at once." 

As soon as the meal was over and the carousal began the 
priest rose, and accompanied by Roger retired to his chamber. 
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OSWALD, vho wtu thoroughly fatigued with the events of 
the last thirty-six houre, slept soundly on an armful of 
rushes that his hoet threw down in a comer of the room for 
him. At eight o'clock the man who had spoken to him on the 
previous evening came in. 

"I have spoken to William Baird," he said. "I told him 
that you seemed a likely fellow. He called down the monk 
and asked him several questions about you, and he told me at 
last that I could bring you up to see bim. So come along at 
once." 

"Thanks, comrade," Oswald said as he slung his long two- 
handed sword from his shoulder. 

"A likely-looking young fellow indeed," Baird said to 
Rotberglen, whom he had sent for to be present; "over six 
feet, and I should ^cy has not atttuned his full width. So 
you would fain take service with mel" he said. 

"I want a master," Oswald replied, "and from what I hear 
I am more likely to see fighting under you than under any 
other on the border." 

"And you were with George Dunbar^" 

"I was," Oswald replied. "But indeed the service was not 
altogether to my taste, for we were always pent up in Dunbar, 
and save in a street broil there was no need to draw a sword. 
1 was glad enough to leave his service, though in truth I have 
fared but badly since " 

" Now do you question him, Rotberglen." 

A number of questions were put to Oswald, concerning the 
namee of the streets, the direction, the name of the principal 
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InDs, and the approacheE to the castle. All these were satis- 
factorily replied to, 

" He knows Dunbar, there is no question about that And 
you can use your arms!" 

" I think 30." 

" We will have a trial," Baird said. " A man is no use to 
me who cannot use his weapon. Send Kobert here," 

In a minute one of the young Bairds entered. He was a 
man of about twenty-five, toll and sinewy, and was accounted 
the best swordsman of his family. 

"Cousin Robert," WilUam Baird aud, "this young fellow 
would enter our service; but before I take him I must see tliat 
he knows his business. Do you take a turn with the sword 
with him. No, no, not a two-handed sword; I don't want 
him to be slain. Take a couple of swords from the wall. Give 
him another steel-cap and full body-armour, that of his own 
would not keep out a good downright stroke." 

By the time that Oswald was armed a number of the Bairds 
and their friends had assembled in the hall, hearing of what 
was going to take place. 

" A fine young fellow, truly," Botherglen said. " In height 
and width he matches Robert well, though of course your 
cousin must be the more powerful, seeing that he is some four or 
five years older than this young fellow, who, when he reaches 
his age, bids fair to be well-nigh as strong a man as that monk." 

R4^er had just entered with the priest. "Well, monk," 
Baird said, "we are going to try the mettle of your com- 
panion of yesterday." 

"I answer not for his mettle," R^er said; "but if he fighte 
as well as he talks, he will not do discredit to himself." 

As they took their places facing each other, the lookers-on, 
men well qualified to judge of strength and sinew, murmured 
to each other that it would be difScnlt to find a better-matched 
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pair. They were about the same height, both stood lightly on 
their feot^ and their figures seemed full of life and activity. 
Both were smiling, Robert Baird with a smile of confidence 
and of assurance in his skill, while Oswald's face expressed 
only good temper, and, as the others took it, a beUef that he 
would at any rate be able to make such a defence as would 
assure his being taken into the Bairds' service. 

The first rally indeed proved more than this. Robert Baird 
had at once taken the ofi'ensive, and showered his blows heavily 
down, while springing backwards and forwards with wonderful 
quickness and activity; but Oswald's blade ever met his, and 
he did not give way an inch, even when Baird most fiercely 
attacked him. Then suddenly he adopted the same tactics as 
his opponent, and pressed him so hotly that he wae several 
times obliged to give ground. Oswald could twice have got 
in a heavy blow, but he abstained from doing so. He could 
see that his antagonist was a favourite among his kinsmen, and 
felt diat, were he to discomfit him, be would excite a feeling 
of hostility i^nst himself. Both, panting from their exer- 
tions, drew a step backwards and lowered their eworda. 

"Enough! "William Baird said, " the matter need be pushed 
no further. Tie long since I have seen so good a bout of 
sword-play. This young fellow has learned his business, and 
if in other respects he does as welt, he will make a good 
recruit indeed. What say you, lad! Will you join us for a 
month, till you see whether you like our service, and we can 
judge how your service will suit us 1 For that time you will 
have your living here and drink-money. After that, if we 
agree, you can either be a retainer here, or we will give you a 
holding on the moor, build you a shelter, give you a horse, 
and, after our next foray, a clump of cattle." 

"That will suit me well," Oswald said; "and I like well the 
month of trial you propose." 
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" I will tftke him, if you will let me, uncle, as my own man," 
Bobert Baird said, "if at the end of the month he chooses 
eervice with us, and likes better to follow a master with half 
a dosen men than to live alone on the moors. Methinks he 
would make a cheery companion, and one I could take to 
heartily; and indeed, during the long winters, 'tis no alight 
thing to have one meny fellow who can keep one alive, and of 
whoae mettle and skill you are well assured." 

"So let it be, then, Bobert; you have tried him, and yours 
should be the advuitage. But for the month he shall remain 
here under Malcolm's eye." 

Oswald went down with the man, who was Bcurd's right-hand 
in the hold. 

"What will be my duties 1" he asked. 

"To keep your arms and armour ready for service." 

"That will be an easy task, methinks, for I see that instead 
of being polished and bright, as were ours at Dunbar, the 
others keep their steel caps and back-pieces painted a sombre 
colour." 

The other nodded. " Yea, our arms are for use and not for 
show, and when we ride by moonlight we care not to have our 
presence shown miles away by the glint of the moon on oar 
armour. You will do your turn of keeping watch and ward. 
Just at present there will be a good deal of that, for we have 
been stirring up a wasps' nest, and mayhap they may come and 
try to sting. When you are off duty you will be your own 
master, save that you had best he within sound of the warder's 
horn. I will hand over a horse to yon. For l^e present it 
is at that croft on the opposite hill. Each of the tenants 
keeps two or three at our service. We have only the Bairds' 
own horeee kept in the hold. It would be too much trouble 
to gather forage for those of the twenty men who always live 
here, and indeed we have no room for such number. Mind 
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that you drink not too much over in the village there, for 
though the B&irds care not on feaat-daya if the whole ganiBOn 
gets drunk, so that there are enough sober to keep watch and 
ward, they set their faces against it at other times, seeing that 
it leads to broils and quarrels." 

" I will take care. I like my cup occasionally, and can drink 
with others without my head getting addled, but as a rule I 
care not overmuch for it" 

After being roughly introduced to several of the retoinera as 
a new comrade, Oswald was left to follow his own devices. 
Presently Boger came out into the court-yard. 

"So you have got service, comrade," he said in a voice that 
could be heard by any of those standing near. "You had 
better fortune than I had expected." 

" That have I," he replied. " Still I thought that it would be 
hard if one who could use his sword indifferently well, and pats 
no great value on his life, could not find service on the border. 
How long do you stay herel" This was a question that had 
been arruiged, for had they been seen speaking privately 
together it might have aroused suspicion. 

" Methinks I shall stay here two days, to get rid of my leg- 
weariness. I am not so accustomed to long marching as you 
are." The real meaning of the question, as arranged, was, 
"Have you found out where the prisoners are kepti" The 
answer meant "Yea, and it will not be difficult to get at them." 
The evening before, indeed, when he returned with the priest 
to his chamber, they had broached a bottle together. The priest 
on bis part had asked many questions as to the state of things 
in Edinburgh and Dunbar, what were the opinions of people 
with regard to the Duke of Albany and the Prince, and what 
would probably come of the coldness that was said to exist 
between them. 

Eoger was able to conceal his ignorance of these matters by 
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Baying that he kn«w little of what was passing, for that he had 
been the cellarer Jn the convent and went out but little. 
Nevertheless he had kept his ears open; as they rode north to 
Jedburgh he had heard a good deal of talk and speculatJon, 
and was able to give various pieces of news that had not before 
reached the ears of the priest. He was not long in discovering 
that the latter was ill satisfied with his present position, and 
was ambitious to take part in mora important afEairs, and he 
presently said : 

"I wonder, father, that a man of your ability should be 
content to remain as chaplain in a border hold when there are 
BO many opportunities beyond, for one like you to make his 
way in the church." 

" In truth," the priest said, "I have had such thoughte myself, 
and hope some day to see a little more of the world. By the 
way, can you read and write, brother 1" he asked suddenly. 

■' Assuredly, " Boger replied. He guessed at once that the 
question had been put at the instigation of William Baird, 
who perhaps still had some doubta whether he was really 
a monk, and an afQrmadve answer would be an almost conclu- 
sive proof that he was so, for very few outside the walls of the 
convents, even among the nobles and knights, possessed any 
knowledge of letters. 

"I have a missal here," the priest said carelessly, "that has 
somewhat troubled me, being written in a cramped hand, 
perhaps you could read it for me," and, getting up, he took 
a roll from a closet 

B^er snuled quietly as he turned it over. By a private 
mark upon it he knew that it had been written at Alnwick, 
and was doubtless the proceed of some foray upon a monastery 
across the border. He ran his eye over it, and then in a 
sonorous voice proceeded to read it aloud. 

"I thank you," the priest said when he had finished. 
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" Truly you are an admirable reader, and well skilled in 
deciphering. I wonder that you held not some more important 
post than that of cellarer." 

Soger laughed. " I might have done so," he said, " but, in 
truth, I am not strict enough in matters of discipline to suit 
our ^or, and am somewhat over fond of the wine-cap. More 
than once, when it seemed that I nught have been chosen as 
reader to the monastery, I fell into disgrace, and lost my 
chance ; and, indeed, I was far better pleased with my post there 
than if they had appointed me sub-prior." 

Any vestige of doubt there might hare been in the priest^s 
mind had vanished as Soger read, for he was conscious that he 
himself could not have picked up a manuscript and have 
deciphered it so easily and fluently. 

"It must be trying to you, good father," Soger went on, "to 
be among men who, If reports speak truly, are somewhat law- 
less, and hold even the church in but slight respect. Surely 
among them there can be but little scope for your abiUtiesI" 

"Tis true, brother; but they are, you know, kinsmen of 
mine. They have many foes across the border, and some on 
this side, and are forced to hold their own as they may. It 
was but two days ago that they were obliged to punish a family 
that have long been at feud with them, and who might well 
have fallen upon their holds if they marched into England 
with Douglas. However, they have brought off two hostages for 
the good behaviour of these people." 

"Yes, I heard a chance word in the village that a party had 
just returned from a foray and had brought back a number of 
prisonera" 

"Not a number, brother, but two girls." 

" I have seen no women in the castle," Soger said. 

"No. William Baird lost his wife years ago, and cares not 
to have women in the hold. There ia not a married man among 
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the garrison. If a man takea him a wife he must go and settle 
on the lands. The women are in a safe place of keeping; they 
&re overhead. There are wild young fellows among the Bairds, 
Mid the girls are good-looking, therefore he thought it beat to 
place them in my charge, and that is why you see two sentries 
marching on the battlements, one on each side of this turret. 
He himself keeps the key of their chamber, handing it over to 
me every morning, and receiving it again at night — a precaution 
wholly unnecessary, methinks." 

"Surely, surely,'' Roger said. "I wonder that you are not 
offended" 

" I told him that it was strange he could not trust me, a 
priest, with the charge of them, hut he laughed and said, ' As 
a priest you are well enough, father Kenelm, but remember 
also that you are a Baird. Though a priest, I would trust you 
to ride with me on a foray across the border, but as a Baird I 
would not entrust you with the custody of women. You may 
take it as a compliment that I have trusted you as far as I do.' " 

Roger's answer to Oswald had been eminently satisfactory to 
the latter. Still more pleased was he when, later on in the 
day, Boger repeated a^ he passed him, "They are lodged in 
the turret over my chamber." Oswald was scarcely surprised, 
for he had noticed that two sentries were on the wall on that 
side, although it was the one farthest removed from the direc- 
tion in which any foes were likely to appear. He had, more- 
over, just before dinner, observed one of the kitchen men go 
up with two dishes in his hand by the steps leading to the top 
of the wall on that side. There was no hindrance to the men 
going freely in and out of the hold, and as no duty had been 
assigned to him that evening he strolled out of the gate when 
it became dusk, soon after six o'clock, for it was now the be- 
ginning of April, 1401, and walked down through the village, 
and then, taking ofT his armour and steel cap, and laying them 
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down under a bush by tlie roadside, set off at the top of hia 
apeed in tbe direction of Parton. He did the ten miles under 
an hour, and nearly ran i^;ainst a man who was standing in the 
middle of the road, a short distance from the little town. 

"Is that you, Fergus!" 

"No, I am John, master. Fei^us will take the watch to- 
morrow evening." 

" Good. Keep the horses saddled at this time every even- 
ing, and hold them in readiness all night; things are going on 
well, and I may be here any night. Which is the house 1" 

" That is it, master, where you see the light, a quarter of 
a mile farther up the hiU." 

"Where are you sleeping^" 

" In the stables with the horses. It is some ten yards off 
the right of the house." 

" Then yon must keep watch through the night by turns, and 
get your sleep in the daytime. I hope we shall get them away 
without waiting for a force to come. The hold is a very strong 
one, and a strict watch is kept at night, and before we could 
carry it we should have all the Bairds on the country-side 
down upon us. Can you get me a rope ? I want a long and 
a strong one." 

"There are some ropes in the stable, master, but they are 
in use and would be missed." 

" Then run at the top of your E^ed down to the town and 
buy a rope strong enough to hold the weight of half a dozen 
men. I shall want a hundred feet of it Here is money." 

The man shot away into the darkness, and in a little over a 
quarter of an hour was back again with the rope. Oswahi 
took off his doublet 

"Wind it round and round me," he said. "Begin under the 
arms. Wind it neatly and closely so that it will make no 
more show than necessary." 
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This was soon done, and then Oswald started on his way, 
and an hour later entered the tavern and took his seat with 
three or four of the men from the hold and called for wine for 
the party. He sat there for some time, and then one said: 
"It is half-past eight; we had best be going. At seven o'clock 
the gates are shut, bub they are opened for those who belong 
to the hold till nine, after which none are admitted till morning, 
and any who come in then are reported to Baird, and they are 
lucky if thgy get off with half a dozen extra goes of sentry 
duty. Baird is a good master in many things, but he is a bad 
man to deal with when he ia angry, and if anyone was to be 
out a second time, and he did it too soon after the first ofFencA, 
he would have his skin nearly flayed off his back with a stirrup 
leather. There is do fooling with the Bairds." 

Oswald arranged with Boger that if the latter remained in 
the castle he should always come down half an hour before 
the garrison were moving, as they might then exchange a word 
or two unseen, and accordingly be took his place at an angle 
of a building where he could keep his eye on the steps leading 
up to the battlements on the north rade. Presently he saw 
Boger descending; he wared his hand and caught his fol- 
lower's eye, and the latter on reaching the court-yard at once 
joined hiuL 

"I have a rope, Boger," Oswald began, "that will reach 
from the turret to the foot of the craig. I took it off during 
the nighty and have just hidden it away behind a pile of rub- 
bish in the stable. Are the girls lodted up!" 

"Yes." 

" Is there ahy getting the keyl" 

" No, William Baird himself keeps it." 

" Then we must have something to force the door open or to 
saw round the lock" 

" The door is studded with iron." 
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"Are the windows baixedt" 

"No; but they are mere loopholes, &nd there ia no getting 
through them." 

." I suppose there are steps from their room on to the plat- 
fonn above I" 

" No doubt; in fact there are sure to be." 

" I suppose that you will have no difficulty in silencing the 
priest 1" 

Boger smiled. "No; I think I can answer for him." 

"Could you speak to the girls through the keyhole, Roger I" 

"There would be no difficulty about that, master. I have 
biit to choose a time when the priest is out." 

" Then telt them that we are here, Boger, and they are to 
be ready to escape whenever we give the signal Ask them 
if the trap-door leadiog on to the platform is fastened, and 
whether they can unfasten it. If not, we must break it in from 
above. We can get on to the top of the turret easily enough 
by throwing the rope up with a hook attached. Of course the 
two sentries must be first silenced. I would wait till I myself 
should be on sentry there, but that might not occur for a week, 
and you cannot prolong your stay here more than another day; 
therefore we will try it to-night. I have given the men with 
the horses notice. Do you get the priest bound and gagged 
by ten o'clock; everything will be quiet by that time. I will 
come noiselessly up the steps. At that hour do you be at the 
door and on the look-out for me. The sentries will have to be 
silenced — that is the most difficult part of the business." 

"We can manage that," Roger said confidently; "one blow 
with my quarter-stafT on the hack of the head ifiider the steel 
cap will do that noiselessly enough." 

" That would not do, Roger; the man would go down with 
such a crash that the fall of his armour on the fiags would be 
heard all over the castle. He must be gripped by the throat 
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SO that he cannot holloa, and then bound tightly, and ga^ed 
before he has time to get breath." 

" I suppose that would be the best way," Roger said regret- 
fully; "but I should like to have atnick two good blows, one 
for the sake of Dame Armstrong and one for Allan. However, 
your plan is the best; the only difficulty will be the trap-door." 

" Well, we must look about to-day and get a couple of bits 
of iron that we can use as a prise, Still, L hope tlut it will 
not be needed. I saw a bit of iron in the stables that I think 
I can bend into a hook for the rope, and if I can't I have no 
doubt that you can. That is alL You had better move away 
now, people will be stirring directly." 

That night at ten o'clock, when all in the hold had been 
asleep half an hour, Oswald rose quietly from the rushes on 
which he and a dozen of his comrades were sleeping and made 
his way noiselessly out of the room, went into the stables and 
fetched the piece of iron, which he had during the day placed 
so that he could feel it in the dark, took the coil of rope in his 
hands, and ascended the steps. The top was but some ten feet 
from the turret. He stood quiet until he heard the sentey 
moving away from him, then he mounted the last steps, and 
in a moment reached the foot of the turret stairs. Eoger was 
standing there. 

"All right, master!" he whispered. "I took the priest by 
surprise, and he was gagged before he knew what was hap- 
pening. I tore the blanket up into strips and tied him down 
on to bis pallet with them. He is safe enough. Now for the 
sentries. I will take the one to the right first I will go out 
and stand in the angle; it is a dark night, and there is no 
chance of his seeing me. When you hear his walk cease you 
will know that I have got him. I have managed to bring up 
a rope that I have cut into handy lengths. Here are two of 
them. There, he has just turned, so I will go at once." 
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"How about the trap-door 1" 

"It ia all right, master; it is bolted on the inside. They 
have tried the bolts, and find they can move them ;" and with 
theao words he at once stepped noiselessly out. Oswald stood 
listening. Presently he heard the returning steps of the sentry. 
They came close up to the turret and then suddenly ceased. 
He at once hurried round. The sentry hung limp in Soger's 
grasp. Oswald bound his hands tightly, and twisted the rope 
three or four tJmes round his body, and securely knotted it. 
Then he tied the ankles tightly together. 

" I will lay him down," Koger whispered when he had done 
so. Oswald bent the man's legs, and trussing him op, fastened 
the rope from the ankles to that which bound the wrists. 
Roger now relaxed his grip of the man's throat, thrust a piece 
of wood between his teeth, and fastened it by a string going 
round the back of the head; he then took ofT his steel cap and 
laid it some distance away. 

" That will do for him, master. I reckon that he will be an 
hour or two before he will get breath enough to holloa, even 
without that gag." 

The other man was captured as silently as the former had 
been. When he was bound, Boger said, " Now for the hook, 
master." 

" Here is the iron. It was too strong for me to bend." 

Rt^er took it, and exerting his great strength bent it across 
his knee. Then he took the coil of rope and tied a knot at the 
end, and with some smaller cord lashed it securely along the 
whole length of the hook." 

"Now, Master, do you get on to my shoulders, and I think 
you will be able to hook it to the battlements. It is not above 
twelve feet. If you find that you cannot, step on my head." 

"I am sure I can reach it without that, Roger-" And, 
indeed, he found that he could do so easily; and having fixed 
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it firmly he got hold of the ropaapd hoisted himaelf to the top 
of the turret. Id a minute Bt^r was beside him. Feeling 
about, they soon discovered the trap-door, on which Reger 
knocked three times. Then they heard a grating sound below, 
and shortly one end of the heavy trap-door was slightly raised. 
The two men got their fingers under it and pulled it up, and 
Janet and Jesde ran out, both crying witb joy and excitement 

"Hush!" Oswald whispered. "Do not utter a sound; 
there are sentries on other parte of the walls, and the slightest 
noise might be heard. Now we will knot this rope," 

He and Roger set to work, and before long knots were tied 
a foot apart along the whole length of the rope. 

"I will take you down first, Jessie, for you are the 
lightest^" Oswald said. " Now, Boger, tie us together." 

One of the pieces of rope Roger had brought was passed 
round and round them, tyiag them firmly face to face. 

" Now, Jessie, you had best take hold of the rope too, and 
take as much of your weight off me as you can. It is a long 
way down, and though I think that I could carry your weight 
that distance, it is best that you should help me as much as 
you are able." 

The rope was shifted to the outside of the turret. Roger, 
after fixing it firmly, helped them over the battlements, hold- 
ing Oswald by the collar until he had a firm grasp of the rope 
in his hands, and obtained a hold with his feet. 

" That is rights Jessie," he whispered as the girl also took a 
firm hold of the rope. " You are no weight like that Now, 
let the rope pass gradually through your hands, and, when I 
tell yon, bold tight by one of the knots." 

After lowering himself forty feet, Oswald found that he was 
standing on a ledge of rock three inches wide at the foot of 
the wall 

" Now, dear, it will be more difficult," he said. " You must 
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use one of your hands to piuh jouraelf off from any rugged 
points. There are not many of them I had a look at the 
rock t<Hlay, and ite face is ahnost smooth. I will do the beet 
I can to keep you from it." 

Id another three miautes they stood at the foot of the craig. 
Oswald shook the rope violently to let those above know that 
they were down. Then he untied the cord that bound him to 
his cousin, who at once sat down, sobbing hysterically. Oswald 
put hie hand upon her shoulder. 

" Steady, Jeesie, steady. Vou have been brave and quiet 
coming down. The danger is over now, but we have a long 
walk and a longer ride before ue, and you vrill need all your 
strength." 

In a very short time £oger and Janet joined them. As 
soon as she was untied, Janet threw her arms round Oswald's 
neck and spoke for the first time. 

"Oh, Oswald, from what have you saved us! How brave 
and good of you to risk so much ! " 

" Tut, tut, Janet, as if we should leave you here in the honde 
of the Bairda without making an effort to free you I Now, come 
along dear. Be very careful how you walk till we get down 
to the bottom. It is pretty eteep, and if you were to set a 
etone rolling we might have them after us in no time. As it 
is, we shall only have an hour and a half start, for the sentries 
will be relieved at midni^t. However, by that time we shall 
be on horseback, and of course they won't know which road 
we have token." 

As Boon as they came to level ground they set off at a run. 
They were but a mile from the village when they heard, on 
the still night air, distant shouta, followed half a minute later 
by the winding of a horn, then almost immediately a glimmer- 
ing light appeared on the highest turret of the hold, and tiua 
ra^dly broadened out into a sheet of flame. 
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"They have discovered our eecape by some misfortune or 
other," Oswald exclaimed, "and they will be after us before 
many minutes have passed. You must run in earnest now, 
girls." 

"Do you run on, Oswald," Janet said, "you and Roger. 
We will turn and walk back; they will do us no harm." 

Oswald thought of the murder of the girls' mother, and 
knew that in their fury at having been tricked the Bairds 
were capable of anything. 

" It is not to be thought of," he said. " Such a watch would 
henceforth be kept that there would be no possibility whatever 
of effecting your rescue. We must take our chance t<^ther. 
What think you had best be done, Kogerl" 

"In sooth I know not. I am ready to do whatever you 
think best" 

" We cannot hope to reach Parton before they overtake us," 
Oswald said. "Besides, the Bairds are sure to have many 
friends there, and the lighted beacon will warn all the country- 
side that something unusual has happened. No, we cannot 
think of going there." 

" But you said that there were horses,*" Janet said. 

" They are but a short distance on this side of the town. 
We could not hope to get there before the Bairds, and even 
if we did, it would be a quarter of an hour before we could 
mount and be off." 

"Could we not bide and get the horses after they have 
passed, master 1" Roger suggested. 

" It "would be useless, Roger. The road leads up and down 
this valley, and there would be no possibility of riding the 
horses across the hills at night, so that we should have either 
to ride down through Parton or up paet the Bairds' hold. No, 
the horses must be given up for the present. The only thing 
that I can see is to cross the Esk and to take refuge in the 
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hills. I know not if there are any fords, or where they are, but 
were we to turn to the right we should be getting farther and 
farther away. The Eak ib no great width, and we can carry 
them across it easily enough." 

"The water will be dreadfully cold," Jessie said with a 
shiver, for it was now the beginning of April. 

" Hush, Jessie ! " her sister said ; " what matters a little cold 
when our lives are at stake 1" 

"No, that ia our only hope," Oswald said. "Quick, girls, 
there is no time to lose." 

The river was but some fifty yards from the road, and they 
ran down to it. 

"Now, girls," Oswald said when they reached it, "yon 
must take off your cloaks and all upper garments. Were you 
to get these wet you would before morning die of cold. Don't . 
lose a moment; undreasuttder the shelter of these bushes. Now, 
Roger, let us move a few yards away and then take off our 
doublets and shirts and swim across, holding them above the 
water. By the time that we are back the girls will be ready." 

"I will carry them across, mast«r. It is of no use two of 
us going with so light a burden. I shall make nothing of it." 

Oswald made no opposition, and a minute later the shirts 
and doublets were made into a bundle and bound on Roger's 
head. He waded into the water until it reached his chin and 
then swun out. The distance to be traversed was but some 
fifteen yards, and a few strokes of his brawny arms brought 
him to the opposite bank. Having laid down his bundle there 
he swam quickly back again. 

"Are you ready, girls 1" Oswald asked. 

"Yes," Janet replied, and two white figures came out from 
the bushes, each carrying a bundle. 

"Do you go into the bushes again for a minute. We 
cannot take you and the bundles over together, and it ia 
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better that you -ehould stand here in dry things than wait in 
wet ooes over there." 

A minute BufGced to tie the bundles on the heads of the 
two men. They soon swam across to the other side, left them 
there, and returned. 

"The water is bitterly cold for the girls," Oswald said, as 
they swam acroas together. 

" It is, master, but they will only be in it for a minute, and 
they will soon be warm again." 

" Now, girls." 

" We have just heard the sound of horses in the distance, 
Oswald," Janet said. 

He listened. "Sound travels far this still night," he said; 
" they can only just have started. We shall be across long 
before they come along. Now, Jessie, we will take you first. 
The stream runs strongly, and it were best that you went 
over separately. All you have to do is to put a hand on a 
shoulder of each of us. Come along." 

"I will carry her till we get into deep water," Eoger sud, 
catching the girl up in his arms and running into the stream. 

Jessie gasped as the water reached her. 

" It will be over in a minute," Oswald said encouragingly. 
"Now, we are going to swim; put your hands upon our 
shoulders. That is right." 

Striking out strongly they easily carried her until she was 
in her depth. 

"Now, dear, get ashore and stand behind those bushes, and 
take off your wet things and put on your dry ones; we will 
have Janet across in no time." 

The girl was carried across as easily as her sister had been. 

"Here is your bundle, dear; Jessie has taken hera. Dress 
as quickly as you can. Stoop down as soon as you reach the 
bushes; they will be here directly." 
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Janet ran to the thicket, and Oswald and Rc^r threw-tbem- 
selves down behind a great Btone. Two minutes Uter they 
could hear the thunder of hoofs go along the road oppoeite, 
but could not make out the figures. 

"How many are there of them, do you think, Roger t" 

"A dozen or so, master." 

"Yes, I should think you are right However, it makes no 
difference; were there ten times as many, they would not 
catch us to-night" 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE moment the horaemen had gone by, Oswald and Roger 
hastily dressed again. It was three or four minutes 
before the girb joined them. 

"We have been a long time, Oswald, but our fingers are so 
cold that we could not tie the strings." 

"You will soon be warm; climbing the hill will set your 
blood in motion." 

There was no hurry now, they were safe until the morning. 

" We will make up the hill until you are thoroughly warm, 
and then we will discuss matters." 

Before they were very far up the ascent both g^rls declared 
that they were comfortably warm ^^a 

"Well, Roger, what do you think our beat course will bel 
The Bairds have of course sent horsemen along the other road; 
they will have heard from the priest that we have hut a few 
minutes' start, and will know that we cannot have gone far. 
The party who passed us will doubtless stop at Parton, the 
other at the next village higher up, and they will be sure that 
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either we concealed ourselves as they passed, or have taken to 
the hills on one side or other of the valley. They will naturally 
suppose that it is this side, as it would be madness for us to 
plunge farther into the country to the vest, and you may be 
sure there will be scores of men out on these hills to-morrow 
searching for us, and some of them may ride nearly to Hiniltie 
to cut us off there in case we escape the searchers on the hills. 
I think that the only plan will be to hide up for a couple of 
days or so, then to make our way down again to where the 
horses are, and then make a dash through Parton." 

"That woiUd certainly be far the best way," Roger said; 
"but bow are we to manage for food for the ladies t" 

" We will go on until we get to the top of the hill, Roger, 
and then find a sheltered spot where they can stop. It is of no 
use trying to go on much farther, for the night is cloudy and 
there are no stare to be seen, and we should lose our way 
directly, for there is no wind that .would serve as a guide as 
to which way we were travelling. When we find a good 
shelter we must stop with them, and. I will make my way 
down to the place where the horses are and warn the men as 
to what has happened, and tell them to lie quiet till I come 
^lain. I will bring back whatever food they may have with 
them, a big jug of water, and the four horse-cloths." 

" I will go, master." 

" I would rather go myself, Roger. I am accustomed to 
traverse the moors at night, and am sure that I can find this 
place again without difficulty. " 

On nearing the top of the hill they came upon a number 
of rough stones. 

"We cannot do better than stop here," Oswald said; "it 
will be bare on the top of the hill. Now, Roger, help me to 
pile a few of these stones together so as to make a sort of 
shelter." 
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They set to work at once, Roger's strength enabling him 
to lift stones that ordinary men could scarcely have moved, 
lu a quarter of an hour a little inclosure, six feet long by 
four vide and three high, had been construoted. An armful 
of dry heather was then pulled up and laid on the ground. 

" There, girls, I think you will be able to manage to keep 
yourselves warm by lying close together," 

"What are you going to do, Oswald!" 

" We shall be all right, and we can if we like make another 
shelter, and if we feel cold can walk about to warm ourselves. 
Now, Boger, get half a dozes sticks and lay across the top." 

While Boger was away getting the sticks Oswald helped 
the gu-ls over the wall, for no entrance had been left. 

" Now, Janet, give me those two wet smocks; I see that you 
have brought thero with you." 

"What do you want them for, Oswald?" 

"I want them for the roof, Janet; it is beginning to freeze 
hard, and it is of no use having walls if you have not a roof." 

" Won't you take my cloak instead !" 

"Certainly not, Janet, you will want your cloak for a cover- 
ing; don't be silly, but hand them over." 

By this time Roger had returned with the sticks. They 
were laid across the top, and the girls' smocks spread over 
them. 

"Now, go to sleep," Oswald said; "we must be on foot an 
hour before dawn." 

Oswald then sterted down the hill for Parton. When he 
got within a mile of the town he could see lights moving 
about on the road, and guessed that the BainJa had got 
torches and were making sure that the fogitiTea had not 
hidden themselves anywhere close to the road, for they 
must have felt certain that they could not have reached the 
town before being overtakuL When the lights had gone 
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along the road he descended to the river, took off his doablet 
and shirt as before, and svam over, crosaed the road, and vm 
not long in finding the trees that marked tbe spot There ho 
was to turn off to the farmhouse. He made his vaj to the 
stable, raised the latch, and entered. A Ump wm burning, 
and the two men sitting and talking together. They leapt up 
with an exclamation of pleasure as Oswald entered. 

" We were afraid that something might have gone wrong, 
for as I was waiting for you in the road I heard a body of 
horsemen coming along, and hid behind the treea As they 
went by one of them said, ' We must have passed them long 
ago if they came by this road. They had not more than a 
quarter of an hour's start' I heard no more, but it suggested 
that maybe you had managed to escape with the ladies, and 
that the Bairds were in pursuit of you." 

"That was exactly the caae. We have got them out of the 
hold, and methought that we should have got two hours* start 
at least, in which case they would not have overtaken us before 
we had crossed the Liddel at the ford, six miles above the 
junction of the Esk with it, and were well on our road towards 
Longtown; but by some accident, I know not what, the 
matter was discovered before we have been gone ten minutes. 
As it was certain that they would overtake us long before we 
got to Farton we swam the Esk, and I have left the ladies 
on the hill over there in chaise of Boger while I came here. 
We know that by morning the countryside will be up and 
searching the hills, and that with the two lasses it would be 
hopeless for us to try and make our way on to Hiniltie, there- 
fore we decided to hide up for two or three days, then to 
make our way down here at night, mount, and ride through. 
By that time the search down in the valley here will have 
slackened, and we shall get through Parton all right, and our 
only danger will be at tbe ford across the Liddel, where, 
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poesibly, the Bairds may set a guard lest we find our way 
down there. I had intended that we should toko the four 
horses, and that you should make your way to HinUtie across 
the hills, but as there will now be no great occasion for speed, 
one of you had beat ride with us, while the other hears the 
news to Hiniltie that we have carried off the girls. You had 
better settle between yourselves which shall go with us. You 
may teke it that there is about equal danger both ways, for 
the one that goes to Hiniltie must travel cautiously, as it 
will be a week before the Bairds give up the search among the 
hiUs." 

" We had best decide by lot." 

Oswald picked up a piece of straw and broke off two frag- 
ments, one an inch longer than the other, and closing bis band 
on them he held the two ends out. "Do you draw," he said, 
holding it out to Fergus; "the longest straw goes to Hiniltie 
and shortest with us." 

The man drew. "I have the longest," he said, "and per- 
haps it were best that it should be bo, for I know the way 
thoroughly, having often been over the hiUs in search of 
misBing cattle." 

" You will both remain here till we come. Now, what food 
have you 1" 

"We bought a supply in Farton yesterday evening, and 
have enough for a week, for 'we thought that some might be 
needed by the whole party on our way, and moreover we core 
not to go down often to the town, as we might attract atten- 
tion." 

"That is good; keep enough for to-morrow for yourselves; 
I will take the rest" 

" There is no need for that. We can get what we want 
from the bouse, and to-morrow evening one of us will go 
down into Parton again." 
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" Or better BtiU," Oswald said, " give the money to the hind 
here. I nif^ose there is oQef" 

"Yes; he sleeps in the bouse." 

"Give him money, then, and a present for himself, and get 
him to fetch it for you. Some of the Bairds may remain there, 
and you may be sure that every stranger will be strictly ques- 
tioned. I want also the four horse-cloths, which please make 
into a bundle. Is your water-skin falll" 

" We filled it this afternoon, thinking it possible that we 
might make a hasty start to-night." 

" How much does it holdl" 

" About two gallons." 

" It would have been better had it been four. However, we 
must manage with it. Now, do you know of any ford across 
the rivert for I certiunly could not swim across with this load." 

" There is one half a mile farther up. We were asking the 
hind about it the other day, thinking that it might be useful 
should we have to 8y suddenly. I will go down with you; 
and indeed I shall be glad to go the whole way with you, 
for the provisioDB and those blankets and the skin will be 
no light weight, and as I am going to HJniltie, it will cheer 
Armstrong if I could tell him that I saw his daughters." 

"It would be a good plan, Fet^us, though in truth the 
weight would be no great burden; but certainly Armstrong 
would be pleased to know that you had seen his daughters." 

A few minutes later they set out, forded the river breast- 
high, carrying the loads on their heads, and then climbing the 
hill, made their way to the shelter, whose exact position Oswald 
had marked on starting by a huge boulder that stood on the 
crest of the hill some fifty feet above it. Roger was on the 
look-out Seeing two figures approaching when he e]q>ected 
but one, he grasped hie staff firmly. 

"Who comes there t" he asked. 
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" It is I, Soger. I liave brought one of the men with me to 
help carry the things. He is going to Hiniltte, and thought 
that Armstrong would be pleased to know he had seen his 
daughters. I have got plenty of food, and a skin of water." 

"That is capital," Roger said cheerfully. "I was fearing that 
having so many things to think of you mi^t forget water." 

Oswald went to the shelter. 

" Are you awake, Janett** 

"Yes," she replied; "I have been anxious while yon were 
away." 

"Are you coldl" 

" I am not very warm," she answered ; " but do not trouble 
about it, we shall do very well." 

" I have two blankets here," he said as he removed the cover- 
ing. " One of Uiese I will put over you both, and tuck it well 
in each side to keep out the wind that comes in between the 
stones. Then I will lay your smocks over that. I wrung them 
well before putting them on the sticks, and although I cannot 
say they are dry, yet they are not damp enough to matter, and 
will help keep you warm. The other blanket I will put over 
the sticka" 

"Thank you indeed, Oswald," the girl said gratefully, "That 
feels very much more comfortable." 

" Now, Roger, there is a blanket for you, and one for me, to 
wrap round us plaid fashion." 

" I do not need one, master; in faith I have more respect 
for this gown than I ever had before — it is wondrously warm, 
and with the hood over my head I want nothing more." 

"That is all very well, Roger; if you don't need it for 
your shoulders, you need it for your legs, for being without 
hose and with nought but those sandals you must be freezing. 
We will walk up and down here for a bit, and do you wrap it 
round your tegs like a Highlander's petticoat When we have 
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tired oorselves we will lie down and try to get a sleep for an 
hour or two." 

Aa they walked they talked over their plans, and Oswald 
decided that before daybreak he would set out on the search 
for a place of concealment. 

" I will leave my helmet and breast- and back piece behind 
me," he said, "and will take your staff. Then if I am caught 
sight of by any party in the distance, I shall look like a shep- 
herd, while had I on my iron bamesa, they would at once ans- 
pect me of being of the party, even though I were alone. Aa 
for you, your monk's robe would bo detected miles off." 

" I could leave it behind me," Soger said. 

" You have not much on underneath, Soger, and your bare- 
ness in such weather as this would be as noticeable as your 
gown. Mind, before it geta light get the ladies up, and cany 
our bag of victuals and the water-skin over the crest You 
may be sure tbat ae soon as it is light there will be many sharp 
eyes watching the hillside all along here." 

The man who had come up with them hod already wrapped 
himself in the blanket he had brought with him, had crawled 
in among the bushes, and was, as tbey could hear by his 
heavy breathing already sound asleep. After a time Oswald 
said that, as they had nothing more to settle, he would try 
and get a few hours' rest. There was not the sUghtest fear 
of surprise, and Roger and he were not long before tbey were 
both sound asleep. Oswald woke two or three times, and at 
first sign of dawn shook Soger. 

"You had better wake the ladies in a few minutes, Soger, 
and get them over Uie crest. Let their man, as soon as be has 
seen them, start at once, keeping along behind the ridge, and 
warn him not to go down into the valley until he is fully a mile 
beyond Parton. Tell him to look carefully along the road 
before he begins to descend, and to see that it is clear. Even 
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then let him hide as much as may be behind bnuhwood and 
rock until he gets down. When he has swum the river let him 
make a wide detour round Farton, so as to come down to the 
Btables without being noticed. I shall not be very long away. 
Tis scarce likely among these hills that I shall find any place 
that we can crawl into, and I think we shall have to content 
ourselves with lying down among the heather. I must find a 
spot where ncFone on any hill above can look down on ua. We 
shall be quite safe from any party moving along on the same 
level as ourselves." 

Oswald had gone but a little distance when he determined 
that no better place could be found than the plateau itself. 
This extended for two or three hundred yards from the edge 
looking down into the valley. Beyond, the ground sloped 
sharply down again into a deep hollow, and beyond it was 
broken into rounded swells rising one above another. A party 
lying among the heather where he was standing could not he 
seen by watchers from any other point Moreover, it was 
most important that all should be in shelter before it was 
fairly daylight. He therefore, as soon as it was light enough 
to take in the principal features of the scene, hurried back to 
his companions. 

"We can do no better, girls, than to lie down together two 
hundred yards away. Pick your way through the bushes 
where they are thinnest, so as not to disturb them; please be 
off at once, and choose a spot close to where the ground falls 
away on the other side. Boger and I must tumble this shelter 
down and scatter the sticks, for if anyone searching the hillside 
came along he would guess that we had slept here, and there 
would be a hue and cry at once." 

The man had left sometime before for the valley, having 
gone off as soon as he hsd spoken to the girls. Oswald and 
Koger ran down to the shelter, speedily threw the stones into 
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a heap, and scattered the sticks ; then, after glancing round to 
see that nothing had been left, they collected the blankets, 
provisions, and water-ekin, and taking up these and Oawald'e 
armour ran in the direction that Oswald had pointed out to 
the girls. The ground was thickly covered with heather, and 
they had to step carefully to avoid pressing it dowiL They 
reached the edge of the plateau without seeing the girls, and 
after looking round for a minute or two Oswald called aloud. 
He was answered by a merry laugh, and Jessie's head rose 
abov« the heather. They had indeed passed within five or six 
yaitls of the girls. 

"That is good indeed," Oswald said as he lay dovn beside 
them. "If I could not see you when I was sure that you 
were quite near, there is no fear of any searchers lighting 
upon yoa The sun has just risen and a mist stilt hangs ou 
the top of the hills," he went on, " and I am convinced that we 
cannot have been seen, for men placed on the watch are sure 
to be high up on the hills, and it will be some time yet before 
the sun rises high enough to drive away the mist." 

Although it was freezing sharply they felt by no means cold 
as they lay wrapped in their blankets, with the heather rising 
well above them and sheltering them from a light breeze that 
had sprung up at suiuise. 

After chatting with the girls for a time, Roger and Oswald 
left them, and crawling along on their stomachs got to the 
edge of the descent. By this time the sun was well above the 
hills, the miet had cleared off, and they had an extensive 
view. From time to time they caught sight of groups of three 
or four mounted men moving about, searching the valleys, 
while angle men on foot rambled over the hills. 

"They are keeping up an active search, Roger. Tis well 
that we went no farther. They will scarce suspect us of lying 
close to the valley we left I expect the main body has gone 
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much farther. I have no doubt the Sairds have a cou[^e of 
hundred men and boys out. Thej would call out every man 
and boy from their holdings, and most likely get a couple of 
score of men from their village, and perhaps twice as many 
from Parton. Mo doubt they will think that if we came iu thie 
direction we should last night have found our way to one of 
the tracks across the hills, and it is near these that their search 
will be the keenest. Fortunately they cannot know that I am 
here, nor guess that it is to Yardhope that we intend to t&ke 
them, and not to Hiniltie. Still, they may expect that we 
shall try to cross the border, and I fancy we shall scarcely 
get through without a fight." 

"All the better," Rc^r grumbled. "My fingers tingle to 
bring down this staff on the head of some of the Bairds after 
all the trouble they have given us." 

They remained watching until it became dusk, except that 
twice during the day they crawled back and partook of a meal 
with the girls. The last time they joined them Oswald said : 

" Mow, in half an hour it will be quite dark, and then we 
can safely get up and walk about for a bit. I am sure you 
must feel stiff lying still so long." 

" I have never kept quiet for so long a time since I can 
remember," Jessie said laughing. 

" That shows that yon have had no illnesses, Jessie. How- 
ever, I shall be glad to get up and stretch my limbs myself. 
Half an hour will be enough, and then we will have a good 
long night Another day of it and I think it will be safe 
to start." 

The next afternoon they saw a number of parties searching 
the hills in all directions. 

"I expect they have become convinced that we have not 
tried to get straight through, Roger, and are hunting back for 
us. It is as well that it will be dark in another half-hour, and 
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they will then have to give up their aearcli for the night. If 
there were a couple of hours more light I should feel very 
uneasy." 

"So should I, master. You and I would have little chance 
of mercy if we fell into their hands. It might well be that in 
their anger they might slay the ladies also." 

"That would be like enough, Hoger. However, there can 
be no chance of their coming here before it is dark." 

At nine o'clock they started and made their way down, with 
some difSculty and many slips and falls, into the valley. Then 
they kept along near the river, till Oswald was sure they were 
close to the ford. He bade them halt here, and went forward 
alone. Before be had gone fifty yards he nearly stuiabled 
against a man. 

"la it you, John?" 

" Yea, it ia I." 

"IsaU well)" 

" It is all well, but I had a fright yesterday morning. The 
Bairds searched every cottage and hut over the hills on this 
side, and they say their men rode almost as f ar aa Qalloway; 
but they gave up the search before they got here, feeling 
assured that they most have passed you very soon after you 
left the hold, and you could never have got as far down as 
thia." 

"Tis well they did not search, indeed," Oswald said. 
"Your story about the horses might do well enough for tbose 
who have no interest in the matter, but it would never have 
done for the Bairds. AU has been quiet to-day )" 

"They aeem to have given up searching on this side. I 
hear that they feel sure now the ladies have made for Hiniltie, 
and they have had great forces out among the hills, and feel 
confident that they moat catch them soon." 

"Have you got the horses saddled!" 
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"They are saddled and brought down close to the road; 
Fergus is with them." 

"Then bring them acroaa at once. The sooner we are off 
now the better. Are there any of the Bairds' men in the 
town I" 

" There are a few of them, but as no one has any idea that 
you are like to pass through there, they will not be on the 
look-out. Besides, ail will have been among the hUls from 
daybreak this morning, and I expect by this time there is 
scarce a soul awake in Parton." 

Oswald returned to the girls, and they went out together to 
the ford. In a couple of minutes the men were seen making 
their way across, riding two horses and leading the others. 

" We thank you heartily ", Janet said, " for having so risked 
your lives for us, for had you been caught with the four horses, 
they would at once have connected you with us, and it would 
have gone hard with you." 

" We have been keeping away from the horses yesterday and 
to^ay, just going to a distance and lying down where, without 
being seen ourselves, we could watch anyone who went up to 
the farm. We could have done no good, and thought that it 
was better that we should be able to warn you if they had 
come and taken the horses away." 

After crossing the river, Fergus at once started on foot for 
Hiniltie. 

They had already discussed how they should ride, and it 
had been settled that at starting Janet should ride the fourth 
horse, and that Jessie should ride behind the others by turns. 
If an attack was threatened, Jessie was to mount behind her 
sister, and they were to take their place between Oswald and 
Soger, while their own man rode close behind them. It was 
just ten o'clock as they rode through Parton; not a light was 
to be seen; the whole place appeared wrapt in sleep. They 
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went through at a walk, so that if any heard them they would 
suppose that it was a belated party of the searchers, and 
would give the matter no further thought After riding for a 
short i^tance, they put the horses into a trot, Four hours 
later they halted at the point where the road down the Eak 
valley divided, one going to the ferry a few hundred yards 
farther on, while the other turned to the left and followed the 
bank of the Liddel. 

John had inquired about the ferry, and learned that the 
ferry-boat no longer plied, as, since the troubles began, there 
was so little traffic that it did not pay the ferryman to 
remain there. As they had already decided to cross by the 
ford four miles higher up, this did not matter. As none of 
them was aware of its exact position, they decided to wait 
where they were until daylight Searching about they found 
a deserted hut, with a shed adjoining it. The horses were led 
into this, and the party then gtU.hered in the hut, and John 
struck a light, while Oswald and Soger broke up a fallen gate 
and the fire was soon blazing. Although there was not the 
sl^htest chance of anyone travelling the road at this hour, 
they hung one of the thick blankets across the uindow, thus 
keeping out the cold air, as well as preventing the light fmm 
being seen. Then the party lay down, the men taking it by 
turns to stand guard outside, being relieved every two hours. 

As soon as day dawned they again mounted. It was about 
four miles' ride to the point where the road divided, one branch 
going towards the river, some seventy or eighty yards away. 
Here stood a square building of some size, used as a refuge by 
travellers who urrived when the Liddel was swollen and the 
ford impracticable. When the riders had come within a few 
yards of this building two men, hearing the sound of horses' 
hoofs, came out As their eye fell upon the party they gave a 
shout, ran out into the road, and drew their swords. Rc^r 
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and Oswald rode at them. Parrying a thrust of one of the 
men, Oswald cut him down, while Roger with a tremendous 
blow from bis staff stretched the other man on the road. 

"Ride on, girls! we will follow you," Oswald shouted. 

Jessie was sitting behind John, and they and Janet dashed 
forward and rode into the water. Oswald and Roger followed 
as six men armed with spear and aword ran out from the 
house. Seeing that they were too late the leader shouted to 
the others : 

"Fetch out the horses and chase them!" and before the 
party had gained the opposite bank their pursuers dashed into 
the water. 

"Don't press your horses too hardly," Oswald said, as they 
galloped along. " They are too close behind us for us to get 
help from any of the small villt^^es, but they dare not follow 
OS into Longtown, and we have barely a ten miles' ride." 

They had some two hundred yards' start, and for the first 
four miles held their own ; then their pursuers began to gain 
upon them. One of the horses was carrying double, and 
Roger and Oswald were both heavier than any of the mosa- 
troopers. 

"We shall have a fight for it, Roger." 

"That is just what I was thinkmg, master. Well, there 
are three of us, and as there are only six of them we ought 
not to have much trouble. John will be a match for one. 
Methinks you and I can each make short work of a man when 
they fit^t come up, and with but three of them against two it 
will be mere child's play." 

The road was a narrow one and little used, and when they 
came to the foot of a sharp rise Oswald called to those ahead 
to stop. 

" Jump down, Jessie, and mount behind Janet, and ride on 
ahead; we will soon get rid of theae fellows. Be quick!" 
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The moss- troopers were now but seventy or eighty yards 
behind. 

" I shall fi^t on foot>" £oger eaid, as he leapt off bis horse. 
" I want both hands for this staff." Turning his horse, and 
bidding John to do the same, Oswald reined back hifl animal 
three or four lengths, and when the Bairds' party were 
within twenty yards, touched it with his spur and dashed at 
them, meeting them just abreast of Boger. The first man he 
met thrust at him with his spear, but Oswald parried wiUl his 
sword, and with a back-handed blow smote the man just under 
the chin, and he fell with a crash from his horse. At the same 
moment he heard a blow like that of a smith's hammer, as 
Soger's staff fell upon the steel cap of the first who attacked 
him. John was less fortunate, for his opponent's spear struck 
him in the throat, and he fell heavily from hie saddle. 

"Well stricken, Jock!" one of them shouted. "Bide on 
after the women; we will settle with these fellows." 

But before the mosa-trooper could obey the order Oswald, 
with a touch of the spur and the bridle, caused his horse to 
curvet round, and smote the man bo mighty a blow on the 
shoulder as well-nigh to sever his arm from his body. As he 
wheeled his horse again he was nigh unseated by a spear- 
thnut that struck him on the broaat-piece; but, upon recover- 
ing be struck his opponent as he passed so heavy a blow in 
the face with the pommel of his sword that he sent him sense- 
less to the ground. The other two men had furiously attacked 
Itoger, but^ whirling his staff round his head, he had kept them 
both at bay; then the staff descended between the ears of 
one of the horses, which fell headlong, and before the rider 
could get his foot from the stirrup the staff struck him below 
the steel cap, just in front of the ear, and without a cry he 
fell dead beside his horse. At that the last of the moss- 
troopers turned his horse and galloped off at full speed. 
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" We have not taken long over that, master, " Roger said 
with a grim smile. " Fire men in a minute is not so l>ad." 

"I am afraid John ia tilled, Roger j eee to biin." 

"Ay, he is Bped," Roger replied, as he turned the body 
over. " The spear stiuck him full in the throat. That is what 
comes of not learning to use your weapons. What shall we 
do with him)" 

" He was a faithful fellow, Roger, and as there ia no need 
for haste now, we will give him some sort of burial, and not 
let him lie here in the road." 

" We have nought to dig a grave with," Roger remarked. 

" No, but there are plenty of stones about." 

He dismounted, and with Roger's help carried the dead man 
a short distance away, laid him down by the side of a great 
boulder, and then piled stones around and over him. 

"That will do, Roger; 'tis not like that anyone will disturb 
those atones for years to come. He will rest as well there as 
if ha lay in a grave. Now let ue look to the others." 

The man be had struck across the throat, and the last Roger 
had bit, were both dead. Two of the others were but stunned, 
while the one upon whose shoulder Riser's blow had fallen 
was lying insensible, and evidently was fest bleeding to 
death. 

" We can do naught for him," Oswald said. " Even had we 
the king's leech here we could not aave him. Now let us be 
off." 

"Shall we take the horses, master t" 

"No, they will be but an encumbrance, and now that poor 
fellow has gone, we have one apiece. Bring bia horse along 
with you." 

Mounting they rode quickly on, and at the top of the bill 
came up with the girls, who, having seen the result of the 
combat, had waited for them. 
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" Now we are safe and free, thanks to yon both," Janet fiaid. 
"Jeade looked back and saw the fight as we rode. How 
quickly it was over! But I am grieved indeed that John has 
fallen. We saw you carryiag off his body and covering it 
Jessie had noticed him fall, and we feared 'twas all over with 
him. He was an old retainer of our father's, and a faithful one." 

"I am sorry indeed that he has been slain, Janet; but we 
could hardly expect to come out altogether scatheless." 

" Are all the others killed I " Jessie asked. 

" No. Two of them are but stunned, and will ere long be 
able to mount and ride off again." 

" Master Oswald has gained the most honours in the fight 
I killed one and stunned another. He has stunned one also, 
but has slain two." 

" I bad a better arm, B(^r." 

" I know not that," Koger replied. " A quarter-etafTof that 
weight is a fine weapon. I say not that it is to be compared to 
a mace, but when on foot I would as lief have it as a sword." 

"Now, Jessie, do you mount John's horse. We can ride 
quietly, for Longtown is but some three miles ^ead." 

They rested there for a couple of hours, then mounted 
again and crossed the Fentlands by a horse-track between 
Cristindury and Gele Craigs. Coming down into Tynedale 
they put up for the night at the first place they came ta 
At daybreak they set off northwards, crossed Beddeedale, 
and came down in the afternoon into the valley of the Coquet, 
within two miles of Yardhope. Great indeed was the surprise 
and joy of John Forster and hia wife when they made out the 
two girls riding with Oswald towards the hold. 

" What miracle is this, ladl" the former said while his wife 
was embracing her nieces. "We heard but two days since of 
the raid on the Amutrongs, and how the girls were carried off 
by the Bairds." 
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Here Oswald put his finger to his lips to stop him from say- 
ing &ughb of Jane Armstrong's death. He had, after dis- 
mounting, whispered in his mother's ear before she had time 
to speak to the girls, that as yet they knew nought of their 
mother's death, and that he had left it to her to break it to 

"I have been since scouring the country," his father went 
on, "to try to get my friends to take the matter up, but in 
truth they were not over-willing to do so. All know that it is 
no slight enterprise to attack the Bairds in their stronghold. 
We fared but ludly last time we went there, though that was 
but a blow and a retreat; but all know that the Bairds' hold is 
not to be taken like a country tower. Tis greatly bigger and 
stronger than ours, and scarce to be attempted save by a royal 
army, especially as Uie whole countryside would be swarming 
round us in a few hours after we crossed the border. This 
time, too, it is no quarrel of my people; and, as they say, the 
risk would be indeed great, and the lose very heavy. 

" I sent off a messenger this morning to Armstrong, to toU 
him that I feated I could not raise more than sixty spears, but 
with these I would ride to Hiniltie and join any force he 
could collect, and b'y with him to surprise the Bairds' hold and 
rescue the girls, though it seemed to be a mighty dangerous 
enterprise." 

"He will have learnt yesterday monung, father, that we 
have carried them ofT. We could have brought you the news 
last night, but to do so we must have ridden fast, and the 
girls being with us, we thought it were better to take two 
days over the journey, so we slept in Tynedale last night." 

" And how did you manage ill For unless you and Roger flew 
into the Bairds' hold, and carried them off on your backs, I 
see not how it could be managed. Why, the place is so strong 
that even the Douglases have not cared to carry out the terms 
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of the treaty for the ajrest of William Baird ae a notoriotu 
breaker of the truce between the two countrieB." 

"It was because I knew Armstrong deemed that it was 
scarce likely a force could be gathered by you and bis friends 
strong enough to undertake socb an enterprise, Uiat we 
decided to rescue them by strategy. The a&ir turned out to 
be easy enough." 

And he then related in detail the manner in which he and 
Soger had obtained entry into the hold and had succeeded in 
rescuing his cousins. 

"By the bonea of St. Oswald, from whom you got your 
name, lad," John Foreter exclaimed when he had finished 
his story, " you have carried out the matter marrellonsly well ! 
Hotspur himself could not have contrived it better; and I own 
that I was wrong, and that that fancy of yours to be able to 
read and write has not done you the damage that I feared it 
would. Henceforth I will maintun with all my might that 
these things in no way tend to soften a man, but, on the con- 
trary, in some way sharpen hie wite, and enable him to carry 
out matters with plans and contrivances such as would scarce 
be conceived by men who had not snch advantage. But why 
do we not go inside t" 

" I have been keeping you here, father, because I doubt not 
that my mother has been breaking the news to the girls of their 
mother's slaughter. I said nought to them about it. They 
knew the hold was burnt, and I told them that Allan was 
wounded; but I thought that if I gave them the worst part of 
the news, it would throw them into such deep grief as to unfit 
them for the journey. It might not have been discovered till two 
hours after we had started that they had escaped, and in that 
case we should have been mounted before the Bairds overtook 
us, and it would have been a ride for life, and the girls would 
have needed all their strength and courage to keep them up." 
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" It was as well so, Osw&ld, and doubtless your mother will 
break it more easily to them than you could have done. 
Women are better at such things than men, who are given to 
speak bluntly and stzaight what has to be told." 



CHAPTER XV. 
ANOTHER MISSION TO HTDLOW, 

WHILE Oswald was talking with his father, Roger had 
taken the four horses round to the long shed that ran 
along one side of the wall, and -had there been telling the 
moss-troopers the same story Oswald had been relating to his 
father, whom he now joined. 

"Well, friend Rc^er," John Forster said as he came up, 
shaking him heartily by the hand, "by my faith my son is 
fortunate in having so stout a fellow as his henchman." 

" Tie rather that I am fortunate in having him as a master," 
Boger replied " I have but to strike as he bids me, and there 
is no need for me to think, for my brain bears no proportion 
to my bulk; and indeed even in the matter of strength he 
bids (sir to equal me, for he seems to me to grow taller and 
stronger every month, which is not surprising seeing that you 
are yourself much beyond the common. In all this matter 
there is no credit due to roe, save that I have, as faithfully as 
I could, carried out his orders." 

"All men can try to carry out orders, Roger, but it is not 
all who can do it with intelligence. Doubtless it has some- 
thing to do with the book-learning that you have, and in 
which you were his instructor." 

"I think not that it is so in any way, Master Forster," 
Roger replied quickly, for he liked not tiie thought that be 
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had gained any advantage whatever from his stay in the con- 
vent "It might likely be ueeful to a man of small stature, 
whose thoughts would naturally turn to being a scribe, and to 
making his living by such finicking waysinstead of by bearing 
himself as a man should; but for one like myself 'tis but time 
thrown away. Yet I say not that it may not be useful to 
Master Oswahl, who will some day be a knight and go to court, 
and have occasion to write letters when he has no scribe at 
hand to do it for him ; but a good downright blow is more 
advantage to the man that strikes it than all the book-learning 
that he can got" 

"I have done well enough without it, Roger; but I think 
that it must be of some use, else why is it that Oswald is so 
good at devising plans! Had I been in his place when he 
heard the news of the harrying of Hiniltie, and tiie carrying 
off of Armstrong's daughters, I should never have thought of 
starting on such an adventure as he did." 

" It may be that it may improve the mind, Master Forster, 
just as wielding a mace strengthens the muscles of the arm. 
I only speak from my own experience, and so far as I can see 
all the hours I spent on these matters have been as good as 
wasted," 

"Nay, Roger," Oswald, who had been an amused listener 
to the conversation, broke in, "yon have had evidence but 
lately that it is not so. Had you not been able to read the 
priest's missal he would have seen at once that you were not 
a monk; but the fact that you did so, and that much better 
and more fluently than he could himself have read a strange 
manuscript, was to him a confirmation of your story, which 
not only enabled us to rescue my cousins, but probably saved 
your own skin, to say nothing of mine, for had Baird learned 
that you were deceiving him, he would as likely as not have 
hung us both over the gateway of his hold as spies." 
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Roger scratched hia head in some embarrassment. 

"I cannot gainsay it. Master Oswald, though I did not think 
of it before, and it is certainly a proof that the time I spent in 
learning was not thrown away; for, as you say, had I not been 
able to read that missal, doubtless it would have gone hard 
with both of US. I am not ashamed to own when I am wrong; 
it would not be English or honest not to do so; reading cer- 
tainly came in mightily useful there." 

"And you must also remember, Roger," Oswald said with 
a smile, "that if it had not been that you read and wrote 
better than most of the other monks, the abbot would not 
have picked you out as my instructor, I should not have 
asked for you to come with me to Scotland, and Sir Henry 
Percy would never have begged the abbot to allow you to go 
forth into the world." 

"Say no more. Master Oswald; never i^ain will I say a 
word against reading and writing — I see that they are ex- 
cellent things, and it never entered my thick head how greatly 
I have benefited by acquiring them — but will maintain against 
all who say the contrary, that they are of great value, and 
that they in no way tend to soften a man, as I can prove in 
my own person and also in yours." 

At this moment Mary Forster appeared at the top of the 
steps. " Supper is ready," she said. " I have broken the 
news to the giris; they are quite broken-hearted, poor things, 
and I have sent them to bed. I suppose you are not leaving 
us to-morrow morning, Oswald t" 

" So, I shall be off at daybreak the next day. I must not stay 
longer, for I ought to have been back three days ago, and Sir 
Henry will be wondering what has befallen me." 

Talking the matter over that evening as to what had best 
be done with the girls, Mary Forster said that they had 
expressed great anxiety to get back aa soon as they could. 
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in order that they might try and comfort their f&ther and 
nurse Allan; and John Forster said that he would ride with 
them with four of his men to Himltie in a. day or tvo. The 
next evening, however, there was a knock at the outside gate, 
and on its being opened Adam Armstrong himself entered. 

" I could not rest for thinking of the girls," he said w he 
entered the house. "The man arrived safely yesterday morn- 
ing after having, with great difficulty, made his way un- 
observed through the Bairds, who had some fifty or sixty men 
scattered all over the hills." 

"Do you go to them, wife, and tell them that their father 
has arrived. They have been terribly upset," John went on as 
his wife left the room ; " they were only told of the loss of their 
mother after they arrived yesterday. Oswald thonght that 
they would need all their strength for the journey, and that 
it were better that Mary should break the news to them when 
they got here. We have all felt for you sorely, Adam, since 
your messenger brought the news." 

Armstrong pressed his hand silently. "She was a good wife 
to me, John, a right good wife. We buried what seemed to 
be her remains yesterday noniing. It was Uiat that kept me 
from starting the moment the man came in with the news that 
Oswald had got the girls out of the hands of the Bairds." 

"And how is Allani" 

"I trust he will get right now; he has come partly to his 
senses, though he ia still dazed. We had him carried in a 
litter to the monastery where I obtained the monk's robe for 
your man, for I feared to leave him in the village lest the 
Bairds, furious at the escape of the girls, might return to finish 
their work." 

He was abont to speak to Oswald when the door opened 
and the giils ran in, and it was some time before Adam Arm- 
atrong again turned to him. 
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"Now, lad," he said, "do not think because I am a long 
time coming to the point that I think lightly of the service 
you have rendered me. Ah, Ud! I could scarce believe my 
ears when Fergus told me that you and your henchman 
had got the lasees out of the Bairds' hands, and had gone 
off on horseback with them. I had to put the question 
again and again as to whether he was sure that it was really 
the girls you had with you. It seemed to me to be altogether 
impossible; but I had to believe him at last^ though how it 
came about he could not tell me." 

"We had no time for talking," Oswald said; "every moment 
was of importance. But the matter was simple enough and 
worth but a few words' telling." And he then r8lat«d the 
manner in which he and Boger had obtained entrance to the 
hold, and had succeeded in getting the girls away. 

"It sounds simple enough in the telling," Armstrong said; 
"but it needed stout hearts and good nerves to enter the 
Bairds' den on such an errand. You carried your lives in your 
bands, and well must you have borne out your story to have 
passed without suspicion. It was well thought of indeed, and 
well carried out, and would have done credit to the boldest 
and craftiest leader on the border. What say you, John I" 

" I am proud of him, Adam. As for myself, I should never 
have thought of such a plan. If I had had the matter in hand 
I might have taken twenty stout fellows and tried to scale the 
walls unseen, and to fall upon them with spear and sword, and 
in the confusion carry the girls off; but it would have been a 
desperate plan with but small hope of success." 

"Small indeed, John, small indeed," Armstrong said, ahaking 
his head. " With prisoners in the hold the Bairds were not 
likely to be caught sleeping, and had they been, accustomed to 
surprises as they are, the whole garrison would have been afoot 
in a minute, and not a mui of ye would have lived to tell the 
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etory. Some such mad thought passed through my brain when 
I first heard the news, but it was not for long. Even with 
yoiu* apears and others you might gather, and all my friends in 
Tweeddale, we should have had but a small chance of capturing 
the Bairds' hold. We should have had all Annandale and 
Nithsdale down on us before we could have done it. At any 
rate we should have had to bide our time, and wait until 
the Bairds were away to England with all their dalesmen; 
and by that time none could say what would have become of 
the girls. In fact there was but one way of doing it, and that 
is the way Oswald hit upon. Well, lad, I fear I shall never 
have an opportunity (rf repaying the debt I owe you; but after 
this there is not an Armstrong on the border, on our side or 
yours — for we are half English and half Scotch — but will hold 
you as among our closest of kin, and will give you welcome 
and aid whensoever you may need it. And where is your 
man Roger t" 

"I will call him," Oswald said, and, stepping to the door, he 
shouted to his follower, who came out at once from one of the 
outhouses occupied by the retainers of the hold. 

" Come up, Eoger!" Oswald said; " Master Armstrong wishes 
to see you." 

Boger came up, and as he entered Adam grasped him by the 
hand. "Whenever your time for fighting is over, my brave 
fellow, remember that there is a home for you at Hiniltie so 
long as an Armstrong dwells there. I thought when I fetched 
that monk's gown for you that you and my nephew Oswald 
might be able to gather some news, and let me know possibly 
bow the girls were faring, but little did I think that alone 
and unaided you would rescue them from the hands of the 
Bairds." 

" It was a merry business, Master Annstrong, and pleased 
me hugely, save that it went against my hecu^ to have dua 
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bald patch on my head again just when the hair had so well 
grown and corered it; but it was well-nigh as good as fighting 
to trick the Bairds in their own hold, when they, as tbey 
thought, were so mightily sure that I was but a harmless 
brother of a monastery. For the rest it was an easy buaineas, 
and scarce worth talking of." 

"It was done easily because it was done well, Boger; it was 
well planned and well carried out." 

" I had nought to do with the planning, and the carrying out 
was simple enough. There were those there who tested me as to 
my knowledge of Dunbar, and of the monastery I came from, 
and who further tested my knowledge of reading. Once assured 
that my atoiy was true they paid no further attention to me, 
believing that I should stay but a day or two to rest myself on 
my way south." 

"Yon had occasion, however, to use that heavy staff you 
carried." 

"Some slight oceasioo, but I would that I had had the 
chance to have used it on tlie heads of some of the Bairds. For 
what little I did, master Armstrong, your daughters thanked 
me very prettily and more than enough, and therefore, I pray 
thee, say no more of it. And how is your sonl" 

"He is going on well, and both Meg Margetson and the 
monks, in whose hands I have put him, say that they hope 
he is out of danger." 

The next morning Oswald and Roger mounted soon after 
daybreak and rode to Alnwick. It bad the night before been 
arranged that the girls should, for the present, remain at Yard- 
hope untU the bold at Hiniltie was repaired and put in a state 
of stronger defence. It was agreed, too, that it was as well 
that no word should be said by Armstrong on his return as 
to the whereabouts of his daughters, as the Bairds might then, 
in their anger, make an attack on Yardhope; whereas at 
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present they could have no reason whatever for nupecting 
that they were there, and, if they obtained news that they were 
not with their father at Uiniltie, would suppose that they had 
been lodged with aome of the family ekewhere, or perhaps 
placed for safety in Jedburgh. 

"I had wondered what had become of you," Hotspur aaid 
when Oswald entered his apartments to report his return. " I 
expected you two or three days since, and I indeed wanted 
you for other business." 

"I am Sony, my lord; but after having fulfilled the orders 
you gave me to the governors of Roxburgh and Jedburgh I 
became engaged in an affair of my uncle, Adam Armatovn^ 
of BO pressing a character that I deemed you would excuse 
me when you heard its nature." And he then briefly related 
how he had been occupied since leaving Jedbtirgh. 

"Til a good excuse indeed," Hotspur said, "and you must 
tell me more of it this evening, when the earl and my wife can 
also hear it Aa to the business I spoke of, it is of no conse- 
quence at all; it was but to carry a message to the Earl of 
Westmoreland. This I have now sent by another hand," 

The winter passed quietly. Oswald's work was light. He 
more than once rode home for a few days, and once paid a 
visit to Hiniltie. Here a number of men were at work. The 
exterior walls had in no way suffered, and the shell <A the 
central building had so far resisted the fire that it was not 
necessaiy to rebuild it. The roof and floors had been replaced 
and the defences considerably strengthened. A portcullis had 
been placed above the door, so that in case of the outer wall 
being carried or the g^te forced it could at once be lowered. 
A projecting battlement had been thrown oat over this, with 
openings below through which boiling lead and pitch could be 
poured on an enemy trying to break ia Flanking turrets tor 
arcben had been built at each comer of the house, and the 
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ezt«rior vaUs had been strengthened hy towere in the centre 
of each bee and on either side of the gateway. 

"We shall be safe now, I think, (^wald," said Allan, who 
had almost recovered. "The place can hardly be taken by 
a sudden attack, even by all the forces the Baii^ could bring 
against it, and we could get help from Jedburgh long before 
they could gain even the outeide wall. My father and I are 
going in a fortnight to fetch the girls. I rode over there a 
week or two since, and found them looking vei^ well and 
happy with your people; but of course they are anxious to get 
back again, especially as you are so seldom at home." 

" K you will fix ^e day before I go, I will try to be there 
to meet you. I suppose, as soon as spring sets in fairly, we 
shall be having troubles again, and it is certainly as well that 
Janet and Jessie should be at home again before they begin; 
for although Yardhope is strong enough to resist any attack 
by the Bairds, or any other border rangera, it can scarcely hold 
out against a regular invasion." 

Four days after his return to Alnwick, Oswald was sent for 
by Percy. 

" The Scots do not seem to be moving yet," the latter said, 
"but Glendower is ever increasing in strength and boldness. 
I have received startling news this morning. A party of 
Welshmen were seen near Euthin, and Earl Grey with a body 
of mounted men rode out against them. They retired at once, 
and be, briskly pursuing, fell into an ambush and was captured. 
Twould have been thouj^t that Qlendower would have put 
his chief enemy to death at once, hot it was not so, and it is 
said he holds Uie earl to ransom. Olendower has plenty of 
mm, but no doubt needs money sorely. He can draw no 
nvenue from his estates in Denbigh, and those in South Wales 
cannot suffice for the expenses of feeding the body of men 
always under arms. Doubtless be will a^ fw a great sum, 
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and 'tis like that he vill get it. Grey ia a favourite of the 
kin^ and the latter will doubtless aid him, for he needs his 
services to hold Flint and Denbighshipe against the Welsh. 
Moreover, methinks that the king would, for another reason, 
make every effort to buy Lord Grey's freedom, for it is no 
secret that he has no great love for Mortimer; for although 
he holds the young Earl of March a prisoner at Windsor, he 
cannot forget that the lad is the rightful heir to the throne, 
and that the friends of Richard would place him there had 
they the opportunity. Mortimer is the boy's uncle, and, not 
only from his own estates, but as guardian of the young earl's 
wide poaseasionB in Hereford and in Shropshire, is a very 
powerful noble. 

" The king has no real reason for doubting him, for I know 
that Mortimer has no thought of supporting the Earl of 
March's claim to the throne, having held with the rest of the 
kingdom that Henry, who is wise and politic, is a far fitter 
ruler than the lad could be. Doubtless Henry is well aware 
of this, but he sees that when the young earl grows to man- 
hood he might become dangerous and might supplant him, as 
he supplanted Richard. Thus, then, I have no doubt the king 
will use every effort to obtain the release of Lord Grey, in 
order that he may act as a counterpoise in the Welsh marches 
to the influence of Mortimer. However, that is not now the 
question. It is evident by this daring deed of Glendower that 
fao will be busy this year, and the success of his first attempt 
will assuredly add to his following. Therefore, as the Scots 
are at present quiet, I would that you ride again to Ludlow, 
and sojourn there a while. 

"Sir Edmund sends me but scant news, and I would fain 
know more closely how matters are going there, and how great 
this insurrection is like to grow. It may well be that the 
Scots, seeing how powerful Qlendower is becoming, vrill enter 
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into agreemeDt with him, that while he invadea the weat 
countiy, they shall pour across the border irith all their forces, 
in which case we should be hard pressed, for the king's power 
in the south might be fully engaged against the Welsh, and 
we should have to battle with the whole strength of Scotland 
alone. Therefore write at length, giving me full reports of the 
talk of the country as to the bearing of die Welsh, not only be- 
yond tte border, but those settled in the west counties. You 
will of course take the fighting monk with you, and he can aid 
yon in this matMr, being a. good scholar though a bad monk; 
so when you are weary of holding the pen, you can dictate the 
matter to him. I will send two weU-monDt«d couriers with 
you, and will have relays of horses placed on the road, so that 
you can despatch me a letter once a week, and they will alao 
of course carry any letters Sir Edmund Mortimer may wish to 
send." 

"Very well, Sir Henry. Shall I start to-dayJ" 

" Nay, the matter is not so urgent as all that." 

"Then I will ride to-morrow morning." 

"Good. I am well pleased with you, Oswald. That affiiir 
in which you rescued yoiu cousins showed that you have 
discretion and ability as well as skill and courage, and you see 
the knowledge that you gained at the monastery is coming in 
useful to you now. As a mark of my approbation, I will order 
that one of my war-horses shall be nuldled and be in readiness 
for you in the morning. The 8t«ed that Mortimer gave you is 
a good one, but yon have need of another, for one may fall 
lame or be killed or wounded, and 'tis well to have a second 
string to the bow. Moreover, riding as you do in my service, 
'tis but meet that I should provide you with horseflesh. I 
marked you on your horse to-day, the one you rode when you 
came here, and in truth you have outgrown it altogether, and 
though I doubt not that the sturdy little beast would even yet 
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cany you for a long d&}^B journey, 'tis Bcarce in accordance 
with your position as our representative." 

Oswald th&nked Hotspur heartily for the gift, for he himself 
had felt that he needed a second charger, but had been re- 
luctant to ask his father for the money required to buy one, 
lor the expenses of repairing the hold after the last Scotch 
invasion had been heavy, and gold was a scarce commodity at 
Yardhope. He started at daybreak the next morning, riding 
the fine horse Hotspur had given him. Roger rode behind 
him, and was followed by the two lightly-armed men who were 
to act as messengers. One of these led Oswald's second horse. 
As soon as they had left the castle, Oswald called Soger ap to 
his side. 

"Well, "Rf^T, I dare say yon are as pleased as I am that 
we are on the move again. Tis nigh five months since we 
returned from Ludlow, and save for our adventure with the 
Bairds we have had a quiet time since." 

"Think you there will be work with the Welsh again, 
master T" 

"I think so indeed, Bc^er. They say that Glendower's 
forces are greatly increasing, and he has captured Lord Grey 
and holds him to ransom. The king must r^ret now that Par- 
liament refused to listen to Glendower's complaint^ because 
he had been one of Richard's men, and had perhaps spoken 
more hotly than was pnident touching the king's murder." 

" But they say that Richard is still alive, and that he is 
widi the Scots." 

"They may say so, Roger, but think you that it is likelyt 
The king's figure was well known to hundreds of men. Why 
does be not ^ow himself t Even in Scotland there are many 
nobles who, during the truces between the kingdoms, have 
been to London, and have known King Richard, and had this 
man been he, they would have recognised him at once. Be- 
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aides, think you that when the king had Bichard caged in Pom- 
fret there was any chance of hia getting free again 1 It may 
suit Albany at present to set up some puppet or other in order 
to cause uneasiness to Henry, and to render Richard's friends 
here unwilling to obey the orders of the king, and to take the 
lield against the Scots; but had he been Richard, 'tie not in 
Scotland that he would have shown himself, but in France, 
where he would gladly have been received as Anne of Bo- 
hemia's husband, and would have had aid and support to urge 
his claims." 

"Well, master, I care not what takes us to Wales. At any 
rate I am glad to journey thither, for it seems at present as if 
there only is there a chance of giving and taking hard knocks. 
How is it that you do not take a party of men-at-arms, as you 
did last timeT" 

" Mortimer has plenty of men without them, and the handful 
that Percy can spare would be of httle use. I am going prin- 
cipally because Hotspur is anxious to be kept well informed of 
what happens in the west, for he feels sure that if Glendower's 
power increases it will be needful to send a strong English 
army there. The Scots will make a great invasion, and it will 
behove all the northern counties and lords to hold themselves 
in readiness." 

They travelled fast, and in five dajrs after leaving Alnwick 
arrived at Ludlow. 

"Welcome back again. Master Oswald!" Sir Edmund said 
when he arrived. " I thought that maybe Sir Heniy Percy 
would send you hither. Matters here are becoming serious, 
and 'tis said that there have been Scotch emissaries with Glen- 
dower, though for the truth of this I cannot answer; but 
Percy will certainly wish to know well what passes in the 
west, and I am but a poor hand with the pen, and, moreover, 
too much busied to write often. He knows that right well. 
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uid I doubt not you are instructed to inform him of all that 
paBa«e." 

"You are right, Sir Edmund; it is for that purpoae that he 
has Bent me hither, charging me to write to him frequently 
as to the situation and the power of GMendower, which must 
needs be on the increase, since nought has been done to bring 
him to reason. And I have also his commands to place 
myself at your service, and to obey you in all respects as if I 
had been your squire." 

" I shall be glad for you to ride with my knights," Sir 
Edmund replied courteously. " I have not forgotten that you 
did good service lost year, and trust that you may find op- 
portunity for winning your spurs." 

" I shall be glad indeed to do so. Sir Edmund. May I ask 
where Glendower is Bup[)osed to be at presents" 

"He has his head-quarters on the summit of PHnlimmon, 
a great hill on the borders of hlontgomery, and thence ravages 
and plunders all the country round faim, slaying all who 
are supposed to be attached to the English cause. Unfortu- 
nately he meets with but little resistance, for the castles have 
for the moat part been sufTered to get into a bad state, since 
for a hundred years it has seemed that they would no longer 
be required against the Welsh, who appeared to have become 
as peaceful as the people in our own counties. Many of the 
knights have built themselves more convenient houses, and 
have let the castles become almost ruins. Then, too, the gar- 
risons, where garrisons are kept, are for the most part composed 
of Welshmen. These can be no longer trusted, and it is no 
easy mattor to obtain Englishmen in their places, for so great 
is the terror caused by the slaughter by Glendower of those 
who fall into his hands, that few even of adventurous spirit 
would at present core to leave their homes beyond the Severn 
to take up such deaperato service. Qlendower's movements 
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BK SO rapid that there is no notice of his coming, and it is not 
until he and his band suddenly appear, burning and slaughter- 
ing that any know of his approach." 

"Surely it must be difficult lo victual so largo a force on the 
summit of a mountain t" 

" It would assuredly be so, only he keeps but a hundred and 
fifty chosen men with him. But, were his beacon fires to be 
lighted, there would in a few hours be ten thousand men on the 
mountain. Then again, as the whole population are with him, 
were t to start with fire hundred men from here, the news 
would reach him by means of smokes on the hills before I had 
marched five miles away. Tis a warfare in which there is no 
credit to be gained and much loss to be sustained, and I see 
not that with anything less than an army large enough to 
march through Wales from end to end, burning the towns and 
villages, and putting to the sword all who resist, the affair can 
be brought to an end. 

"It was only thus that Harold brought Wales to reason, 
and that so strongly that it was two generations ere they 
ventured again to cross the border. It was so that Edward 
finally stamped out their rebellions, and methinks that the 
work wiU have to be done again in the same manner. So far 
from doing good, the king's invasion last autumn haa but 
encouraged them, for, though so numerous, his army efiected 
nothing, and showed the Welsh how powerless the troops were 
to enter th& mountains or to take the offensive anywhere save 
on level ground." 

Oswald's life at Ludlow differed in no way from that at 
Alnwick. He took his meals at the high table, sitting below 
the knights with Sir Edmund's squires. He practised arms 
with them, tilted in the courtyard of the casUe, occasionally 
rode out hunting and hawking with a party of knighta and 
ladies, helped to drill the bodies of tenanta who, a hundred at 
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K time, came in to swell the garrison. Sometimes he carried 
Mortimer's orden to the govemori of the cutlu, or rode with 
a strong party into Hereford or Badnor. A short time after 
fail arrival Montgomery was taken by storm by Oleodower, 
and all Englishmen and Welshmen suspected of friendship for 
the English slain. Shortly afterwards the suburbs of Welsh- 
pool were burnt by him, to the great loss of the Earl of Powys, 
whose annoyance was all the greater sinoe most of his own 
tenants were under arms with Glendower. Following bard 
upon these pieces of bad news came word that he had fallen 
upon the Abbey of Cwmhir, six miles from Rhayader, in Ead- 
norshire, which he entirely destroyed. The news caused great 
indignation, and the reason for this sacril^ous act was warmly 
discussed at the castte. 

"The reason, methiuks," Bir Edmund said after he had 
listened to the knigbts for some time, "is twofold. In the 
first place the ecclesiastics for the most part, and the monks of 
all the orders save the Franciscans, favoured King Henry 
against Richard; but the chief reason is the long animosity 
between the Church and the Bards, of whom Olendower is a 
great patron, and who have done him great service by stjrring 
up the people with their songs. The bards have ever been 
foremost in instigating insurrections in Wales. Edward L 
attempted to suppress them altogether, and his edict for execut- 
ing them by martial law is still unrepealed, and they dare 
not venture to show themselves in any caatle or town held by 
us. But they have to a man rallied round Glendower. His 
house was always open to them, and he was even distinguished 
by some Welsh name meaning the protector of the bards. 
Now, after being hunted fugitives for so many years, they 
have no doubt used their influence with him to stir him up 
against the religious houses." 

But a heavier blow still was struck by Olendower, and the 
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fooling ftt Ludlow wan nothiog short of consternation when 
a. fugitive arrived from the town of New Eadnor, Baying that 
the strong castle there had been carried by assault, the garri- 
son of threescore men all beheaded, and the town laid in ashes. 
This was the heaviest blow yet struck by Olendower. The 
casUe was of great strength, and the town had been walled by 
the Lords of the Marches. That such a place should have been 
carried by Welsh hems seemed well-nigh incredible, and the 
execution of the whole of the garrison aroused the most lively 
indignation. 

"This is war to the knife indeed," Sir Edmund Mortimer 
said; "and yet^ abhorrent as is this wholesale murder of the 
garrison, I cannot but own that it is a pohtic step on the part 
of Glendower. The news will spread throughout Wales, and 
if so strong a place as New Badnor could not defend ileelf, 
how can lesser castles hope to do sot nor indeed will gar- 
risons care to man the walls since resistance means death. 
Doubtless there were many Welsh among these men who were 
murdered, and you may be sure that their compatriots in other 
castles will hasten to desert and join Olendower." 

This indeed proved to be the case, the garrisons of the 
oastlee dwindled away, and hold after hold fell without redst- 
ance. Even in Ludlow every precaution was taken; all 
Welshmen were expelled from the town, and the garrison was 
also purged of them, although some of the men-at-arms had 
served for many years. These men were told that after the 
troubles were over they should again be taken into the service 
if they chose, but that in the present state of things one traitor 
might endanger the safety of the castle and town; and that as 
it was impossible to tell who were true men and who had 
been corrupted by Glendower's agents, it was necessary that 
all should suflfer, even if innocent Among the tenants of 
Mortimer's estate and those of the young earl were many 
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Welsh. Against them no measures were token. They and 
their fathers, sometimes ifadeed three generations of them, had 
lived peaceably, and had rendered military service when re- 
quired in the troubles of England, and Mortimer was reluctant 
to treat them harshly, especially aa all declared their readiness 
to serve and prove their devotion to their English lord. 

"They are not suflSciently numerous", he said, "to be a 
source of any danger. Were Olendower to invade England in 
great force doubtless they would join him to save their lives 
and those of their families, but being but one to four or five 
of the English tenants I see not that they can be a source of 
danger to us." 



CHAPTER XVL 

A LETTER FOR TEE KINO. 

ALABOE number of Flemings had settled in Wales, having 
left their own country in consequence of the constant 
troubles there, and many of these had set up cloth-mills at 
Welshpool and other places. Having suffered great destruction 
of property at the hands of Glendower, and seeing no hope of 
the insurrection being put down by the English, they resolved 
to take the matter into their own hands. Fifteen hundred of 
them gathered secretly andsurrounded Glendower in one of his 
mountain intrenchmente. He repulsed their attacks, but the 
situation was desperate; provisions ran short; he was unable 
to summon help, and at last determined with his little body of 
followers to endeavour to cut his way out through the besiegers. 
The attack was sudden and fierce. The Flemings, who, 
knowing the smallness of his force, had made no preparations 
to repel an attack, were seized with a panic at the fierce ap- 
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pearance and the wild cries of the Welsh, who fell upon them 
with such fur; that two hundred of the Flemings were slain, 
and the Welsh cut their way through the beleaguering line. 
The news of this feat was received with immense enthusiasm 
throughout the principality, great numbers flocked to Glen- 
dower's standard, the bards sung songs of his victory at every 
village in Wales, and bo formidable did his position become 
that the Lords of the Marches wrote to the king, saying that the 
matter bad gone altogether beyond them, and that his presence 
with an army was urgently needed. Even in Ludlow extra 
sentries were placed upon the walla, the garrison was kept in 
a constant state of vigilance, and mounted men were stationed 
miles out to bring in the news of the approach of any hostile 
force. 

" Tis a thousand pities ", Sir Edmund said when the news of 
the defeat of the Flemings reached him, "that these fellows did 
not send news to me a day or two before they undertook this 
business, for in that case I would have myself headed a force 
of a couple of hundred of my best men-atarms, and joined 
them at some spot in the mountains, and had we been there 
you may be sure that Glendower would never have fought his 
way out. The Flemings are doubtless stout fighters, as they 
have proved over and over again in their own country, but 
they are all unused to mountain warfare, or to fight with wild 
men, and were doubtless scared by the shrill cries with which 
the Welsh always advance to battle. Doubtless, too, these men 
Glendower keeps with him are his best lighters, and they knew 
that if they did not succeed in making their way out no mercy 
would be shown to them, seeing that they have shown none 
themselves. Had the battle been on a plain I doubt not 
that the Flemings would have stood against many times the 
number of Welshmen that Owen bad with him; but this hill 
warfare was altogether strange to them, and of course they had 
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Dob tlie habit of quickly rallying and meeting the attack that is 
atwond nature with our men-at-annB. The afiair is eerioui, and 
uolass the king cotnei hither with an army, Olendower ii likely 
to have it all hia own way on his side of the border, and ere 
long there won't be an Englishman left west of the Severn." 

However, Henry, when informed of tlie danger, lost no timA 
in assembling another great army, and in the beginning of Jims 
advanced into Wales and ravaged a wide extent of country, 
carrying his arms into Cardiganshire and destroying the Abbey 
of Strata Florida, one of the most venerable and famous abbeys 
in Wales. Founded in 1164, it was burnt down in 1294 dur< 
ing the wars of King Fdward I. with the Welsh, but was soon 
rebuilt. Here Llewellyn in 1237 convened bX[ the chieftains of 
Wales to take the oath of allegiance. There were two copiea 
of the national records, one of which was kept at this abbey, 
and the other at that of Conway. The abbey having fallen, 
Henry's army met with scarcely any reeiBtanoe, Glendower 
knowing that his wild followers were no match for the royal 
troops; he therefore contented himself with harassing them con- 
tinually, and the army suffered greatly by this continued annoy- 
ance, as well as from fatigue and famine. Thus the king returned 
across the border without having achieved any success what«ver. 

The Lords of the Marches were not now ordered to con- 
tribute any troops, but were to bold their castles strongly, lest, 
when the army was fairly entangled among the mountains, 
Olendower should make a great incursion into England. Th* 
only advantage gained by the English invasion was that the 
king, by promises of pardon and rewards, drew away a number 
of the leading men who had hitherto acted with Glendower. 
Their defection, however, was more than made up by the en- 
tliudasm excited by the speclscle of the second retirement of 
a great English army without having effected anything of im- 
portuioe. 
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So evident wu thu that in October Heoiy again advooced 
with the contingents of no fewer than twenty-two counties. The 
season, however, was ah«adf unfavourable for operations, and 
after enduring great hardahipe and suffering, the army again 
fell back, having effected even lees than the two which had 
preceded it Things, however, turned out fortunately for 
Oswald. The army had advanced a week across the border 
when a messenger arrived at Ludlow with a letter from London 
for the king. 

"It will be no easy matter to forward it," Sir Edmund 
said as the despatch was handed to him. "Indeed I see not 
how it is to be done. Beyond the fact that the king intended 
to march west, I know notbiog whatever of his intentions or 
of the exact road he was likely to take. His orders were 
strict that we were to keep our forces well in hand, and to 
send the letter forward would need two hundred men at 
least as an escort It places me in an awkward position 
indeed." 

" If it so please you. Sir Edmund," said Oswald, who was 
one of the group standing round when the messenger handed 
the letter to Mortimer, "I will endeavour to carry the 
despatch for you. Methinka that while fifty men would not 
succeed in getting through to the army, two might perchance 
manage to do so. I shall of course ride first to Shrewsbury, 
through which the king passed, and so follow up the course 
he took. There should be no great difficulty in doing that, for 
the march of so great a body of men must have left many 
traces behind. They will doubtless have harried the country 
for some distance each side of the line they followed, and it is 
not likely that I should meet any of the Welsh until I was near 
the army. Then, of course, great caution would have to be 
used, for it is like enough that there are parties of OIen< 
dower's men hanging on ite skirts to cut off stragglers, and 
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plunder any waggons whoae horses may have fallen bj the 
way." 

" Tis a terribly dangerous eervice," Sir Edmund said gravely, 
"but in truth I see no other way of forwarding this letter, 
which, for aught I know, may be of high importance. But if 
this is a desperate enterprise, it is ako one that will bring you 
great credit if safely carried through. I will myself, if you go, 
give you a letter to the king, saying that you have volunteered 
for this desperate undertaking from your loyalty to his person, 
and because it is possible that the letter may contain matter of 
the highest importance to him and the realm in general I 
shall add that you have already greatly distinguished yourself 
in service against the Welsh, and are the trusty esquire of my 
brother-in-law. Sir Henry Percy," 

" I quite feel. Sir Edmund, that the enterprise is a dangerous 
one, but I am, nevertheless, determined, with your p^misdon, 
to undertake it. My henchman and myself have together gone 
through dangers as great, and may pass through this as wetL" 

" I will give you my answer in half an hour. Master Oswald, 
when I have talked it over with my knighte and heard their 
opinions as te whether any better plan can be devised." 

Oswald bowed and retired, and seeking out Eoger, told him 
of the offer that he had made. 

" Well, master, if you are bent upon this enterprise you will 
not find me backward; and indeed I am so sick of this six 
months of idleness, and of seeing others nurching to Wales to 
fight while we do nothing here, that, by St. Bride, were you 
to ask me to go into Olendower's stronghold and phick him by 
the beard, I would wiUingly go with you." 

Oswald laughed. 

" Tis not so bad as that, Boger, and yet 'tis a service of great 
danger. How think you that we had best set about it, on 
horse or on footi" 
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Soger looked aurprieed at the queetion. 

" It would surely be better to go on horseback, maater, for 
if we met too many Welahmea to fight, we might at least ride 
away from them." 

' ' There is truth in that, Roger ; but, on the other band, our 
feet will carry us up and down mountains and fells where our 
horses could not go. If mounted we must travel by beaten 
tracks, and might be seised by parties of Welsh lurking in the 
woods before we knew of their presence. Without horses we 
could ourselves keep within shelter of the trees, and could so 
evade the observation of any who might be stationed on 
lofty hills to watch if any body of troops were following the 
track of the army. Moreover, we should have oo trouble 
about forage and water for our steeds." 

" Enough, master, I see which way your inclinations lie; and 
as my legs have had a long holiday, it is but right that they 
should carry me for a bit, and assuredly 'tis easier for footmen 
to hide than it is for horsemen." 

" I should say, Boger, that it would be best to leave armour 
as well as horses behind. If we are attacked by numbers our 
armour will serve us but little, while if without it^ we may be 
able, even if chased, to avoid the hands of these Welshmen. 
They say that they are swift of foot; but, as we can hold our 
own with the Northumbrian border men, we ought to he able 
to do so against these Welsh, especially as our legs are nigh a 
foot longer than those of the greater part of them." 

" Very well, master. I myself have no great love for travel- 
ling in armour, and would almost as soon march in a monk's 
gown again as in breastplate and back-piece." 

"Very well, so we will arrange it. We shall have to carry 
our provisions, for you may be sure that we shall get no- 
thing whatever while we are following the army. They will 
strip the country clean. You know how terribly they have 
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suffered by famine on the two previous expeditions, and it vill 
aaturedly be do better dow. Food, however, we can procure 
at Shrewsbury, from which point we shall take our start." 

A retainer at this moment came out from the hall and in- 
fomed Oswald that Sir Edmund would speak with Imn, When 
he entered Mortimer said : 

" My knights and I agree that this letter ought to be sent 
forwanl to the king, for if it contaios matters of importance 
great harm might result from delay, and the king's uiger be 
ezoited against us for not having sent it to him. His orders 
to me were strict, that neither I nor any of my force should 
join him; therefore I accept your offer with thanks. Have 
you formed any plan for your proceeding t" 

Oswald repeated the substance of what he had said to Eoiger. 

" I think, perhaps, you are right," Mortimer said, "and that 
you may have more chance of getting safely through on foot 
tiuu if you rode with but a small force to escort you. When 
you are ready to start I will speak to you in private, touching 
some thiogs connected with your journey." 

When Oswald returned Mortimer said to him, "You see, 
Master Oswald, the position is by no means simple. There 
can be no doubt that the king regards me with do favourable eye. 
He holds my nephews in his keeping, and doubtless imagines 
that I bear him ill-wilL As their uncle, he supposes that^ 
should at any time a party be formed to place Uie Earl of 
March on the throne, I should be the leader in the matter, 
though assuredly I have never given him any reason to doubt 
my loyalty. I say not that I approved of the deposition of King 
mcbard, and indeed I have not, like Lord Grey and many other 
nobles, among them the Percys, been a warm supporter of 
King Henry's cause. I hold myself altogether neutral in that 
matter. I saw that nothing would be more ruinous for the 
country- than that a boy like my nephew should mouat the 
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throne ; uid bsd a part j been formed to toake Iiim king instead 
of Henry, I would have token no share in it. NeTerbhelesa, 
there !■ no getting over the fact that by right the Earl of 
March is King of England, and there is no saying what tnay 
oome abont in the future; but aaauredly at the present time 
I am aa ready to do my duty towards King Henry as are 
those who are louder in their expreasiooa of attachment to 
him. 

"Nevertheless, I am well aware that the king distrusta me. 
As you see, he has not, these three times that he has invaded 
Wales, come near Ludlow; he has not summoned me to join 
his banner; nay, more, has stricUy ordered me not to send a 
man-at-arms to join him. I own that this letter troubles me 
somewhat. Why should it not have been aarried to Bhrews- 
bury instead of being brought hitberl It has, indeed, come 
from London, and those who sent it may not know that the 
king would move by Shrewsbury, and not by this line, which 
would indeed be more direct for him in advancing into Mont- 
gomery and Gardiganahire; on the other hand, it may be a 
snare. If I send it not forward, he might blame me greatly 
for holding it back; if I send it forward, and perchance it 
falls on the way into the hands of the Welsh, he might harbour 
the thought, even if he did not accuse me openly, of con- 
niving with Glendower. One pretext is as good as another, 
however unlikely it may be, when a king desires to make a 
quarrel with one of his vassals. Your offer to carry it is 
then a very seasonable one, and goes far to get me out of the 
difficulty. 

" In the first place, by sending it by you I affoid no ground 
for him to say that I have disobeyed hie orders to send no one 
of my following to his army; and in the next place, whatever 
suspicion he may have of me, assuredly he can have none of the 
Percys, to whom he so largely owes his crown ; and that a trusted 
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squire of Hotepur should be the bearer of the letter is sufGcient 
proof th&t all that could be done was done for its safe carriage. 
Should you fail to deliver it, be can at leaat not put it down to 
any fault of mine. Sir James Buigon and Sir Philip Haverstone 
both offered to carry it, urging that the danger should fall on 
them and not upon you, who are still an esquire, and have no 
duty towards me in the aSair, and that it were a shame that 
they should remain here idle while you rode perhaps to your 
death. 

"Assuredly my feelings were with them, and were it not 
for the circumstances in which I am placed, I should certainly 
intrust the enterprise to them; but on my laying the whole 
matter before them, and pointing out that the coming of two 
of my knights to him would be a breach of the king's orders, 
they saw that since you were willing to undertake it it were 
best that it should be eo. I doubt not that Henry would not 
unwillingly fasten some quarrel on me; he has his army at 
hand, and did he mai'ch hither, he could seize my lands and 
those of my nephew and partition them out among his friends, 
for I am in no condition to strike a single blow in my defence. 
We know well enough that when a king wishes to get rid of 
one of his nobles, there is never any great difficulty in finding 
a pretext for his arrest and execution." 

" I quite uuderstand. Sir Edmund, and for my part I will 
assuredly do my best to place this letter in the hands of the 
king. I shall say that, being of Sir Henry Percy's household, 
and knowing that my lord would be glad that I should have 
the opportunity of striking a blow under the king's leading, 
I volunteered at once, when the letter arrived, to bear it to 
him, and that, seeing his majesty had laid his orders on you to 
keep all your force in readiness to repel Olendower, should he 
issue out in this quarter, you granted my request that I should 
be its bearer." 
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"ThAt will do well, Oswald. I know tiia.t the danger is by 
no means small, but I trust that you may surmount it I shall 
send off a letter to-day to Hotapur. Doubtless you will yourself 
be writing to him, and explain to him why I have suffered you 
to undertake so dangerous an enterprise." 

Two hours later, Oswald, having despatched the mesBenger 
to Hotspur witJi his own letter and that of Mortimer, mounted, 
and with Bc^r rode to Shrewsbury. Here he was able to 
gather but little news as to the present position of the army. 
For four days no messengers had arrived from the king. The 
last news was to the effect that the army was marching for- 
ward through Montgomeryshire. On first starting they had 
made a long march to Welshpool, and thence had proceeded 
to Newtown. On the way the Welsh had rushed down from 
the hills and had fallen on the ba^^age, slain many of the 
drivers, and killed so many horses that it had been necessary 
to leave some of the waggons behind. 

At Newtown they halted, and parties had been sent out in 
all directions to harry the country, while a part of the force 
left at Welshpool marched upon Llanfair. This was the last 
news that had come through from the king. But from 
Welshpool they heard next day that there had been several 
skirmishes with the Welsh, and that heavy rains had made 
the roods all but impassable. No more messages had come. 
This was not surprising, as it was certain that the Welsh 
would close in behind the army as it advanced; and as there 
would be no great occasion to send news back, the king would 
not care to weaken hioiBelf by detaching escorts of sufficient 
strength to make their way down. 

"If we could have been sure which way the king had been 
going, Soger, it would have been much shorter for us to have 
made direct for Uanidloes." 

"Certainly it would, 'iSaater Oswald; but you see he might 
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have turned more to the nortb, in vhich case we ghonld have 
perhapa been anabl« to gather news of his whereabouM, 
while we should have run no small risk of getting our throaU 
out" 

"It is evident, Roger, that the king is marching at present in 
the direction of Plinlimmon. Nodoubt he hopes thatGlendower 
will come down and give him battle, but methinks he will not 
be foolish enough to do so. The weather and the hills will 
fight far bett«r for him than the Welsh themselves can do, and 
he has but to leave the army to wander about through the 
mountains and foresta, as he did last time, to ensure that they 
must ere long fall back." 

At daybreak the next morning they set out and rode to 
Welshpool. This being a walled town, and the population 
almost entirely English, they could leave their horses here in 
safety. They first went to the governor's, and upon Oswald's 
explaining that they were the bearers of a letter for the king, 
and asking whether he could give them any information as to 
the direction they had best take, he shook his head. 

"No news has come hither for the last five days," he said. 
"A herd of bullocks arrived here three days since, and were to 
have been forwarded on to the army, but the Welsh are out in 
force and every road beset Parties have oome down from the 
hills overlooking us, and have fired several houses that escaped 
when they last attacked un. My force is sufficient to hold the 
town ^^st any attacks, hut I cannot spare so many men as 
would be required to convoy the cattle. I told the king so 
before he went on, but he said that no Welshman would dare 
show himself when the army had once passed on, and that 
every Welsh house and village would be destroyed and all 
within them put to the sword, so that I should have no 
difficulty in sending forward cattle and other supplies. 

"That the villages have been destroyed I have no doubt^ 
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for the meenngerB who came in from Llanf&ir told me that u 
they passed over the hills they could ue smoke rising from 
the forests in all directions^ but vhetber the inhabitants 
remained quietly awaiting the arriTal of the troops is more 
than doubtful. There were beacon fires on all the hills the 
night before the army left Shrewsbury and again on the next 
night. Since then we have seen no more from here, but thoM 
who came from Llanfair told as that they were burning on 
every bill the night they got there, so I have no doubt that 
the old men, women, and children were at once sent off, pro- 
bably to shelter in the Plinlimmon district, or mayhap in the 
forests of Gader Idrie; at any rate we may be sure that very 
few will be found at their villages. It was ao the last time the 
king's army marched idong, and the same when he made his 
way through Denbigh to Anglesey. 

"The Welsh care little for the burning of their houses; it 
takes but two or three days' work to rebuild tlism. The 
harrying of the villages will not bring the matter a day nearer 
to a conclusion. It is by destroying the castles and houses of 
the better class that an effect will be produced. The peasants 
have little to lose, the Welsh gentry have houses and estates, 
and the fear of losing these may drive them to abandon 
Qlendower and to come over to us. Many did so after the 
king's last invasioa Methinks the beat policy would be to 
spare the villagers and give the peasants no cause for com- 
plaint, and to war only gainst their leaders. But as to yonr- 
self, sir, there is not the most remote chance of your getting 
through, and you had best wait here until the army returns 
or some levies who may have arrived late at Shrewsbury come 
up on their way to join the king." 

" I inquired at Shrewsbury bat night, sir, but I heard that 
no more parties were expected, the contingenta from all the 
counties having joined the king at Worcester on the day 
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ordered. My inteotiOQ is that I and my man^t-arms will 
leave our horses here and go forward on foot. In that way we 
can travel for the most part through the forests, and may escape 
being seen. We have already left our armour behind us at 
Ludlow, so as to be able to move more rapidly. We are both 
Northumbrians, and are accustomed to traverse moors and 
fells, and even should we be seen by any straggling party of 
the enemy, we shall have a fair chance of outrunning them 
and throwing them off our track. At any rate, it is my duty 
to endeavour to carry the letter to the king." 

" Is it a matter of life and death 1" 

" That I know not, sir. A royal messenger brought it from 
London to Ludlow. He had ridden with relays of horses, but 
had no means of getting farther, and begged Sir Edmund 
Mortimer to forward it. I myself, an esquire of Sir Henry 
Percy, was staying as a guest with Sir Edmund, who is, as 
you know, my lord's brother-in-law, and I volunteered to carry 
it) being anxious to have an opportunity of doing service to 
the king." 

"It was a bold offer, young man, and doubtless when you 
made it you were scarce aware how dangerous was the business 
that you undertook. Did I think that it would be of any use 
I would furnish you with twenty men-at-arms to ride with 
you, but I know that such a force would in no way add to 
your safety. You might get as far as Llanidloes or Llanfidr, 
whichever route you might choose, though I think not that 
you would do so, but beyond that it would be hopeless for any 
force of less than five hundred good fighting men to attempt to 
make their way through. From what I hear there are at least 
fifteen thousand Welshmen in arms. Many, doubtless, are 
with Glendower himself, the rest will be scattered among the 
hills ready to pounce upon any party who may be moving up 
the valleys to join the king; and there are [denty of places 
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wbere a couple of hundred men couJd check the advance of an 
army." 

"Then it is all the more necesaaiy, sir, that we should 
trust to good fortune and to making our way unseen. May I 
pray you to take care of our borsea till -we return to claim 
them? Should we never do so there are doubtless many upon 
whom you could bestow them; and they are both rarely good 
animals, for one was presented to me by Sir Henry Percy and 
the other hy Sir Edmund Mortimer." 

" I will take care of them willingly. If you do not return 
before the king marches back, and I find when he comes that 
you did not reach him, I will use the horses myself, holding 
them always as your property should you at any time return 
to claim them. Is there aught else that I can do to help 
you)" 

" No, sir; what would of all other things be most valuable to 
UB would be a guide, but from what I have seen and heard of 
the Welsh I fear that no reliance whatever can be placed on 
one of them." 

"Certainly not at present; did you take one he would but 
slip away at the first opportunity; and there is no Englishman, 
so hr as I know, who could guide you through the mountains." 

"Id that case, sir, we must perforce travel close to the 
roads so as to be sure that we do not wander from the track, 
but keeping in the shelter of the forest." 

"That is the only possible course," the governor i^reed; 
" to be lost among those hills would be certain death. If you 
failed to fall in with anyone you would die of hunger, if you 
did meet anyone you would be killed; Glendower spares no 
Engliahman who falls into his hands." 

" I don't know that he can be greatly blamed for that, sir," 
Oswald said with a smile, "seeing that the Welsh meet with 
such scant mercy from us." 

<I1US) T 
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"Tii & uvage war," the governor said, Bhrn^ng Ma 
shoulders, "and it seems to me that it will contjoue until tho 
lut Welehman is exterminated." 

"That wiD be a difficult thing indeed to effect," Oswald 
laoghed, " ai difficult as was the extermination of wolves in 
England; but I hope that matters will arr&nge themselves long 
before that Surely in time the Welsh leaders will see tliat 
the struggle is a hopeless one, and that they will lose their 
homes and their possessions and their livea if they continue 
it. Brave as the Welsh may be, they cannot withstand the 
whole strength of England. They may exist in the foreete for 
a time, but, with all the valleys and fertile lands in English 
hands, they will at last be forced to submit." 

"It would seem ao; but Edward said the same thing of 
Scotland. He carried lire and sword through it time after 
time, and yet Scotland has stJU its king and holds ita own on 
the border." 

" That is so, sir; but Scotland is a large country, whereas 
Wales is a small one, and the towns and castles are English, 
as are all the ports, and the people themselves, although 
brave, are wholly without discipline, and are able to fight only 
in the mountains, while the Scots are strong enough to give 
battle to us on level ground, and have defeated ue more than 
onoe." 

"My advice to you is to leave the town at night," the 
governor said as Oswald rose to leave. "There may be many 
of the Welsh lying round us now, and doubtless they learn 
from their countrymen here all that is doing. I will give 
you a scroll ordering that you are allowed to pass out at any 
time by night or day." 

"Thank you, sir. I had intended to start to-morrow 
morning two hours before daybreak, so as to get well into the 
forest before sunrise. I shall of course go first to Llanidloes, 
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where doabtlem » Btrong guard will have been left AmUxu 
that I cannot well mias my way, as I shall hare but to keep 
along the side of the valley." 

" That is BO. Beyond that the river is a mere itreamlet, and 
you will have to make across the hills. " 

"Do you know, sir, whether the force that went to Llanfair 
was to effect a junction with the kingt" 

"No, I believe not; at any rate not for the preeent The 
party was to march west, the king's force was to move south 
of Plinlimmon, Lord Talbot's to crosa Uie range of hills and 
come down upon the river Dovey, and if possible prevent 
Olendower, if he is still on Plinlimmon, from making his way 
to Dinas Mowddwy or Cader Idris, or up to Snowdon again. 
The plan is doubtless as good as another, but I doubt whether 
Talbot's force, if ten times as numerous as it is, could prevent 
Glendower from slipping away." 

That evening Oswald bought a supply of bread and meat 
sufficient to last Roger and himself for three days. This was 
divided in halves and placed in bags which would be slung over 
their shoulders. The horeee had already been sent up to the 
castle, and after sleeping for a few hours the two left the 
town, and turning to the right ascended the hill. Oswald 
carried his sword and dagger. Boger, in addition to these, 
had a heavy oaken quarter-staff. "This", he said, "may be 
of service in mountain work, and may suffice to crack the 
skulls of any half-dozen Welshmen we may fall in with." 

Both had put on plain leather jerkins and cloth caps, and 
wore underneath their own, suits with the Percy cognisance 
embroidered on them, in order that they might present them- 
selves in proper attire should they arrive at the king's camp. 
The weather was already becoming cold, and the double suit 
was therefore not uncomfortable. As the dress of the Welsh 
in the towns aad vaUeys was very similar to that worn by 
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English vilUgerB, they would attract but little attention should 
they have cause to take to the road for any short distance. 
Keeping within th« edge of tho belt of trees, they followed the 
valley down past the niinB of Mont^mery, and passed New- 
town without entering it Many times during the morning 
they heard loud shoutA from the woods in which they were, 
answered by similar cries from the other side of the valley, 
and were obliged to move with great caution, for it was evi- 
dent that a considerable number of Welsh were in ambush in 
the woods in readiness to attack any party who might he pro- 
ceeding up or down the valley. 

Towards noon they were obliged to leave the edge of the 
forest and to ascend to the brow of the hills, as it was certain 
that any parties of the enemy who might be in the forest 
would be assembled near its edge in readiness to pour suddenly 
down. More than once they heard voices but a short distance 
away, and paused for a time to allow parties of men to cross 
ahead of them. Their greatest danger lay in crossing the side 
valleys, but as the Welsh would be expecting no one to come 
down these, they succeeded in crossing without being observed. 
They were well content when, just as night was falling, they 
came down upon Llanidloes. Crossing the wooden bridge 
over the stream they entered tJie town boldly, for, looking 
down upon it, they had seen many men in armour in the 
streets, and knew that the place was occupied by the 
English. 

At the gate at the end of the bridge they were asked their 
business, but they replied that they could only answer that to 
the officer commanding, and were taken before faim. 

"Whence come you, friends!" the latter said. "Surely you 
must be English by your height, but what you are doing here 
in times like the inresent I know not Come you from the 
king's army or from the north I" 
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"We left Welshpool before daybreak," Oswald said, "and 
have travelled through the forest." 

" Then you must be as bold as you are tall, sirs, for the 
woods are full of these wild Welsh." 

" Of that we are aware, sir, and we had some difficulty in 
making our way through them unobserved. I would not 
answer the guard when we entered, for we are going farther, 
and had it been mentioned in the hearing of a. Welshman, 
news might have been sent on ahead." 

" I think not that you can reach the king. When we last 
heard, hia foremost divisions were marching forward, and 
devastating the countiy on both sidea of their line of march. 
We have heard reports that some of the parties have been 
atlAcked and well-nigh destroyed, and certain it is that Glen- 
dower's men are scattered idl over the country. We were 
three days without news, but this morning a strong party 
came in escorting sick and wounded. They had to fight hard, 
but beat off their opponents, and got in with the loss of a third 
of their Dumber. They had started at night, and fortunately 
arrived within five miles of here before they were attacked." 

" And where is the king now, sir t" 

" The king himself is at Capel Bangor, and the army lies 
between that place and Yepetty Cynfyn." 

"Then 'tis but a day's march from heret" 

" It would be hot a short day's march could you follow the 
road, but it would be impossible to do so, for 'tis beset every- 
where, and 'tia so rough and hilly Aa,t in places the men-at- 
arms had to dismount. Yon will have to wait here till a large 
force sets otit with proviaione, for those who came in declare 
that they will not attempt to return, so great is the number 
of Welshmen along there and so fierce and reckless are they. 
But you have not yet told me who you are, and why you would 
push on to the anny thus rashly." 
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Oswald opened hie jerkin and sbowed the handsome attire 
beneath it, embroidered with the Percy cognieance. "I am an 
esquire of Sir Henry Percy," he said, "aod have been staying 
for a while with Sir Edmund Mortimer, whoee sister is my 
lord's wife. A royal messenger arrived at Ludlow with a 
letter for the king, and as there was no other way of brining 
it forward, I volunteered to carry it witli my man-at-arms 
here." 

" It was a brave offer, young sir, but I (ear that you will 
scarce be able to carry it into effect The men who came here 
report that it is unsafe to stir a yard from the camp, for those 
who wander away, for however short a distance, are sure to 
be slain by the lurking Welshmen. No resistance is offered 
when strong parties go out, but less than two hundred men-at- 
arms cannot hope to move unattacked." 

" Tis for that reason that I have come on foot," Oswald said. 
" I saw that it would be hopeless for two horsemen to get 
through, but on foot we may travel through the woods with- 
out being discovered; while if we are seen, methinks it would 
need speedy feet to catch us." 

" Well, since you bear a royal letter I cannot stop you, but 
it seems to me that your chancs of getting through is small 
indeed." 



CHAPTER XVII. 
KNIGHTED. 



ri rain was coming down in torrents when Oswald and 
Koger stsTted the next morning. On leaving the town 
they turned to the left with the intention of making a con- 
siderable detour, keeping well away from the road, as it was 
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near thin that the Welsli would be most likely watching. They 
chose this side because to the right of the rwd tlie country waa 
mora broken, rising swell after swell towards Plinlimmon, and 
it was likely that the largest portion of the Welih would 
be on that side, so that they could at any time retire to their 
fastnesBes. They were bood in tke woods; the itreams they 
met with were turbid and full to the brim. 

"We shall have trouble with this water, Boger," Oswald 
said as they waded across one waist-deep. " This is but a 
little stream, but if there are larger ones, as is like enough, we 
shall have to swim before we are done. There is one advantage 
in such weather as this, even the Welsh will scarce be active." 

"They have not got much clothing to wet," Soger said. 
"Their dress is better suited than ours for such weather." 

The way was a rough one. Hills, although of no great 
height, had to be crossed, and many streams to be waded. 
Fortunately they met with few larger than that they had first 
crossed, for the water from that side of the hills made its way 
for the most part direct into the Severn, while that which 
came down from the slopes of Plinlimmon towards the road 
fell into a stream, dry in fine weather, but now a raging 
torrent, which ran past Llandulas and into the Severn at 
Llanidloes. 

"Do you think that we are going right, Roger 1" Oswald 
said after they had been walking for six or seven hours, " for 
what with tiiese upe and downs and turnings and windings, 
there is no saying which is east and which is west If the 
BUD were shining we should be sure of our direction, but with 
these dull leaden clouds there is no saying. 

" I have no idea, master. If we were out on a moor we 
should be able to judge and to make a fairly straight course, 
keeping the wind and rain on one dda of us, but in this thick 
forest, though most of the leaves have fallen, those that 
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remain on the branches break up the rain, and it seems to 
come straight down upon us." 

Presently they came to another water-course. 

" Why, Boger, the water is going in the other direction!" 
'"""So it ia, maater. How can that bel" 

" It ia just possible that we have crossed some dividing point, 
and the water ia making ite way towards the south and will 
fall into some other river; but I am very much afraid that the 
real explanation is that we have entirely lost our way, and are 
going in the opposite direction to that in which we started. 
The question is, shall we cross it at shall we follow it down)" 

"Just as you like," Eoger said. "For myself, I think that 
the best way would be to find some place where we could 
- shelter. To-morrow the sun may be out again, and that will 
tell us which way to go If we start at daybreak and keep it 
to our back we can't go far wrong." 

"Except that we may pass the army altogether, Roger. 
They told ua that the reannoet division was not more than ten 
milee ahead." 

" We must have walked double that already, I should say, 
maater." 

" If ot so much as that. We have been a long time over it, 
but it is slow travelling over this broken ground and thick 
wood. I am sure I hope that we have not gone twenty miles, 
or anything tike it, for in that case, if we have been keeping 
fairly in the right direction, we must have passed the army. 
If we have been going in the wrong direction there is no 
saying where we may be. Still, I think that your suggestion 
ia a good one. It is of no uae our going on when we may 
be getting farther away at every step. It is lucky that we 
bought these thick cloaks at Welshpool, for without them w« 
should have been soaked to the skin hours ago." 

"Well, as we have been wetted to the waist a score of times 
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in the streams, I don't see that it would have mattered much 
if the rest of us had been vet througli." 

"Well, now let us look for a shelter." 

After searching for half an hour they found a spot where a 
wall of ehaly rock barred their way. At one spot some of 
this had fallen in, forming a sort of shallow cave some three 
feet deep. 

" This is not a bad beginning, Roger, but we must try and 
make it a great deal more snug." 

They first cut down some young fir poles and placed them 
so as to form a sort of pent-house against the wail. On these 
they piled a number of branches of the same trees until it was 
over a foot in thickness. 

" So far so good," Oswald said. " Now, Rc^r, look about 
for a fallen tree. We have passed scores on our way. You 
must get a thoroughly rotten one, and cut away a portion of 
the under side; it will be dry enough tbere." 

"You might get a little of that to start with," Roger said; 
"but the ground is covered everywhere with fir cones, and 
there is no better stuff for fires." 

Taking off his cloak he laid it down, and they both piled 
the fir cones on this until a great heap was coUected. This 
they carried into their shelter through an opening they had 
left in the pent-houB& 

"We must have something dry to start it with; these 
cones are a great deal too wet to bum without a good heat to 
start tbem. There is nothing better than the fir needles, 
master, if we can find some dry ones." 

After some searching a considerable number of these needles 
were collected, some lying under fallen trees, and others 
swept by the wind into rocky corners, where the rain had not 
reached them. 

"Now I think that we shall do, Roger." 
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Am bood as they were indde, Soger produced a large lump 
of dry fungus he had found on the other side of the Severn, 
and, by the aid of his flint and steel, soon succeeded in 
striking sparks upon it. As soon as these began to spread, 
he put a little pile of fir needles on it, and blo^ring gently 
bright flames soon darted up. A few more handfuls of fuel 
were added, and fir cones placed at the top, and in a quarter 
of ao hour a dear, bright Are was burning. The dripping 
cloaks were hung up to the fir poles to dry, and the jerkinB, 
which were also damp, although the water had not penetrated 
through them, were spread near the Are. 

"It was well that I bought this little skin of wine last 
night," Eoger said. "You thought it was better to be without 
such a burden, but the weight of a gallon of wine doesn't count 
for much, and it makes all the difi'erence in our comfort here." 

The rain had soaked through their provision bags, but the 
bread and meat in the centre were dry, and of these they made 
a hearty meal, and laying ^e wetted food round the fire to 
dry, they wound up the repast with a long draught of wine. 

"Now, as soon as our breeches are dry, Master Oswald, 
wa ahajl be thoroughly comfortable." 

"Yes, one can wish for nothing better. But we must not 
forget that some Welshmen may come along, and if so, will be 
sure to want to know what is insida" 

"Then, unless there happen to be more than a dozen of 
them, their curiosity may cost them dear," Koger said grimly. 
" I don't think there is much fear of it. We have neither seen 
nor heard of any since we started, and it would be evil fortune 
indeed if a party happened to come along just at this spot." 

"The fact that we have heard no one is a bad sign, Roger, 
for it would seem to show that we must have gone a long way 
out of our course." 

The rain continued to fall heavily all that afternoon and 
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throughout tho night, and no ohange of the weather waa du- 
ceroible the next morning. 

"We had best atop here for another day, Roger, unlesa 
the sky clears; we are not likely to find bo good a place for 
■helter, and it is of no u»a to wander about when every step 
may be taldjig us farther away. However, wa can climb up to 
the top of this hill, at whose foot we are, and endeavour to 
gat a view over the country." 

Roger shook his head. "In thia heavy mist we should not 
HO a quarter of a mile away. We have got all our clothes dry 
now, and it would be a pity to get them wet again without 
need or profit. Anyhow, we will find some more of those fir 
conee, our supply is nearly gone." 

In half an hour they had got aufficietit to laat them all day. 
There was nothing for them then to do but sleep, one or other 
keeping watch, so as to prevent the chance of theu- being sur- 
prised. 

Before lying down for the night, Roger looked out " Me- 
thinka that the rain has stopped, though it would be difficult 
to say, for the drops keep pattering down from the trees. 
Well, I mightily hope that it will be a fine morning." 

Oawald was first upon his feet, and on going out uttered an 
exclamation of satisfaction. The morning was breaking, and 
though light clouda were moving acroes Uie sky glimpses of 
the Uue were visible here and there. Already the light 
showed where the sun would prtisently rise. Food was hastily 
eaten, and they then started on their way again. There could 
be no mistake now as to the general direction ; and keeping 
the sun on their right hand, they made their way north. 
From the top of a hill somewhat higher than the others, they 
caught a view of Plinlimmon. 

" If we make straight for it," Oswald aaid, "we ought to 
oome down on the road near the camp. We can go on fear- 
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leuly for some time, for the Welsh were hardly likely to be 
moving about yeaterday or the day before, and I have no 
doubt they sheltered themselrea as best they could in arbours 
like ours." 

After walking for another two hours they heard the distant 
■onnd of a trumpet. 

"That cannot be more than two or three miles away, Roger. 
Now we shall have to be careful" 

They had walked a mile when, as they descended into a glan, 
they came suddenly on a party of twenty Welshmen sitting 
round a fire. These had been concealed from them by the 
thick undergrowth, and were not twenty yards away when they 
first saw them. The Welsh had evidently heard them coming 
by the rustle of leaves and the breaking of twige, and two or 
three were standing up looking in their direction when they 
caught sight of them. These gave a loud yell, which brought 
the rest to their feet 

"Run, Roger, run; it is a question of legs now;" and turn- 
ing, they darted up the hill they had just descended. Looking 
back for a moment as, after running for about a mile, they 
reached the crest of a swell, Oswald saw that five of their 
pursuers had distanced their comrades, but were no nearer 
than when they started. 

" I think we can bold them, Roger. Take it a little more 
easily now. We are all right as far as speed goes, it is simply 
a question of bottom." 

Their pursuers, however, still stuck to them, and after 
running for another half-mile, the five men were still but some 
thirty yards behind, while their comrades' shouts could be 
heard through the forests, and from time to time the men 
close behind them joined in a loud quavering cry. 

" We must stand and rid ourselves of these fellows, Roger, 
or we shall have half the Welsh nation down on us." 
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" So I haye been tliinking for some time." 

"Don't stop auddenlf. We vill slacken our pace, and they 
will think that our strength is failing, and will redouble their 
efforts. Then when they are close to us we will turn sud- 
denly." 

They heard a yell of exultation as their pursuers found that 
they were gaining upon them. "Choose a clear space, Roger, 
with room to swing our weapons." 

The Welsh were running in a close body but ten yards 
behind them when they arrived at a spot clear of trees. 

"Now, Roger!" As he spoke, Oswald drew bis sword and 
swung round facing his pursuers, while Roger did the same. 
The Welsh, taken by surprise, endeavoured to check themselves, 
but before they could do so Roger's staff fell upon the head 
of one of them, while Oswald cleft another to the chin. With 
the quickness of an adroit pUyer with the quarter-staff, Roger 
followed up his blow by almost instantaneously driving the 
other end of the staff with all his force against the chest of 
another who was at the point of leaping upon him, and the 
man fell as if struck with a thunderbolt. So swUt had been 
the movements that the remaining two men were paralysed by 
the sudden fall of their companions, but before they could 
turn to fly the weapons descended again with as fatal result 
as before. 

"To the right!" Oswald exclaimed, and he dashed off into 
the forest again at a right angle to the line that they had before 
taken. A minute later they heard an outburst of yells of 
fury from the spot they had quitt«d. 

"I don't think they will be quite so ready to follow now," 
Roger said. " They are like to be some time before they take 
np our track again." 

" We will break into a walk in a few minutes, Roger, and 
then go along quietly and keep our ears open. Their yells will 
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be bringing others down from all directions, and we might nin 

right into the middle of another party if we kept on at this 

rate." 

. In another five ndnntos they dashed down a steep descent, 

at whose foot a streamlet, swelled now into a rushing stream 

five or six feet wide, was running. 

" We will follow this down," Oswald said as he stepped into 
it It was a little over two feet deep, and they waded liong 
it for a couple of hundred yards and then stepped out where 
some rock cropped out by the side of the stream. It had not 
yet dried after the rain, and their feet therefore left no marks 
on it 

"That was a sharp run, Roger," Oswald said, as with rapid 
but stealthy steps they strode along. 

"Ay, it was. My breath was coming short when you gave 
the word to stop. Another half-mile would have finished me. 
Those Welshmen run well" 

"I have no doubt we should have beaten them easily 
enough on the open ground, Roger, but they are more accu»- 
. tomed to this forest work than we are. Mind where you 
-tread, and don't put your foot on fallen sticks. There ranst 
be scores of them in the forest behind yet, though I don't 
think that they have struck our track. The nearest must 
be a quarter of a mite away. I am not afraid of their over- 
taking us, it is the risk of falling in with other parties that 
I am afraid of." 

They now bore away to the right t^n. More than once 
they heard parties moving near them, and stood quiet until 
their voices died away, which they quickly did, as all were 
hurrying towards the spot whence the shouting still continued. 

For an hour they kept straight onward, and then the trees 
thinned; and as they stepped out from the edge of the forest 
they saw, to their delight, a few tents in front <A them, and 
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a large number of soldiers scattered about As the; were 
seen, some of the soldiers caught up their arms, hut irhen 
the; saw that but two men were approaching they laid them 
down again, and proceeded with the work on which most of 
them were engaged, in polishing up their arms and armour, 
whose brightneae had been grievously dimmed by the rain. 
A Bubofficer with four men came up to them as they reached 
the line. 

"Who are you, sirsl" he asked. 

"I am an eequire of Sir Henry Percy, and have brought hither 
a letter for the king." The man looked doubtfully at him, 
and Oswald continued, " I know not whether the Earl of Tal- 
bot is in the camp, but if so he will, I think, realize me." 

"The earl arrived with five hundred of his men yesterday," 
the officer said with a tone of more respect than he had before 
used/'Iwill take you to his tent;" and he led the way to a tent 
pitched a short distance away from that before which the royal 
standard waved. Oswald took off his cloak, which was rolled 
up over his shoulder, and handed it to Koger, and then opened 
his jerkin. As they came up to the tent the front opened and 
the earl himself came out 

"Whom have we here I" he asked the officer. 

"They have just come out of the forest, my lord, and this 
gentleman asked to be taken to you, saying that you would 
recognize him." 

The earl looked scnitiniziugly at Oswald. " I seem to know 
your face, sir," he said, "but I cannot recall where I have 
seen it." 

"My name is Oswald Forster, an esquire of Sir Henry 
Percy. I joined you at Chester, my Lord Talbot, with a band 
of his men, and some of Sir Edmund Mortimer's, led by one 
of his knights." 

" I remember now," the earl said. " Yes, I see you wear 
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the Percy badge; but how have you got here, and why have 
you cornel" 

" I come as a simple messenger, my lord. A royal courier 
arrived at Ludlow, with a letter from London for the king. 
His majesty had laid his commands on Sir Edmund Mortimer 
that he was not to weakeo his force by a single lance, and as, 
for aught Sir Edmund knew, the letter might be of great im- 
portance, I volunteered to endeavour to carry it through, 
taking with me only this man-at-arms, on whom I could wholly 
rely, whatever might happen, he having accompanied me on 
more than one dangerous expedition. Sir Edmund cousented. 
We rode Drat to Shrewsbury to obtain information as to the 
course the king had taken. At Welshpool we left our horses 
behind us, thinking it easier to make our way through the 
woods on foot, seeing that the roads were said to be beset by 
the Welsh. So we reached Llanidloes, and then hearing where 
the king was then posted from a convoy of wounded that had 
been brought in that day, and who had been attacked and 
very hardly treated as they came along, we thought to make 
a detour through the woods so as to get behind any Welshmen 
who might be watching the road. 

" Unfortunately in the storm of rain, having no guide, we 
lost our way, and were so detained near two days in the forest 
This morning the weather having changed and the sun come 
out, we learned the direction that we must take. On the way 
we fell in with a party of some twenty Welshmen who pursued 
us hotly ; we outran all but five. As their shouts would have 
brought large numbers upon us, we stopped and slew them, 
and though search was hot for us we succeeded in making our 
way through without adventure, until we came out from the 
forest close by." 

" Truly it was an adventure of great peril," the earl said, 
" for the Welsh are swarming round us, though we see nought 
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of tbem when w« are once in the saddle. ABsuredly you 
wou]d never have got through, even as far as LlanidloeB, if 
you had followed the road on horseback, for the last party that 
came along brought word that the Welsh had felled trees across 
it in many places, and had broken down the bridges. It was a 
gallant exploit, sir. I will myself talce you in to the king." 

Oswald took off his jerkin. 

" I am but in poor plight to show myself before his majesty," 
be said as he handed it to R<^er. 

"Ah! I remember this good fellow," the earl said. "He is 
not one easily foi^otten, for 'tis seldom one sees so stout a man- 
at-arms. As to your drees, 'tis nought, and indeed it is in 
better order than most in camp, for the soldiers have no tents, 
and have for the last forty-eight hours been over their ankles 
in mud and water. Have you been with Mortimer ever since 
we harried Glendower's valley 1" 

"No, my lord, I returned after that to the north, and was 
at Alnwick for nine months. Then Sir Henry sent me back 
^ain to Ludlow, in order that I might keep him well informed 
of theextent of this rebellion, concerning which but few tidings 
came to him." 

They had by this time arrived at the entrance of the king's 
tent The two eenb^es on duty there stood back and saluted 
as the earl entered, followed by Oswald. 

" This, sire, is a messenger, one Master Oswald Forster, an 
esquire of Sir Henry Percy's. He had been sent by his lord to 
Ludlow to keep him acquainted with the extent of this re- 
bellion. Some few days since a royal messenger reached the 
town with a letter for you, as doubtless in London they cannot 
have known which way you were marching, and directed it 
there, so that it might be forwarded to you thence. Sir 
Edmund, having your royal order not to send any force away, 
would have been at a loss how to forward it, deeming that it 
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would need a strong body of men-atrArms to penetrate to you, 
as he knew from what had happened on the two last expedi- 
tiona that the Welsh, being unable to oppose your advance, 
Would swarm behind you so as to prevent reinforcements or 
convoys of provisions from reaching you. He was, therefore, 
doubtful as to what course to adopt, when this gentleman 
volunteered to carry it to you; and this he has accomplished, 
attended by but a single follower. Knowing that he could 
only hope to reach you on foot, he and his man-at-arms left 
their horses at Welshpool, and have made their way through 
the woods on foot, not without adventure, having lost their 
way in the storm, and having slept in the wood for two days 
and killed fire Welshmen, scarcely escaping a crowd of others 
as they came in." 

" A very gallant deed, sir," the king said to Oswald as the 
latter bent upon one knee and handed the letter to him. " By 
Our Lady it was no slight thing to venture through the woods, 
swarming with these wild Welshmen. How long have you 
been an esquire to Percy T" 

"Over three years, sire." 

"I met Master Forster at Chester," the earl said. "He 
commanded a score of Percy's men, and rode with us when we 
captured Glendower's house. The knighta with him told me 
that he and bis little band had done excellent service in the 
light when the Welsh made their first irruption, and that Sir 
Henry Percy had written in the wannest terms to Mortimer, 
saying that the gentleman stood high in his regard, and that 
he had the most perfect confidence in him, and had selected 
him for the service since he was able to write well, and could, 
therefore, communicate freely with him as to the troubles on 
the Welsh border." 

"And have you been at Mortimer's ever since that timel" 
the king asked. 
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Oswald noticed that each time Mortimer's name was men- 
tioned the king's brow was somewhat clouded. 

"Not BO, your majesty. I returned to the north with 
Percy's men a few days after the capture of Qlendower's house. 
I came back to Ludlow in the spring." 

" Why did Sir Henry Percy despatch you there again 1" the 
king asked sharply. 

"From what he said, sire, it was because he was anzioua to 
know whether the rebellion was growing, fearing that there 
might be some correspondence between Gleudower and the 
Scots; and that if it should come to a point when you might 
have to lead the whole force of the south to put the Welsh 
down, the Scots might make a great irruption into the northern 
counties, and it would be needful for him to keep a larger 
body of men than usual under arms, as the earl, his father, and 
the Earl of Westmoreland would have to stand the whole 
brunt of the matter for a time without aid from the south." 

The king's brow cleared. 

"It was a thoughtful act of Sir Henry," he said; "and 'tis 
like enough that the Scots will, as you say, take advantage of 
our troubles here, and it is well therefore that the Lords of the 
Northern Marches should hold themselves in readiness. What 
think you, Talbot 1 It seems to me that the bold service this 
esquire has performed merits reward." 

"I think so indeed," the earl said. "It was a singular act 
of courage." 

The king drew his sword from his scabbard. "Kneel, sir," 
he said. And as Oswald knelt the king laid the sword across 
his shoulder and said, " Rise, Sir Oswald Forstar." 

Oswald rose. 

" I thank you, my Lord Ring," he said, " and trust that I may 
live for many years to do worthy knightly service to my 
liege, who has so highly honoured me." 
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"My lord," the king said to Talbot, "I leave it to you to 
see that this young knight ia provided with horse and armour. 
Unfortunately there is more than one suit without an ovuer 
at present. You will do well to wait with nie while I open 
this letter, which maybe contains matter of moment." 

Feeling that his audience was over, Oswald bowed deeply 
and left the tent to rejoin Koger. 

"What said the king, master)" 

" He spoke much more highly of what we had done, Roger, 
than it deserved, and aa a reward for the service he has just 
knighted me." 

"I think that he has done well, master!" Roger exclaimed 
joyously. " 1 had hoped that Hotspur would have done it 
after that adventure with the Bairds, of which, aa Alwyn told 
me, he spoke to him in tones of wondrous praise." 

"That was a privato business, Roger, and he would know 
that I would much rather that, when knighthood came, I should 
receive it for service in the field. The king regards our coming 
here as a service to himself, and therefore rewarded me; but I 
would rather that it should have been for service in the field 
against the enemy than for tramping through the forest" 

" Yes, but a forest full of Welshmen," Roger said, " who are 
more to be feared in that way than when met in open fight" 

"Earl Talbot spoke very kindly of me, and said that he had 
heard that with Percy's men I had done good service in that 
fight with the Welsh near Knighton." 

"That was certainly pretty hot work, master— I shall get 
to say Sir Oswald in time, but at present my tongue is not 
used to it What are we to do now)" 

" The king asked Lord Talbot to provide me with amour 
and a horse, so we must wait until he comes this way." 

It was half an hour before the earl came out. 

"The letter was erf importance," he said, "and it is well that 
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it was brought on. Now, Sir Oswald, let ua see to your matter. 
Two daye ago Sir William Baxter was MUed by a suddoD 
attack of the Welsh while he was buniiDg a village. His men 
rallied, beat off the Welsh, and brought his body in, and 
methinks his armour will fit you, though he was shorter by 
two or three inches than yourself." 

He accompanied Oswald to one of a email group of tents 
standing a quarter of a mile farther down the road. 

"Is Sir William Baxter's squire herel" 

A young man at once came up. " I was hia esquire, my 
lotd." 

"I have the king's orders," the earl said, "that his arms, 
armour, and horses are to be handed over forthwith to Sir 
Oswald Forster here, who will take command of his troop. He 
will take over all the other belongings of the knight." 

The young squire bowed. '' I will hand them over to you, 
sir." 

"You will of course take possession of the tent also, Sir 
Oswald. Sir William was one of my knights. He was un- 
wedded, and has no male kin; therefore you need have no 
hesitation in taking his belongings, which indeed we should 
in any case have little chance of taking bock with us, for our 
wa^^ons are but few and will daily become fewer: for on such 
roads as these both waggons and horses break down, and it 
will be as much as we can do to carry even necessides with 
us. Come to my tent at noon, it lacks but an hour of it^ and 
I will present you at dinner to some of my knights, among 
whom for the present I shall rank you." 

So saying he turned away. The young squire held open 
the entrance of the tent for Oswald to enter, and followed 
him in. 

" It seems a strange thing to be thus possessed of another 
man's goods," he said. 
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"It u often so," the squire said, "and Bometimea even his 
estates go with them also ; aa the earl said, Sir. William Baxter 
had none to whom these things could have been given, seeing 
that ho had, ao far aa I know, only one aister, to whom armour 
and horses could be of no use. She is one of the Countesa of 
Talbot'a ladies." 

"And what are yon going to do youraelf 1" 

"F<a the present I know not," the aquire said. "I had 
been with Sir William Baxter but three years. The knight I 
aerved with before was thrown from his horae and killed, and 
Sir William, who had been just knighted, took me into his 
service." 

" How long have you been a squiref" 

" Six years, and I hoped tliat in this campiugn I might have 
done something to win my spurs." 

" I am but a poor knight, Master — " and he paused. 

" Henry Femberton," the aquire said. 

" And being but knighted to-day, aod having no lands to 
keep np my knighthood, it may be that the earl will appoint 
you to another of his knights j but ahould he not do so I shall 
be glad if, for the rest of this campaign, you will ride with 
me, and trust that you too may have an opportunity of gain- 
ing knighthood before it is over. But whether or no, as soon 
as we cross the border again I doubt not that yon will he able 
to find some lord nnder whom you may gain advancement." 

" I will gladly do so. Sir Oswald. Tis strange that I ahould 
not have seen your face before, for since we left Worcester I 
have come to know the greater part of the esquiree here." 

" I arrived but an hour ago," Oswald replied, " having made 
my way through the Welab on foot with that tall fellow you 
saw without." 

" That was a dangerous deed truly," Femberton said in tones 
of surprise. " May I ask why you essayed so perilous a featt" 
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" I vaa the bearer of a despatch for the king. I was ao 
esquire to Sir Heniy Percy, but have for some time been stay- 
ing with his brother-in-law. Sir Edmund Mortimer. Had Sir 
William a man-at-arms who serred as his servant! for I shall 
make my man-at-anns, who has gone through many adventures 
with me, has fought by my side, and saved my life, my second 
squire." 

" Yes, a very good and trusty fellow." 

" Then of course I shall keep him on. Now, will you tell 
my man to come int" 

"Boger,''hesaid, "you doubtless heard the earl's words, and 
I am now master of this tent, together with the armour, horses, 
and clothes ot Sir William Baxter. Master Henry Femberton 
will act as my squire during the campaign. You will be my 
second squire." 

"Well, master, I never looked so high as to become an 
esquire, and would rather remain a simple man-at-arms were it 
not that it will keep me near you." 

"You will find Boger a good comrade, Master Fembertou. 
He has been a man-at-anns at his own choice, for, as he can 
read and write as well as any clerk, he might have done better 
for himself." 

PembertoD looked with some surprise at Eoger. He himself 
had not these accomplishments, and he was surprised at finding 
a man-at-arms so well endowed. 

"As you may tell by his speech," Oswald went on, "he is, 
like myself, a Northumbrian, and has done good service in the 
wars with the Scots." 

"That I can well imagine," the squire said with a smile. "I 
would certainly wish for no stouter comrade." 

"We must see about arms and armour for you, Boger," 
Oswald said. 

"There will be no difficulty about that^ none whatever. 
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Sir Oswald. We have lost tvJly three hundred men since we 
crossed the border, and a hundred and fifty since we came 
here four days since. There is a pile of harness and arms 
lying by the roadside, and there, methiuks, it is likely it will 
lie. You have but to go with him when you have attired 
yourself and buckled on spurs, and you can pick and choose 
among it; assuredly do one will gainsay you." 

Oswald now changed hifi attire. The clothes were handsome 
and fitted him well Then he buckled on the golden spurs, 
put on the knightly armour, for he had observed that the earl 
and the knights that he had seen in the camp all kept on full 
armour, being ever in expectation of sudden attack. 

" Truly yon make a handsome figure. Sir Oswald," said 
Roger, who had been assisting him. " Little did I think when 
I used to rail at yoii at your books that you would grow 
into so stalwart a man, and that I should follow you in the 
field as your squire. Your armour fits you as if made for 
you, save that these cuishes scarce meet your body armonr. 
In truth, though bad for him, it was lucky for you that the 
master of this tent came to his death when he did." 

" I like a steel cap better than this helmet, though I say not 
that it looks so well." 

"Not by a long way," Roger said. "Nought could become 
you better. What cognizance do you mean to takel" 

"I have not thought about it yet; there will be time enough 
for that after the war is over." 

" Well, at any rate, master, I will to-day set about getting 
Sir William Baxter's off the shield. Methinks that with some 
sand from the river bed I shall be able to manage it with 
an hour's rubbing." 

" Now, come along, Roger, there is no time to be lost, for I 
dine at mid.day with the Earl of Talbot Master Pembertmi 
will show us where the armour is lying." 
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There va& indeed a large pile. Oerald then eaid, " Aa you 
are known, Master Pemberton, you had better stop here, for 
it will take some picking before Roger is suited. As it is but 
two minutes to twelve, I must hurry back to Lord Talbot'a 
tent." 

Some seven or eight knights were already there. Lord 
Talbot introduced him to them, and, as they dined, Oswald 
related at their request more particularly how he had got 
through the Welsh, — a task that seemed to them well-nigh 
impossible, since the soldiers dared not venture even to the 
edge of the forest, bo thickly were the Welsh posted there. 

"That man-at-arms must be a stalwart fellow indeed," said 
one, " to kill three Welshmen with nought but a quarter-staff." 

"If you bad seen the man and the staff. Sir Victor, you 
would not be surprised," Lord Talbot said. " He stands some 
six feet four, and has shoulders that might rival Samson's. As 
to bis quarter-staff, I marked it. It was of oak, and full two 
inches across, and a blow with it from such arms would crack 
an iron casque, to say nothing of a Welsh skull." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

OLBNDOWKR. 

TK>R the next ten days the weather was so bad that no 
-[^ operations could be carried on. Every little stream was 
swollen to a raging torrent. Horses, carrying men in fuU 
armour, could scarce keep their feet on the slippery moor, 
and even the footmen had the greatest difficulty in getting 
about; and all excursions were given up, for the Welsh, bare- 
footed and unweighted with armour, would have been able to 
fall up<Hi them to great advantage, and could then evade pur- 
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sitit with ease. The number of sick increased rapidly, and it 
became necessary to send another convoy back to Llanidloes, 
where the guard were to join the force that had gone there 
ten days before, and to escort some waggons of flour and a 
number of cattle that had been brought there from Welshpool 
by a strong levy from Shropshire. 

Ten knights, a hundred mounted men-at-arms, as many on 
foot, and fifty archers were considered sufficient to escort the 
sick, who, to the number of two hundred, were closely packed 
in the ten waggons that were to return with flour. Three of 
Lord Talbot's knights were to form part of the escort, and 
among these Oswald was chosen by the earl. It was hoped 
that the convoy would reach the town without being attacked, 
tor great pains had been taken to prevent the news of its 
approaching departure getting about, for there were many 
Welshmen in the camp employed in looking after the baggage 
animab and in other offices. They had all been hired for the 
service on the other side of the border, but it was believed 
that some of them at least must be in conununication with the 
enemy, who were thereby enabled to gather in force to oppose 
any parties who sallied out from the camp. 

The consequence was that, until half an hour before it left, 
none save a few of the leaders were aware of the starting of 
the convoy. Then orders were rapitSy issued; the knights 
and men-at-arms who had been selected for the service had 
but a few minutes to prepare themselves. The horses were 
harnessed to the waggons, and the sick and wounded carried 
out and placed in them with the greatest expedition, and the 
psirty set out in less than haJf an hour after the first order 
had been given. It had gone but a quarter of a mile when 
the shouts among the woods on either side showed that the 
Welsh were vigilant. Horns were blown in all directions, the 
sound growing fainter and fainter in the hills. 
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" We ehall not get through undisturbed," one of the knights 
BAid to Oswald, vho was riding next to him. 

"No, I think we shall have fighting. It would have been 
better had we and the men-at«nnfi been told to leave our 
horses behind. In this deep soil they will be of little use in 
a fight, and we Bhould do better on foot." 

" It would be terrible marching in our heavy annonr." 

"Doubtless it would have been so, but I should not have 
minded that The distance is but six mUes, and although in 
this slippery plain the toil would have been great, methinks 
that we could have made a better fight than on horseback; 
and as these waggons travel but slowly, we could have kept 
up with them." 

"We can dismount if necessary," the knight said; "but^ 
for my part, I would rather ride than tramp through this 
deep mud" 

Their progress was indeed slow, the waggons frequently 
sank almost up to their axles in the mud, and it needed all 
the efibrts of the dismounted men to get them out. A deep 
silence had succeeded the outcry in the woods. 

"I like not this silence, Sir Oswald," the knight said, when 
after an hour's hard work they were still but two miles from 
the camp. 

"Nor do I," Oswald said, "it seems unnatural. Do you not 
think. Sir William, that it would be well if all were to take 
the picket ropes from their horses' necks and knot them two 
and two, fastening one end to a waggon and the other to a 
horse's girth. In that way fifty men-atrarms might be roped 
on to the waggons, and would aid those drawing them greatly." 

" The idea is a very good one," the knight said. He rode 
forward to Sir Eustace de Bohun, who was in command, and 
informed him of Oswald's suggestion, which was at once 
adopted. As soon as it was carried out the dismounted men 
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were ordwed to push behind the waggona, which now pro- 
ceeded at a. much faster rate than before. They were just 
half-way to the towD, and begianing to entertain hopes that 
they should get through without being attacked, when a, hom 
sounded, and from the forest on both sides a crowd of men 
nuhed out and poured a volley of arrows into the convoy. 
Hasty orders were shouted by Sir Eustace, the ropes were 
throwu 0^ and the troops formed up in a double line on each 
side of the waggons. 

The knightfl and mounted men formed the outside line, and 
the footmen stood a pace or two behind them, so as to cover 
them from attack should the Welsh break through. Oswald's 
esquira was on one side of him, Rc^r on the other. The 
waggons continued to move forward, for at this point the road 
was bettor, running across a bara rock, and the horses were 
therefore able to draw them along without any assistance. 
Sir Eustace therefore gave the order for the escort to continue 
their way, marching on each side of the train. 

"We must fight our way through, men," he shouted; 
" every minute will doubtless add to their numbers." 

For a short time the arrows flew fast. But the Welsh bows 
were not to be compared in point of strength with those used 
by the English arehers, and the arrows fell harmlessly upon 
the armour of the men-at-arms, while on the other hand the 
English archers shot so strongly and truly that aftor a short 
time the Welsh bowmen fell back. As they did so, however, 
a crowd of footmen poured out from the forest, and with loud 
shouts and yells rushed forward. 

" Halt the waggons ! " Sir Eustace cried. " Keep good order, 
men, and we shall soon drive this rabble oS." 

The archetv had time but to send three flights of arrows 
among their assailants when these threw themselves upon the 
line. They were armed with short axes, heavy dubs, and 
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other rough weapons, and for a time the horsemen kept their 
order and beat them back ; but as the boms continued to sound 
the Welsh swanned down in Buch numbers that they broke in 
between their mounted foes, some trying to tear them from 
their saddles, while others crept beneath the horses and drove 
their long knives into their atomacha, or tried to hamstring 
them with their axes. Then the dismounted men-at-arms 
joined in the fight, and drove the enemy back beyond the 
line. Many of the horsemen were, however, dismounted; 
these joined their mounted comrades when Sir Eustace gave 
the word to charge the multitude before they could rally for a 
freah attack. 

The Welsh went down in numbers before their lances, but 
so close was the throng that the horsemen were brought to a 
stand, and slinging their spears behind them betook themselves 
to sword and mace. Great was the slaughter of their opponents, 
but these pursued their former tactics. Horse after horse 
rolled over in mortal agony, and as they fell the riders were 
stabbed before they could recover their feet. Soon they were 
broken up into knots, and their dismounted companions with 
one accord left the waggons and rushed into the fray, for a 
time beating back the Welsh. 

"It were best to dismount," Oswald cried, and he swung 
himself from the saddle just as one of the enemy hamstrung 
his horse. Eoger and the squire did the same, and joined 
the ranks of the footmen. 

"Keep together!" Oswald shouted to those within hearing; 
"we can cut ourselves a passage through in that way, white 
separately we shall perish." 

Ten or twelve men followed his orders, and gathering in a 
ring, for a time beat off every attack. Looking round, C^wald 
saw that scarce a man remained moiuited. The shouts of the 
English and the wild war-cries of the Welsh rang through the 
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air. In a dozen places fierce contesta were raging — Bwords 
and axes roae and fell on helmet and steel cap^ In obedience 
to the shouts of Sir Eustace, who, with three or four men-at- 
ai-DU around him, was atill mounted, the English bands tried 
to join each other, and in several cases succeeded. Oswald 
had been near the rear of the convoy when the fight began, and 
the party with whom he fought were separated by some dis- 
tance from the others, and the proepect became more and more 
hopeless. His squire had fallen, and fully half the men who 
had joined him, and although the loss of the Welsh had been 
many times as great, the number of their assailants had in no 
way diminished. He and Roger strove in vain to cut a way 
through, and their height and strength enabled them to main- 
tain a forward movement, their opponents shrinking from the 
terrible blows of Koger's mace and the no less destroctive fall 
of Oswald's sword; but the men-at-arms behind them fared 
worse, having to retreat with their face to the foe, and more 
than one, falling over the bodies of those slain by their leaders, 
were stabbed before they could rise. Several times the two 
men turned and covered the rear, but at last they stood 
alone. 

" Now, make one effort to break through, Eoger;" and tley 
flung themselves with such fury upon the Welsh that for some 
twenty yards they cut their way through them. Then Roger 
exclaimed, " I am done for, master," and felL Oswald stood 
over him and for a time kept a clear circle, then he received a 
tremendous blow on the back of his helmet with a heavy club 
and fell prostrate over Roger. When he recovered his senses 
the din of battle had moved far away. The other groups had 
gathered together, and moving down had joined those who 
stdll resisted on the other side of the road, and keeping in a 
close body were fighting their way steadily along. A number 
of the Welsh were going over the battle-field stabbing all whom 
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they found to be still living. The sick men in the waggotu hid 
already been murdered. 

A Welshman, whose appeai'ance denoted a higher rank than 
the others, approached Oswald as soon as he aat up, and callod 
to four or five of his countrymen. Oswald with difficulty rose 
to his feet. He still wore round his wrist the chain that Glen- 
dower's daughter had given him, and he now pulled this off 
and held it up, loudly calling out the name of Glendower 
several times. The Welsh leader waved his followers back. 
Oswald was unarmed and evidently incapable of defending 
himself. He came up to him. Oswald held out the chain : 
"Glendower, Qlendower," he repeated. The man took the 
chain and examined it carefully. Some Welsh words were 
engraved upon the clasp. Oswald was unaware what thsy 
were, but the words were, "Jane Glendower, from her father". 
The Welshman looked much surprised, and presently called to 
another some distance away. The man came up, and he spoke 
to him in Welsh. 

"How did you obtain this)" the man asked Oswald in 
English. 

" It was given in token of service rendered by me and my 
squire here to Glendower's daughter. She told me that it 
woidd be of service if at any time I were taken prisoner by 
her father's followers." 

This was translated to the Welshman, who said: "These 
men must be taken to Glendower. The story may be true or 
not; the chain may have been stolen. At any rate the prince 
must decide as to their fate." He now bade the men round 
him take off Oswald's armour. As soon as this was done the 
latter knelt down by Soger's side, and removed his helmet. An 
arrow shot from behind had struck Bc^er just above the back- 
piece — which, being short for him, did not reach to his helmet 
— and had gone through the flesbv part of his neck, wMIe at 
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the Bame moment a blow with an axe had cleft the helmet in 
sunder and inflicted a deep gash on the back of the head. At 
a. word from their leader the men at once aided Oswald, who 
drew out the arrow. The wound bled but slightly, and one 
of the Welshmen, tearing off a portion of his gument^ ban- 
daged it up. Water was fetched from Uie stream below, 
and a pad of wet cloth laid on the wound at the back of the 
head, and kept in its place by bandages; as this was done 
Roger gave a faint groan, and a minute after opened his 
eyes. 

"Do not try to more, Roger," Oswald said; "you are 
wounded, but not, I trust, to death. We are prisfmerfl in the 
hands of the Welsh, but that chain Glendower's daughter gave 
me has saved our lives." 

A rough litter was constructed of boughs; on this Roger, 
after his armour had been taken off, was laid. At their 
leader's orders six Welshmen took it up, while two placed 
themselves one on each side of Oswald. Then the leader 
took the head of the party and moved away into the forest 
Oswald's head still swam from the effects of the blow, but as 
they went on the feeling gradually ceased, and he was able to 
keep up with his captors. Their course was ever uphill, and 
after an hour's walking they arrived at a farmhouse situated 
just at the uppw edge of the forest. The litter was laid down 
outside the house. The Welshman went in, saying something to 
his men, who at once sat down on the ground, for the journey, 
with Roger's weight, had been a toilsome one. He made signs 
for Oswald to seat himself by the side of Roger. The latter 
was now perfectly sensible. 

" What has happened, master!" he asked. 

"We have been badly beaten, R(^er; but when I last saw 
them our men had got together and were fighting their way 
along the road. I fancy more than half have been killed, but. 
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ae far as I could see of the field, I should say that three or 
four times as nuuiy Welsh had fallen." 

" That was a lucky thought of yours, Sir Oswald, about that 
chain." 

" I had always an idea that it might be found useful, and it 
at once occurred to me as soon as I recovered my senses." 

"Are you wounded toot" Roger asked anxiously. 

" No ; I was beaten down by a heavy club, and my head still 
rings from the blow, otherwise I am uninjured." 

"What has happened to me, master!" 

" You had an arrow through your neck, Boger; but fortu- 
nately it was on one side; an inch to the right, and it would 
have struck your apine, or perhaps gone through your wind- 
pil>e. Aa it is, it does not seem to have done much harm. 
Very little blood flowed when I pulled the arrow out. You 
have got a bad gash on the back of the head, but your head- 
piece broke the force of the blow; it haa laid your skull bare, 
but has not, so far as I can see, penetrated it" 

"Then we need think no more about it," Roger said. "Well, 
that was a fight ! the one we had at Knighton was as nothing 
to it." 

"Yes, I think that even you could not want a harder one, 
Roger." 

" No; this was quite enough for one day's work. I should 
like a drink of water if I could get one." 

Oswald made signs to one of the men, who went into the 
house and returned with a large jug of water, of which Roger 
took a deep draughty and Oswald then finished the contents, 
for he too was parched with thirst Half an hour later, a tall 
man in full armour, followed by a number of Welsh chiefs, 
issued from the forest He was some five-and-forty years old 
and of noble presence. The leader of the party who had 
brought Oswald up advanced to meet him, and saluting bim 
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moat respectfully, Bpoke to him for a moment, and then pro- 
duced the chain. Glendower, for it waa the prince, examined 
it, and then at once walked up to Oswald, who had risen to 
hiB feet. 

" How became you poBsessed of this, Sir Rnightt" 
" It was given me hy one of your daughters, sir. I and my 
cquire here were on guard round your house on the night after 
the Earl of Talbot took it. We were at some distance from the 
other guards when two figures rose from the bushes near us. 
We pursued them, and coming up to them found they were 
two ladies, and they at once avowed that they were your 
daughters. My instructions were to watch and see that no 
Welshmen approached the house; and nought had been said to 
me of arresting any leaving it, seeing that it was not supposed 
that any were there. I war not with women. Being myself 
from Northumbria, I have no enmity with your people, there- 
fore I let them proceed on their way — a breach of duty for 
which, doubtless, I should have suffered had it been known. 
Happily none but ipy follower here, who was then but a man- 
at-arms and I a squire, knew of it, and to this moment I have 
spoken of it to no one. As they left ua, one of the ladies gave 
me this chain, saying that some day it might be of use to me 
should I ever fall into the hands of their people. I have earned 
it on my wrist ever since; and when your follower came up, 
and I saw the necessity had arisen, I showed it to him." 

" I have heard the story from my daughters," Glendower 
said warmly, holding out his hand. "They told me how 
courteously you had treated them, and that you had refused 
to accept the jewels they offered you. They said that you 
had also declined to tell them your name, as it might do you 
injury should it become known; and I have often regretted 
that I did not know the name of the gentleman who had 
behaved so nobly to them, and had saved them from an Eng- 
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lish prison. Had they been captured, it would have been a 
aore blow to me, not only in my affections but to my cause; 
for had he held them in his power, Henry could have put a 
heavy pressure upon me. May I ask now what is your name, 
Sir Knight 1" 

" Sir Oswald Forater. I was at that time a aquire of Sir 
Henry Percy's." 

"Of Hotspurl" Qlendower aaid in surprise. "I did not 
know that we had levies from the north fighting against as." 

"You have not, sir. I had simply be«i sent with twenty 
men-atamia by Sir Henry to Sir Edmund Mortimer — ^who is, 
as you are doubtlesa aware, of Un to Sir Henry, who had 
married his sister — and was sent by Sir Edmund to join the 
Earl of Talbot and Lord Grey when they made tiiat foray 
upon your house. After that I returned to the north, but was 
some months since again aent to Ludlow to keep Sir Henry 
informed of the doings on this border." 

"But I had heard that Mortimer had sent no troops to 
Henry's army." 

"That is BO, sir. I am here by an accident. A despatch 
came from London to Ludlow for the king, and as there was 
no other way of forwarding it, I volunteered to carry it here, 
and succeeded in doing so : for which service the king conferred 
knighthood upon me, upon my arrival ten days sinc&" 

"Ah, then, it was you that I heard of I I was told that two 
great men had been seen in the woods, some distance south of 
the camp, and that they had succeeded in making their escape 
after slaying five of my followers, and that, though none knew 
for certain, it was supposed they had reached Henry's camp." 

"You are right, sir; the two men were my companion here 
and myself." 

"It was a notable feat. I think not that any other messenger 
has got through my scouts since the king left WelahpooL 
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You must be swift of foot as well as brave and courteous, 
for I heard that you had oiitarun tlie greatest part of those who 
followed you." 

"We in the north have to be swift of foot," Oswald said 
with a emile, "for the Scots keep us iff practice, either in 
escaping them when they come in too great a force to be 
resisted, or in following them when it is our turn to pursue. 
I trust, sir, that you will put myself and my squire to ransom, 
and will take my word for the payment^ for until I go north I 
have no means of satisfying it." 

"That will I not^" Glendower said. "Or rather I will take 
a ransom, since, were I to release you without one, it might 
cause surprise and inquiry; and it were well that your noble 
conduct to my daughters should not be known, for Heniy 
would not be likely to regard it favourably. Therefore we 
will put you to ransom at the sum of a crown for yourself 
and a penny for your squire." 

"I thank you indeed, sir, and shall ever feel beholden to 
you; and I will, moreover, give you my knightly word that 
whatever service I may have to perform, I will never again 
war with the Welsh. May I ask if any of our party succeeded 
in reaching Llanidloes t" 

" Yes, some sixty or seventy of them got in. They fought 
very well; and indeed in close combat my Welshmen cannot 
at present hold their own against your annour-clad men. Stall, 
though it would have pleased me better had we annihilated the 
force, our success has been sufficient to give Henry another 
lesson that though he may march through Wales, he holds 
only the ground on which he has encamped. Now, Sir Os- 
wald, I pray you to enter my abode. Tis a poor place 
indeed, after my house in the Vale of the Bards, hut it suffices 
for my needs." 

Before entering he gave orders that Roger should be carried 
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to an upper room, and despatched a meeaenger to order hiB 
own leech, aa soon as be had done with the wounded, to come 
up and attend to him. Then he led the way into a room, 
where a meal was prepared. In a few words in Welsh be 
explained to his chiefs, who had been much surprised at the 
manner in which he had received Oswald, that the young 
knight had at one time rendered a great serrica to bis daughters, 
Jane and Margaret, but without mentioning its precise nature. 
His experience had taught him that even those most attached 
to his cause might yet turn against him, aiul were they to 
relate the story, it might do serious injury to Oswald. 

"You must, on your way back," he said presently to the 
young knight, " call and see my daughters, who are at present 
staying with their sister, who is married to Adda ap lorwerth 
Ddu. They would be aggrieved indeed if they heard that 
you had been here, and that I had not given them the oppor- 
tunity of thanking you in person." 

Oswald remained for a fortnight with Glendower whUe 
Roger's wound was healing. At the end of that time he 
learned that Henry, having marched into Cardigan and 
ravaged the country there, was already retiring, his army 
having suffered terribly from the effects of the weather, the 
impossibility of obtaining supplies, and the constant and 
harassing attacks by the Welsh. Glendower was often absent, 
but when at the house he conversed freely with Oswald, who 
was no longer surprised at the influence that he had obtained 
over his countrymen. His manners were couirteous in the 
extreme, and hia authority over his followers absolute, lliey 
not only reverenced him as their prince, the representative 
of their ancient kings, and their leader in war, but as one 
endowed with supernatural power. 

The bards had fanned this feeling to the utmost by their 
songs of marvels and portents at his birth, and by attributing 
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to him a control even over the elements. This belief wks not 
only of great importance to him, as binding hie adherents 
doaer to him, but it undoubtedly contributed to his success 
from the fact of its being fully shared in by the English 
soldiery, who assigned it aa the cause of the exceptionally bad 
weather that had been experienced in each of the three ex- 
peditions into the eounby, and of the failure to accomplish 
anything of importance against him. This side of the charac- 
ter of Olendower puzzled Oswald. Several times, when talking 
to him, he distinctly claimed supernatural powers, and from 
the tone in which he spoke, and the strange expression his 
face at this time assumed, Oswald was convinced that he 
sincerely beUeved that he did possess these powers. 

Whether he originally did so, or whether it had arisen from 
the adulation of the t»rds, the general belief in it^ and the 
successes he had gained, Oswald could not determine. Later, 
when Glendower sullied bis fair fame by the most atrocious 
massacres, similar to that which had already taken place at the 
storming of New Radnor, atrocities that seemed not only 
purposeless, but at utter variance with the courtesy and gentle- 
ness of his bearing, Oswald came to believe that his brain had 
to some extent become unhinged by excitement, flattery, and 
superstition. 

At the end of the fortnight Roger's wound, although not 
completely healed, was in such a state that it permitted his 
sitting on horseback, and Oswald became anxious to be off. 
Olendower, who was about to set out to harass the rear of tbe 
army as it retired from Cardiganshire, at once offered to send 
a strong escort with him, as it would have been dangerous in 
the extreme to have attempted to traverse the country without 
such a protection. Two excellent horses, that had been cap- 
tured in the engi^ment with the English, were handed over 
to him for his own use and that of Roger. 
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Oswald's own armour was returned to him, and be wu 
pleased to find that it had been carefully attended to, and was 
as brightly burnished as when it came into his possessioo. 
When Glendower bid them adieu, he presented eadi of them 
with rings similar to those he himself wore. 

"You have promised that you will not fight agaiust me 
again ; but it may be that on some errand or other you may ride 
into Wales, or that you may be staying, as you did before, at 
some castle or town near the border when we attack it You 
have but to show these rings to any Welshman you may 
come across, and you may be sure of being well treated as one 
of my friends. I trust that when we meet again the war will 
be over, and that my title to the kingdom of Wales may be 
recognized by your king and people as it is on this side of the 
border." 

" Well, Sir Oswald," Boger said aa they rode away, accom- 
panied by twenty of Olendower's followers under the orders of 
an officer, "we have got out of that scrape better than could 
have been expected. When you and I were alone in the midst 
of that crowd of Welshmen, I thought that it was all over with 
us." 

" So did I, Roger. You see that matter of onr getting Olen- 
dower's daughters away uninjured has borne good fruit." 

" It has indeed," Roger agreed. " I thought it much more 
likely, too, that it would have gone the other way." 

" Be sure you keep a silent tongue aa to that, Boger, and re- 
member that our story is, that I have been put at knightly 
ransom, and on the condition that I will never serve in Wales 
again. When we once get across the border we will ride 
straight for Northumberland, without going near Ludlow. I 
observed that the king much doubted the Mortimers, and 
were we to return there, and the news came to his ears, he 
might take it as a proof that there was an understanding 
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between Glendover snd Mortimer, and that it was to this that 
leniency, such as had been shown to no other prisoners, was 
due; whereas if we go straight to Percy, 'tis not likely that 
the matter will ever come to his hearing, and at any rate, if it 
did so, he would scarce connect Mortimer with our escape." 

" I understand, Sir Oswald, and will, you may be sure, keep 
silent as to aught beyond what you have bade me say." 

Two days' journey brought them to the house of Glen- 
dower's married daughter. On the officer stating that the 
knight with him had been sent under his escort by Glendower 
himself, she requested that he should be shown in. Her hus- 
band was away. 

" What is the knight's namet" she asked. 

" Sir Oswald Forster, Lady." 

"I have never, so far as I know, beard it before. Me- 
thought that he might be one whom I may have met in the 
houses of my two sisters married to Englishmen in Hereford, 
but I hare do memory of the name. Show him in, sir." 

Roger had removed Oswald's helmet while the officer was 
away. 

"Come with roe. Soger," he said, "since we were both con- 
cerned in this affair." 

He bowed deeply to the Lady Isabel, who, as she returned 
his salute, saw with surprise that his face was quite strange to 
her, 

"It seems, Sir Oswald," she said, "from the tenor of the 
message given me by the officer, that you have come to me as 
a visitor, and that 'tis as an escort only that he has been sent 
with youl" 

"That is so, Lady, but 'tia as a visitor ratlier to your sisters, 
the Ladies Jane and Margaret, that I am here ; I had once the 
pleasure of meeting them." 

Glendower's daughter at once told a maid, who was working 
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with her when the officer had entered, to reqaest her sisten to 
come to her, and these entered the room a minnte later. 

babel, seeing that they did not appear to recognize the 
young knight, nud, ** Oar btber has sent this gentleman, Sir 
Oswald Forater, whom you know, to visit yoa." 

The two giria looked with snrjvise at Oswald. 

" Do yoo not know this gentlemani" their sister asked in 
equal sorprise. 

" He is not known to as," Jane re|died. " I have never seen 
him before — at least, that I can remember." 

"We have met before, nevertheleest Lady," Oswald said 
with a smile, " thoo^ it may well be that you do not remem- 
ber my face, or that oi my squire there, seeing that we were 
together bat a few minotes and that in the moonlight," 

The girls looked ap at him puzsled, and then their eyes 
fell upon Roger. 

"Now I know!" Maigaret exclaimed. "Look at the 
squire's height. Sorely, Jane, these are the two soldiers 
who allowed us to pass them that night when we fled from 
Sycharth." 

"That is so," Oswald said; "I thought that yoa were more 
likely to recogniie my sqnire than myself seeing that I have 
grown several inches since then, and have bat lately assumed 
this knightly armoor in which yon see me." 

"Oh, sir," Jane said, going swiftly ap to him and h<ddiDg 
out her hand, which he raised to his Upe, as he did that of 
Hai|;aret as she followed her sister, " we have thoogfat of yoa 
so of(«n, and have prayed that yoa should both be revaided 
for your lrindne« tons! How glad I am to see yoa again, and 
have an o{^iortanity fA thanking yon! Tou have heard, Isabel, 
of oor adventure^ and how we escaped by the kindness of two 
Eo^ishiqpn on guard near the edge (d the fcveet from being 
carried as prisoners to Ijondon, where but for them we should 
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now be lodged in some dungeon of Uie asnrper, but till now I 
bare never known the name of oar preserrer. 

"ThankB also to yon, good squire," she said, turning to 
Roger. 

" I but carried out the orders of my master," Roger said, 
colouring like a boy, as she held out her hand to him; " there 
is no credit due to me." 

" But bow came yoD here T" Lady Isabel asked Oswald. 

" Tour sisters have, although they know it not, more than 
repaid their obligations to me; for while tbey may perhaps 
owe their liberty to me, I owe my life to them. See, ladies," 
and he turned to Jane, " there is the chain you gave me. I 
bare worn it always on my wrist. I and my squire were 
beaten down by your father's followers, my squire grievously 
wounded and insentdbte, while I had been left for dead, though 
but stunned from a blow. I lucidly recovered my senses just 
as thoee employed in despatching tiie wounded came up; and 
happily remembering your toicelet, I took it off and held it 
up, calUng out your father's name. Struck, I suppose, by the 
action and words, an officer examined the bracelet closely, and 
making out the inscription on the clasp, had my squire and 
myself taken to the house where your father lodged, so thiU; 
the manner of my being possessed of the trinket might be ex- 
plained. On your father's return he rec<^nized it; and having 
heard from you the circumstances of our meeting treated us 
with the greatest kindness and hospitality, and freed us with- 
out ransom, save a nominal one in order that on my return I 
could say that I had been put to ransom. On the recovery of 
my squire from his wounds be restored our armour to us, pre- 
sented us with horses, and sent us here under escort, deeming 
that you might be glad to see us." 

"There he was indeed right," Jane said. "W^have oft 
regretted that you would not accept a more valuable jewel 
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than th&t little cIuud, vhich wae given to me by my fattier 
when I was but a child. But 'tis veil indeed that you eo 
withstood us, for had it been any other of our jewels but this 
it would not have been recognized." 

"That is so, Lady, and since my capture I often thought 
that it was strange it so happened." 

After staying a day there Oswald continued his journey, to 
the regret of the ladies, who were glad to hear that he would 
never again fight against the Welsh. His escort accompanied 
him as nettr the border as it was safe for them to ga The 
next day they rode into Chester, and then by easy stages up 
to Alnwick. 

Oswald went to Hotspur's apartments as soou as he entered 
the castle. " I congratulate you heartily," Hotspur said as he 
entered. " I see that you have won your spurs. I said to myself 
when I received your latter, saying that you were starting to 
cany a letter to the king, that your enterprise would bring you 
either death or a pair of gold spurs. I am glad indeed to see 
tbat it was the latter. I hear that the king's army is falling 
back. A messenger brought me news from my kinsman. He said 
that it was but a rumour that had reached him, but that it 
seemed likely enot^h, for it was said that they had suffered 
terribly, both from the weather and the attacks of the Welsh." 

" That rumour is true. Sir Henry, and also that the army is 
retiring." 

"And they have done no more than they did before!" 

"No more indeed, Sir Henry. They have burnt many 
villages, and slain many Welshmen, but they have done no- 
thing whatever towards subduing Glendower." 
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THB BATTU OT BOULDOS HILL. 

BUT bmr luve joa made joor waj bad ahead of tlte ftrmyt" 
Hotqiar asked after Oswald had giren hiai fnll mfonn*- 
tioo aa to the mUitarj opoatioDa. 

"Boger aad I wen left for dewl m that fij^t I have U^ 
70a of near Llanidloea, and we fell into the hands <^ the 
Welsh and were taken before Glendowo', who treated os well 
and pat me to nnsora, with the engagement that I waa not 
■gain to bear anna in Walea." 

"That was a stnnge leniency on his part," Hotspur ex- 
claimed, " for I hear be pota to the sword all who hdl into his 
hand*;, withoat aoy regard for the mlea erf drilised war." 

"He is a strange man. Sir Henry, and subject, I bacy, to 
changeable moods. When I was bmo^t brfore him he was 
in « happjr one over the aoecess he bad gained, and it may be 
that he took a liking for me. At any rate he fixed my ransom 
at a very email sum." 

"Which I will, of course, pay," Hotspor said, "since you 
were my squire and were at Ludlow on my service." 

" I thank you much, Sir Heniy, but 'tis so small a sum that 
I myself discharged it without d^culty." 

" Tis strange, most strange, that you should have gone into 
the lion's den and have come out unscathed. Strange indeed 
that Glendower, who, as we know, is greatly in want of money, 
should have fixed your ransom at a low sum. How much was 
it, Sir Oswald I" 

" I will tell you the atoiy, Sir Henry, though I would tell 
no one else, for my freedom is due to something that happened 
nigh two years ago, when I was first with Sir Edmund 
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Mortimer. I failed in what was my strict duty, although I 
disobeyed no orders that I had received, and tDy conscience 
altogether acqiitti me of wrong." 

" You may be sure, Sir Oswald, that the matter will go no 
further, and knowing you as I do I feel sure that whatever the 
matter was it was not to your discredit." 

" So I trust myself my lord, but it might have cost me my 
head had the king come to know it. I will first tell you that 
my ransom was fixed at a crown, and that of Boger at a penny." 

Hotspur, who had been looking a litUe grave, laughed. 
"Surely never before was so much bone and sinew appraised 
at so email a sum." 

"It was BO put, simply that I might with truth avow that I 
was put to ransom. However, I paid the crown and the penny, 
and have so discharged my obligations. This was bow the 
matter came about;" and he related the whole circumstances 
to Sir Henry, and the manner in which the little chain given 
to him by Glendower's daughter had been the means of saving 
his life." 

" I blame you in no way, Sir Oswald," Hotspur said cordially 
when be had heard the story, " thoi^h I say not that the king 
would have viewed the matter in the same light Still, you 
held to the letter of your orders. You were placed there to 
give warning of the approach of any hostile body, and naught 
was said to you as to letting any man, still less any women, 
depart from the place. But indeed how could I blame you 
since heaven it«elf has assoiled you ; for assuredly it was not 
chance that placed on your arm the little trinket that alone 
could have saved your life from the Welsh. Now to yourself. 
Sir Oswald; you will, I hope, continue my knight as you have 
been mj squire." 

" Assuredly, Sir Henry, I have never thought of anything 
else." 
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" Very well, then, I will as booq u ma; be f^>point to you 
ft double knight's fen. I say a donbl« feu, because I should 
like to have you as one of the castle koighta, and lo have much 
larger service from you than that which a knight can be called 
upon to render for an ordinary feu. I will bid Father EmuU 
look through the rolls and see what feus are vacant. One of 
these I will make an hereditary feu to pass down from you to 
your heirs irrevocably, the other will be a service feu, to 
support the ezpeoBes caused by your extra services, and revoc- 
able under the usual conditionB." 

A week later there was a formal ceremonial at the caiUe, 
and in the presence of the earl. Hotspur, and the knights and 
gentlemen of their service, Oswald took the oath of allegiance 
to Sir Henry Percy, and afterwards, as reqnired by law, to 
tlio king, and received from Hotspur deeds appointii^ him to 
two knight's feua, including the villages of Stoubes and 
Bocheeter in Reddesdale. There were at the time six knight^s 
feus vacant, and as Percy had left it to him to choose which he 
liked, he had selected these, as they lay but a twelve milee' ride 
over the hUls from his father's pUce in Coquetdala The 
oath of all^iance to the king as well as to the feudal lord 
was enacted by Henry II. with the intention of curbing to 
some extent the power of the great vassals ; but although taken 
by all knights on being presented with a fen it was deemed of 
no effect in the case of the immediate lord being at war with 
the king, and whenever troublee arose the lord's vassals always 
sided with him, it being universally understood that the oath 
to him from whom they had received their land was paramount 
over that to the king. 

There having been several formalities to be observed and 
matters to be discussed, Oswald was unable to ride home until 
after this ceremony had taken place, but upon the following 
morning he and Roger started early and arrived that evening 
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at Yardhope. Hu vrelcome vas a warm one, and the satisfac- 
tion of his father and the delight of his mother at seeing him 
in knightly armour was great indeed, and it increased when he 
told them that he had received knighthood at the hands of the 
king himself, and that Hotspur had granted him the feus of 
Stoubes and Bocheater. 

"Then we shall have you within a ride of ue," his mother 
exclaimed. " That will be pleasant indeed." 

"The feus have always gone together," John Forster said, 
"and Stoubea castle, although small, is a strong one. How 
many tenants will you havel" 

" Twenty-three. That at least was the number of names set 
down in the parchmenta." 

"That is not bad as a heginning. Of course you will keep 
some ten or twelve retainers in the castle, and with such men 
as will come ta from the villages at the approach of danger 
you will be able to muster fifty or sixty in all for the defence." 

"I shall live chiefly at Alnwick, father. Bochester is given 
to me as an hereditary feu, but I shall hold Stoubes for extra 
service at the castle; and I have little doubt that Percy will, if 
I do him good service, make it also hereditary. He as much 
as said so." 

"It will make a good portion, lad. Yardhope is a knight's 
feu, though I have never taken up the knighthood, and the 
Percys know that I should fight just as stoutly as John 
Forster as if I wore knightly armour; but though the lands 
are wide they are poor, while yours are fertile, lying down by 
the river. Moreover, Coquetdale is more liable to Scotch in- 
curdona than Eeddesdale, as the road into Scotland runs along 
it. If needs be we can lend a hand to each other, though both 
together we could not hold either your place or mine a^nst 
a strong invasion. Now, tell us how it was that you won your 
spurs, and how it was that the king himself knighted you." 
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"After I have eaten and diank I will do bo, father, for 
indeed Ec^er and I are well-oigli bmishlDg." 

After the meal be related the whole story of his adventuree. 

" Well, lad, you were in luck," his father said when he had 
finished. "The help you gave those nuudene might hare 
brought your head to the block ; but it turned out well and was 
the saving of your life, so I will say nought against the deed, 
especially as you owed no allegianca either to Mortimer or 
to Talbot^ and were, save for the orders Uiat Hotspur had 
given you, your own master." 

Two days later, having sent over on the morning after his 
arrival a message to the tenants to present themselves at 
Stoubea to take their oaths to him, Osinld, accompanied by 
his father, rode into Beddesda]& He found the castle a much 
stronger place than Yardhope, which was but a fortdfied house, 
while this was a moated building with strong walls and flanking 
towers, and a keep that could be held succeasfnlly even if the 
walls were captured by a sudden assault. At twelve o'clock 
the tenants assembled. Oswald read to them the two parch- 
ments, and they then took the oaths to him. They were well 
satisfied to have a young knight aa their lord, for the feus had 
been held by a minor, who had died two years before, and had 
not been at the castle since he was taken away as a child to be 
brought up at the town of Alnwick, where be had remained 
under the eye of the Percys. It had long been understood, 
however, Uiat the feu would not be granted to him, for he was 
weakly from his birth and wholly unfitted for the charge of a 
castle so near the Scottish border. According to feudal usage 
each tenant expected that he would be called upon to pay a 
heavy sum under the name of a relief, as was customary in 
the case of a new lord taking possession, and they were greatly 
relieved when Oswald told them that, as be already possessed 
armour and horses, he would quit them for a fourth part of the 
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usual amount, although he should of course require their ser- 
vices to enable him to repair such dilapidations as the castle 
had suffered during the long term that it had stood empty. 

For the next three months he stayed in Stoubee. Roger 
had been sent off at once with two men-at-arms to bring the 
horses and armour that had been left at Welshpool, bearing a 
letter to the governor from Oswald thanking him much for 
having taken care of them, and saying briefly that he had 
been left on the field for dead after the fight near Uamdloes, 
but had recovered and been well treated by Olendower, who 
had put him to ransom. He took money with him to pay the 
expenses for the keep of the horses, and returned with tbem 
and the armour after an absence of three weeks. Passing 
through Worcester on his way back, he had at Oswald's 
order purchased for himself clothes suitable for his position oa 
an esquire. As for armour, it had been arranged that he 
should have it made for him at Alnwick, as it would be difficult 
to obtain a suit sufficiently large for him. 

At the end of the three months the necessary repairs to the 
castle were finished, the gates had been greatly strengthened 
with thick bands of iron, the moat cleared out, and at various 
pointa the defences had been strengthened. The small amount 
of furniture then deemed necessary still remained there, and 
where needful had been repaired and put in good order. 
Eight men-at^nns had been taken by Oswald into his service, 
and a trusty man appointed as seneschal. Then, after paying 
another visit to Yardhope, Oswald rode with Roger and two 
well-mounted men-at-arms to Alnwick. 

It was now April, and bad news had just arrived. Glen- 
dower had commenced the campaign with great vigour, as the 
appearance of a comet had been interpreted by the bards as 
an omen most favourable to him, and his force had greatly 
increased during the winter. He had destroyed the houses 
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and strong places of all Welshmen who had not taken up 
•nni at hia orders, and had cloeely blockaded Camarron. 
He marched to Bangor, levelled the cathedral and that of . 
St. Asaph by fire, burnt the episcopal palaces and canons' 
houses. So formidable did he become that the king issued 
vrita to the lieutenants of no fewer than thirty-four counties to 
assemble their forces at Lichfield to crush Qlendower. The 
latter had now taken the ofi'ensiTe and advanced towards 
Hereford, and carried fire and sword through Mortimer's 
lands. Sir Edmund gathered hie own and hia nephew's 
tenants and retainers from Herefordshire and Radnorshire and 
advanced against Qlendower. The armies met on the 22nd of 
June, 1402, at a short distance from Knighton. The battle 
was obstinately fought, but was decided by the desertion of 
the Welsh tenants, and by the Welsh bowmen in Mortimer's 
service turning their bows against hie men-at-arms, and finally 
the-Ekiglish were defeated with the loss of eleven hundred 
men. Sir Edmund himself being made a prisoner. 

After the battle the Welsh behaved with the greatest 
savagery, killing all the wounded, stripping the fallen, and 
horribly mutilating their bodies. The news created great ex- 
citement at Alnwick, and had not the situation in the north 
been critical Percy would have gathered his forces and 
marched with all speed to avenge the defeat and capture of 
his brother-in-luw. The Earl of Dunbar, with many of the 
tenants of hia former estates, and numbers of the English 
borderers, had entered Scotland and carried out considerable 
raids. In revenge for this Douglas despatched Thomas Halli- 
burton and Patrick Hepburn, each with a considerable force, 
to invade Northumberland. Halliburton ravaged the country 
as far as Bamborough, collected great spoils and returned with 
them. Hepburn, who had a still larger force, penetrated 
farther into England, carried his ravages to within a few miles 
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of Alnwick, and then retired north with an enormoua amount 
of booty. 

When, however, he had croesed the border into the country 
known u the Merse, north of Berwick, the Earl of Dunbar fell 
upon him at Weat Neabit, and completely defeated him. Hep- 
bum himself with a large number of bis men fell in the battle, 
and many important prisoners were captured. This battle was 
fought on the same day that Qlendower defeated Mortimer. 
The victory caused great exultation on the border; but Alwyn 
said to his nephew: 

"Although this is good as far aa it goes, Oswald, you may 
be sure that Douglas vriU not brook this disaster with patience, 
but will gather the Scottish forces, and we may expect him ere 
long at the head of twenty thousand men, and we shall have a 
fight as stiff as that of Otterburn. We shall have Northumber- 
land ablaze, and you will see that the earl and Hotspur will 
soon be preparing to meet the storm. These last forayatook 
them by surprise, and as lords of the marches they have suf- 
fered serious humiliation, for this victory was not theirs, but 
the work of Dunbar, and had he not intercepted the Scots on 
their own side of the border they would have returned scathe- 
less with the spoils of our northern districts. This disgrace 
will spur them on to make great efTorte, and these will be 
needed or we shall see Northumberland, Cumberland, and Dur- 
ham in flames." 

Alwyn was not mistaken. Messengers were sent off to all 
those holding knighte' feus throughout the county, bidding 
them to prepare to answer to the Percy's call, and to hold 
themselves and their tenants in readiness to march to any 
point fixed upon for a general rendezvous. They were to warn 
all the countryside that directly news arrived that the Scots 
were in motion they were to drive their cattle and horeee to 
the nearest fortified town, or to take them to hiding-places 
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among the hills. Everything of value was to be taken away 
or hidden, 80 that the enemy should find but empty housee. 
Oswald rode to Yardhope with the message to his father. 

" I know, father," he said, " that it needed not to warn you, 
but as it was but a short distance out of my way to come 
round here I thought that I would pay you a day's viait." 

"No, lad; directly I heard of the victory of Dunbar I said 
to myself, thia will bring the Scots upon us in force. Douglaa 
will never put up with the defeat, and will make every etTort 
to turn the tables. I shall send all there is worth taking away 
to a shepherd's hut among the fells, and shall, as soon as I 
hear that Douglas's preparations are well-nigh complete, jour- 
ney with your mother to Alnwick, and leave her there. I 
shall return, and with my men will drive the cattle and horses 
to places where there is little chance of the Scots finding them, 
and will then, after leaving three or four men to look after 
them, come back to Alnwick. What do you propose to dot" 

"I shall do much the same, father. Stoubes is strong 
enough to hold out against any ordinary raid, but not against 
an army led by Douglas. I shall remove the furnishing and 
tApestry, and shall send the most valuable into Alnwick and 
have the rest of them hidden in the woods. These are l^e 
orders that have been sent all along the border. Any whose 
places are so strong that they may well defend themselves for 
some time are to gather all their neighbours there; the rest are 
to repair to Alnwick to join Percy's force. You see there is 
no knowing where the storm may break; the Scots may cross 
the Cheviots anywhere between Berwick and Carlisle, and 
until their movements are known the earl and Hotspur must 
keep their forces at Alnwick in readiness to march wheresoever 
required. 

" Hotspur has sent messengers down to the Midlands to 
en^ige as many archers as he can get. Of course we havQ 
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many here, but the borderers are spearmen rather than archers, 
and it were well to strengthen our force. Still, however large 
a force he may raise, we cannot hope to check their first incur- 
sioo. The whole country is open to them, and if they enter 
near Carlisle they may be in the heart of Cumberland or Dur- 
ham before we are faiily in motion. We may count, however, 
on meeting them as they retire, if not before." 

Oswald then rode to his own place, bade all the tenanU 
prepare to ride with him to Alnwick at an hour's notice, and 
either to send their women and children on there as soon as it 
was known that the Scotch army was gathering strongly on the 
border, or else to gather stores of provisions up in the hills, and 
to send the women and children there the moment word came 
that the Scote were on the move. The news of Mortimer's 
defeat and capture had been received by the time Oswald re- 
turned to Alnwick. 

"Tis bad news indeed," Percy said to him, "and I know 
that as you have been staying so long at Ludlow you will be 
deeply grieved at the misfortune that has befallen Mortimer. 
However, I doubt not that he will soon be ransomed. I know 
that the king appointed a commission of knights to treat at 
once with Qlendower for Lord Qrey's ransom, and has given 
orders for the raising of the great sum demanded. It is to be 
gathered from a tax on church properties and in other ways, 
and doubtless he will do the same for Mortimer, whose l^ids 
have been so harried by the Welsh that it will be impossihle 
to raise any large sum from the tenants." 

"I fear, Sir Henry," Oswald said, "that the king will be 
lukewarm on the subject During his three invasions he has 
never once summoned Sir Edmund to join him, nor has he 
passed through Ludlow, as he might well have done, seeing 
that it is a central position and the nearest way for an army 
marching towards Plinlimmon. I remarked, too, that when I 
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mentioned Uortimer'a name ia my diecourge with him, the 
king's brow clouded aa if ill-pleased at the nama" 

"Then he acta wrongly," Hotspur said angrily. "Mortimer 
has given no cause for offence. He has never in any way up- 
held the cause of the young Earl of March, and knows wall 
enough that it would be madness to set up his cbuni to the 
throne when Henry has given no causa for complaint, and that 
the boy's existence seems to be well-nigh foi^otten by the 
country. However, as soon as this business is over, I will 
myself to London, and will beg the king to exercise the same 
benevolence in the case of Mortimer aa he has shown on behalf 
of Lord Orey. Why, he might as well suspect us, to whom 
he largely owes his kingdom, as Mortimer, seeing that my wife 
is aunt to the young earl." 

Early in August it became known that preparations were 
being mode upon a great scale by Douglas for the invasion of 
England, and that as Military Governor of Scotland he had 
summoned all the great nobles to join with their forces, and it 
was even said that numbers of French knights were, on account 
of the long friendship between France and Scotland, crossing 
the seas to fight under Douglas against their old enemies. 

" Methinks", Hotapur said to his knights, "there can he little 
doubt that there is an i^reement between Scotland and Glen- 
dower, and this would account for the fury the Welshmen have 
been showing, and the manner in which they have destroyed 
the cathedrals, churches, and castles alike, and so forced Henry 
to march against them with the forces of the greater part of 
England, just when Douglas is preparing to assail us here. 

"The forces of Westmoreland, Cumberland, Durham, and 
Northumberland, if together, might hope to make a stout re- 
sistance even against so large a force oa Douglas is collecting, 
hut we cannot so gather. The Earl of Westmoreland, who com- 
mands the forces of his own county and Cumberland, must 
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needs hold them together, lest the Scots pour down, besiege 
Carlisle, and carry fire and sword through those counties. 
From here up to Berwick the country has been so plundered 
and devastated that it is almost a desert, and I can draw no 
strength from there. As to Durham, they uige, and with 
some truth, that as the Scots have before now laid portions of 
their county waste, they cannot send their forces so far north 
as this place, as it would leave them unprotected should the 
enemy march through Tynedale into their county. 

"The king has entered Wales with the fighting men of 
thirty-four counties, so from him no aid can be expected, and 
it seems to me that we shall be quite unable to malie head 
against the invasion, though assuredly when we have gathered 
our forces, and are joined by those Dunbar will bring us, we 
will meet them as they return spoil-laden to the border." 

Well-mounted messengers had been placed on every road by 
which the Scots could cross the border, and on the 18th of 
August one came with the news that twelve hours before they 
had crossed into Cumberland at Kirksop Foot, that they were 
reported to be ten thousand strong, and that a doien villages 
were already in flames. Another portion of their army had 
crossed near Tynehead, and were pouring into Tynedale. 

John Forster and his wife had arrived some days before; 
Oswald had found comfortoble lodgings for his mother in the 
town, which was already crowded with women and children 
from the border. His father had left again at once, but 
returned with twenty spears twelve hours after the messenger 
had brought the news. 

" I had two or three of my men out," he said to Oswald as 
he rode in and dismounted in the castle yard, "but as soon as 
I heard that the Scots had entered Tynedale I knew that it 
was time to be ofi', for they are sure to send over strong parties 
to ravage Coquetdale. The road was well-nigh blocked in some 
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places with fugitives. In spite of the warnings that have been 
issued, most of the people seem to have thought that the Scots 
could never come in their direction, and the news has caused 
a panic. However, near the border the Scots will find but 
little plunder. We have had so many invasions that no man 
is foolish enough to spend money on ai^ht that he cannot 
easily carry away, and the raiders will there find but empty 
houses. They may sweep in some of the cattle from the hills 
to supply them with food on their march, but more than this 
they will not take as they go south, as it would be but an en- 
cumbrance." 

In a few days a strong force was collected at Alnwick, but 
though chafing at the news of the terrible devastations that 
were being made by the Scots in Cumberland and Durham, 
the Earl and Hotspur could at present do nothing. The in- 
vasion was indeed one of the most disastrous that had ever 
taken place, and after having almost devastated the two 
counties, Douglas, with the imited force, and an enormous 
train of waggons laden with plunder, great quantities of cattle, 
and other spoil, turned north again at the end of the second 
week of September. In the meanwhile Percy's force had been 
steadily growing. He had early resolved that upon the return 
of the Scots the battle must be fought, and contented himself 
with sending small bodies of well-mounted knights and horse- 
men to hover in the neighbourhood of the Scotch army, and 
to keep him informed of their intentions and the route they 
seemed disposed to take. 

Douglas had carried his devastations up to the walls of 
Newcastle, but had not attempted to attack that strongly- 
defended town. He had indeed gathered as much spoil as 
could possibly be taken along, and he moved north in a quiet 
and leisurely way, being greatly hampered by the enormous 
train of loaded waj^ons. As soon as the Earl of Xorthumber- 
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land and his son saw that he intended to march up through 
Northumberland instead of returning by the line that he had 
come through Tynedale, they set their force in motion, and 
marched out, leaving a sufficient strength to hold Aluwick 
should Douglas attack it. Being joined two days later by the 
Earl of Dunbar, they posted themselves in a position whence 
they could march to intercept the Scote upon any road they 
might follow on their way north. 

On the 12th they learned for certain that the Scota were 
following the road that would take them through Wooler. 
Motnng instantly, the Earl with his forces came up to them 
posted on a hill a mile to the north-west of Homildon. Ha 
at once seized a hill facing it, and disposed his knights, men- 
at-«rms, and spearmen along the crest. Hotspur would slxaight- 
way have charged down and attacked the Scots in their 
position, but Dunbar put his band on his bridle, and urged 
him strongly to await the assault, and to provoke the Scots 
into taking the offensive by galling them with his archers, 
in which he wae far superior to them, while on the other hand 
they were much stronger in spears and horsemen. 

Hotepur, seeing the goodness of the advice, assented to it, 
and ordered the archers to descend at once into the valley 
between the two hills, and to launch their arrows against the 
Scots. On descending, it was found that the Scottish bowmen 
were already in the valley. These they speedily drove up the 
hill, and then sent their arrows thick and fast among the 
Scottish men-at«rmB. Douglas had, like the Earl of Dunbar, 
perceived at what disadvantage the party who took the offen- 
sive would have to fight, and had determined to stand on the 
defensive, especially as, if he moved forward, the English 
could detach bodies of horsemen to work round the hill and 
fall upon his immense train of wa^ions. 

For a time be refused to accede to the earnest entreaties 
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of his knights to advance, but u man after man fell under 
the English urowa, their impatience increased, until one of 
hii beat knights. Sir John Swinton, rode a few paces out of 
the ranks and in a loud voice said, " My brar« comrades, what 
fascinates you to-day that you stand like deer and fawns in 
a park to be shot, instead of showing your ancient valour and 
meeting your foes hand to band I Let those who will, descend 
with me, and, in the name of Ood, we will break that host 
and conquer, or, if not^ we will at least die with honour like 
soldiers." 

A mighty shout followed his words, and the whole Scottish 
hoet dashed down the hill. The English archers fell back a 
little, still shooting as they did eo, but halted a short way up 
the hill, and shot so hotly and strongly that they pierced 
helmet and armour with their arrows. Nothing could with- 
stand these missiles, shot by the finest and strongest bowmen 
in the world. The Scota rolled over in heaps. Douglas, 
although clad in the most perfect steel armour, was wounded 
in five places, one arrow destroying the eight of one of his 
eyes. He fell from his horse, and utter confusion reigned in 
the Scottish ranks. Swinging their bows behind them the 
archers drew their axes and rushed into the crowd, effecting 
a terrible slaughter. 

Douglas was made prisoner, as was the Earl of Fife, a son of 
the Regent Albany, the Earls of Moray and Angus and Orkney. 
Two barons, eighty knights, among whom were several French- 
men, and several other persons of rank were also captured; 
while Swinton, Oordon, and many other knights and gentlemen 
were slain, together with seven hundred of the commonalty. 
With the exception only of Flodden, no battle on the Border 
was so fatal to the Scottish nobility, whose defeat was effected 
by the archers only. The confusion was so terrible that the 
Earl of Northumberland refused to allow his knights and men- 
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at-anuB to chai^ seeing that they muBt trample down both 
friend and foe; therefore they stood as passive spectators of 
the desperate fight, not a lance being couched nor a blow struck 
by any of them. When all was over they took up the pursuit 
of the fugitives; many of these were overtaken and killed, and 
the pursuit was contioued to the Tweed, where, not knowing 
the fords, many of the fugitives were drowned while endeav- 
ouring to swim the river. 

" Roger, what say you to thati" Oswald asked, as he and his 
squire drew rein after pursuing the enemy for some distance. 

Rt^r's face expressed the strongest disgust. "Well, Sir 
Oswald, I don't call it a battle at all. Who ever beard of a 
battle where neither knight nor man-at-arms drew sword t Tis 
out of all reason to fight in that manner." 

" Nevertheless, Roger, as we have won a great victory, what 
matter is it whether we or the archers bore the chief hand in 
itt The last battle we fought in was a different matter. W« 
had plenty of fighting, but no victory." 

" It was more to my taste, nevertheless," Roger grumbled, 
"even though the Webh well-nigh made an end of me; and, 
for myself, I could not help hoping that the archers would be 
beaten, and leave it to us to take our part io the fighting. 
They had done more than their share when they had broken 
the Scottish ranks, and slain I know not how many, and it 
would have been fair of them after that to draw back and 
leave it to us to finish the business." 

" Tis well as it is, Roger, and for one I am well satisfied. 
We have given the Scots a lesson that will keep them quiet 
for a long time. We have recovered all the spoil l^ey were 
carrying oflf, and we could have won nothing more had we been 
in the thick of the mSl^e, and come out of it perhaps sorely 
wounded again." 

Itoger, however, was by no means satisfied, and to the end 
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of Mb life always fell into a bad temper when the battle of 
Homildon was spoken of. All the prisoners of consequence 
were t«ken to Alnwick, where the army fell back, much to the 
disgust of some of the more eager spirits, who would fain 
have crossed the frontier and made reprisals for the woes the 
Scota had inflicted. Northumberland, however, was well 
satisfied with what had been won, and did not wiah to provoke 
the Scots to extremities, feeling that with so many of their 
leaders in his hands he might be able to arrange terms that 
would ensure peace for a considerable time on the border. 

The prisoners were all treated with great kindness and 
consideration. They were lodged in the castle and were 
treated as guests rather than as prisoners. Oswald and his 
btther were both pleased to hear, two days after the battle, 
that when the Scottlsb dead were examined, the bodies of 
William Baird and ten of his kinsmen were found lying 
together. They had resisted desperately to the last, refusing 
to surrender themselves, well knowing that their misdeeds 
and many depredations in England would bring them to the 
gallows if taken alive. 

" Well, father, we shall be able to live in peace for a time 
now. No doubt the Bturds have brought with them every 
spear they could muster, for none would willingly have sUyed 
at home when there was a promise of gathering so much booty; 
therefore their strength must be altogether broken, and it will 
be long indeed before the Bairds ride in a raid into Northum- 
berland." 

His father nodded. " Tis a good thing, Oswald, assuredly, 
though I would rather that we had had the attacking of them 
in their own hold Still, at any rate there is an end of the 
feud for years to come, and I shall be able to lie down to sleep 
without wondering whether they will be knocking at the gat« 
before morning." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE PERCYS' DISCONTENT. 



DURING the time that had elapeed between his receiviiig 
the news of Mortimer's capture by Olendower and the 
battle of Homildon Hill, Percy'had written several times to 
the king with refereDce to his taking the same steps to ransom 
Mortimer that he had taken on behalf of Lord Grey. The 
king however, answered very coldly, and one of his letters 
more than hinted that be believed that Mortimer had volun- 
tarily placed himself in Glendower's hands, and that an agree- 
ment existed between them. Not only was Hotspur furious at 
such an accusation, but the earl himself was deeply angered. 

"Tis past all belief," Hotspur said, "that such a chai^ 
should be made. Had Mortimer wished to join Glendower he 
could have gone to him, not as a prisoner, but at the bead of 
three thousand good fighting men. Why should he have 
thrown away the lives of twelve hundred of his own vassals, 
and those of his nephew 1 Nay, more, hod Mortimer intended 
treachery, he might have marched and fallen on the rear of 
the king's army, entangled among the Welsh mountains and 
foi:^t8, while Glendower fell upon htm from in front. Tis a 
lie, and bears its mark on its face; 'tis but an excuse for 
refusing to ransom Mortimer, who he hopes will be kept a 
prisoner for years, and whose estates he will thus be able to 
appropriate. Tis an insult not only to Mortimer but to us, 
to whom he owes his crown. But let him beware; those who 
built up can pull down." 

The knights standing round put their hands on their sword- 
hilte significantly. The king was to the followers of great 
barons a person of but small consequence in comparison with 
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their lord, and they would draw their swords at the latter'a 
order as willingly against a king as against a foreign foe. 
That it wag their duty to do so was so fully recognized, that 
in the Ifoubles between the king and his nobles, while the 
latter were, if defeated, executed for treason, their vassals were 
permitted to return home unmolested; and it wm not until 
the battle of Bamet that Edward, enraged at the humiliation 
that he had suffered when he had been obliged to fly to France, 
gave orders that no quarter waa to be ehowii to Warwick's 
vassals and retainers. 

Korthumberland and Hotspur were still smarting under this 
treatment of Mortimer when, eight days after the battle, tne 
messenger tfaey had despatched to the king in Wales with the 
report of their great victory and the capture of Douglas and 
other important noblee, returned with an order from the king 
that these prisoners were not to he ransomed. 

This order was received with passionate indignation by the 
earl and Hotspur. Although not altogether contrary to the 
usages of the age^ since similar orders hod more than once 
been issued by Edward IIL, the ransom of prisoners taken 
in battle was regarded as one of the most important sources of 
revenue, and as the means of defraying the expenses that 
nobles and knights were put to in aiding with their vassals 
the king in his wars. Occasionally, however, in the case of 
prisoners of importance, monarehs deemed it necessary for poli- 
tical reasons to forbid the ransom of prisoners. The Scottish 
nobles were as indignant as the Percys. They had regarded 
it as a matter of course that they would be shortly liberated. 
Their ransom, however heavy, would be soon forthcoming, for 
it was one of the conditions on which land was held that in 
case of the lord being taken prisoner, each of his tenants mnst 
contribute largely, in proportion to his holding, towards the 
payment of his ransom. 
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The order of the king clearly meant that they were to b« 
taken to London and held there as hostages perhaps for years, 
and BO not only to ensure England against another inTafion, 
but to further any designs of conquest that the Mng might 
entertain. With three of the great earls of Scotland— one of 
them the son of the Regent — and Douglas, the military leader 
of the Scots, in bis hands, and vith the Earl of Dunbar as 
his ally, Scotland would be practically at his mercy. An im- 
portant meeting vas hold at Alnwick, at which the Scottish 
nobles, the Earl of Northumberland, and Hotspur were alone 
present, and here matters of vital interest to the kingdom 
were arranged. 

For six months things remained in the same state. The 
king's fourth expedition into Wales had effected no more than 
the preceding. Glendower was still virtually master of Wales. 
Cardiff had been burned by him, with its numerous priories 
and convente, with the exception of that of the Franciscans; 
the castle of Penmarc and the town and castle of Abet^venny 
bad been burned, and other strong places captured. The 
Percys remained during this time sullen and inactive, although 
somewhat mollified by the thanks voted them by Parliament. 
The king, as a reward for their services, bestowed upon them 
the estates of Douglas. This, however, they treated with 
scorn, for as well might he have presented to them the city 
of Naples or Paris, since unless all Scotland was conquered 
they could not come into peaceful mastership of the Douglas 
estates. Nor indeed coiUd the king have intended it in earnest, 
for he waa far too politic to think of adding so great an in- 
crease of territory to the estates of the Percys, who had 
already shown their power by placing him on the throne, 
and who might some day take back what they had given 
him by declaring in favour of the Earl of March. 

One day in February, 1403, Oswald was summoned from 
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Stoubes to Alnwick, and on his arrival there was requeeted to 
go to the earl's chamber. Such a summons was extremely 
uniteuaL Hotspur had his own estates and his own retinue 
and following, and was jointly with his father warden of the 
marches, and though he dwelt generally with him at Alnwick, 
he had his own portion of the castle. Thus it was seldom 
that the earl had any communication with Hotspur's knights. 
Hastening to obey, Oswald found Hotspur with his father. 

" I have a mission for you, Sir Oswald," Hotspur said, " on 
the part of the earl and myself. You know that for a long 
time there has been a, disputation between my father and the 
Earl of Westmoreland respecting the Scottish prisoners. The 
earl sent a small force to tight under me at Homildon, but it 
was a. mere handful, and on the strength of this he advanced 
a claim to a considerable share of the ransoms of the prisoners ; 
or, since they could not be ransomed, to the custody of the 
persons of the Earls of Moray and Angus. The king has 
now, contrary to all reason, inflicted upon us the indignity of 
appointing four commissioners, two of whom are but knights 
and the oUier two men of no consequence, to inquire into the 
question between my father and my uncle, the Earl of 
Westmoreland. 

" Does he think that two of his earls are going to submit 
themselves to so gross an indignity — we, who are as much 
masters in the north of England as he is in the south I — and 
even that he owes to us. 1 have ridden over and seen West- 
moreland, who is as indignant as we are, and we at once 
arranged the little matter in which we are at variance, and 
agreed upon common measures. But this is not all. Seeing 
that the king absolutely refused to do to Mortimer the same 
service that he did to Lord Grey, whose ransom he has now 
paid — and who, by the way, has married Glendower's daughter 
Jane — Mortimer's vassals, with some aid from ourselves, have 
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raised the money required to free Mortimer. Now the king 
has interfered and has given orders that such ransom shall 
not be paid. 'Tis evident that he determinea to drive ua to 
extremities. 

"I toll you these things in order that you may see how 
intolerable the condition of affairs has become. My father and 
myself believe that it is the judgment of heaven upon us for 
having helped to dethrone King Bichard, the lawful sovereign 
of this country, and to place this usurper on the throne. 
Even had Richard's conduct rendered his deposition necessary, 
we did wrong in passing over the lawful heir, the young Earl 
of March. Tis true he was but a child at that time, but he 
is older now, and we feel shame that he should be kept as a 
prisoner by Henry. Had not the king perjured himself, we 
should not have been led into this error, for, before we assisted 
him, he swore a great oath that he had no intention of gaining 
the throne, but only to regain his own dukedom of Lancastor. 
It was on that ground that we lent him our aid; and now, 
forsooth, this perjured usurper treats us, who made him, as 
dirt under his feet! We are resolved to suffer it no longer; 
and since we may not ransom Mortimer, we will secure his free- 
dom in other ways, and for this you may give us your aid." 

"Assuredly, Sir Henry and my Lord Earl," Oswald, who 
was deeply indignant at the unworthy treatment of his lords, 
replied hotly. " My life is at your service." 

"I expected nothing else," Hotspur said warmly. "The 
matter stapds thus. Owen Qlendower was a warm partisan of 
King Kcbard, and was one of the few who remained faithful 
to the end, thereby incurring the deep hostility of Henry and 
of his adherent Lord Grey. It was for this his lands were 
unjustly seized, for this that Henry's parliament refused to 
accede to bis complaints, and so drove him to take up arms. 
Thus, then, in an entorprise against Henry, Glendower is our 
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natural ally; and we intend to propose to him that alliance, 
undertAkiiig that if he ^1 give us aid, his claim to the crown 
of Wales shall be acknowledged, and that he shall govern his 
country without interference from England. 

"There is none who could carry out l^s negotiation so well 
as yourself, since you can, by virtue of that ring he gave you, 
pass unarmed to him, while any other knight would be 
assuredly slain. You will bear a letter, signed by the earl and 
myself, ofTering him our friendship and alliance on those terms, 
and explain to him more fully the manner in which we have 
been driven to throw ofT Henry's authority. You can tell him 
that we shall proclaim the Earl of March lawful king; and if 
he agrees to join in our project, which would be clearly both 
to his liking and advantage, it would be as well that he should, 
as soon as we move, which may not be for some time yet, 
release Sir Edmund Mortimer, who, as the boy's uncle, will 
assuredly raise his vassals on his behalf, now that Henry has 
shown such animosity against him." 

" I will gladly undertake the mission, my lord, and all the 
more gladly since it may lead to the liberation of Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, who treated me with the greatest kindness and 
condescension during my stay at Ludlow," 

"Prepare to start to-morrow, then," the earl said. "The 
letter shall be ready for you to-night; and beyond what my 
son has told you, you can tell Glendower that we have good 
hopes of hu^e help from Scotland, with whom it is said he is 
already in alliance." 

The next morning Oswald started, taking no one but Roger 
with him. He had the evening before told his squire only 
that he was starting on a journey, promising to tell him more 
as they rode. Accordingly, when well away from Alnwick, ha 
beckoned to Roger to bring up his horse alongside of him. 

"Where think you that we are going, Rogert I will give 
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you fifty gueeeee, and would warrant that you would not come 
at the truth." 

"It matters cothing to me, master; so that I ride with you, 
I am content." 

" You know, Boger, how grievously the king has treated 
the Percys; how he has prevented their taldDg ransom for 
their prisoners, and has refused to ransom Sir Edmund Mor- 
timer; how he, in bitter jest^ offered the earl the estates of 
Douglas; and bow he has put upon them the indignity of 
sending four men of no import to decide upon their difference 
with Westmoreland 1" 

" Ay, ay, Sir Oswald, everyone knows this, and not a few 
have wondered that the Percys have Buffered these things in 
quietness." 

" A fresh thing has happened, Soger. The tenants of Mor- 
timer, with aid from the earl and Hotspur, have raised the 
sum that Glendower demanded as ransom, and now the king 
has laid on them hia order that this money is not to be 
paid." 

"By our Lady," Roger exclaimed wrathfully, "this is too 
much I Sir Edmund is a noble gentleman, and that the king 
should refuse to allow his friends to ransom him passee all 
bounds." 

"So the earl and Hotspur consider," Oswald said, "and ere 
long you will see that they will hoist the banner of the young 
Earl of March and proclaim him King of England." 

"Tis good," Koger exclaimed, slapping his hand on his leg. 
"To me it matters nought who is King of England, but I 
always held that it was hard that King Bichard should be 
deposed and murdered by one who was not even his lawful 
successor. I am not one to question the conduct of my lord, 
but I always thought that the Percys were wrong in bringing 
this usurper over." 
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" They feel that themaelves, Roger, and consider the ingrati- 
tude of the king to be a punishment upon them for havii^ 
aided him to the throne." 

"But what has this to do with your journey, master 1" 

"It has much to do with it, Roger, seeing that I am on my 
way to Glendower to offer him alliance with the Percys." 

"A good step!" Roger exclaimed. "We know that these 
Welsh can fight" 

" Moreover, Roger, it may bring about the freeing of Morti- 
mer, for the evil feeling the king has shown against him will 
surely drive him to raise all his vassals and those of the young 
earl in Herefordshire and elsewhere, and thus the Percys will 
gain two powerful allies, Glendower and Mortimer, and as 
they advance from the north the Welsh and Mortimer will 
join them from the west When victory is gained there will 
be peace on the Welsh marches. Owen will be recognized 
for what he is, the King of Wales, and doubtless he will then 
suffer the English to live quietly there, just as the Welsh have 
lived quietly in England. Then, too, all the western counties 
will see that it is their interest to side with Mortimer and 
Glendower. Four times during the last three years have they 
been called out and forced to leave their homes to follow the 
king into Wales, and as often have had to return, leaving 
behind them many of their number. They will see that if 
Glendower is acknowledged King of Wales, this hard and 
grievous service will no longer be required of them." 

" That is so. Sir Oswald, and in truth I like the project weU. 
It matters not a straw to me who is king, but if a king treats 
my lords scurvily I am ready to shout 'Down with him!' and 
to do my best to put uiotber up in his place; though, indeed, 
'tis a salve to my conscience to know that the man I am fight- 
ing against is a usurper, and one who has set himself up in 
the place of the lawful king." 
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" My conacience in no way pricks me, Boger. I fight at my 
lord's order against his foes, that ia the duty I have sworn to; 
as between him and the king, 'tis a matter for him alone. At 
the same time I am glad that the business is likely to end in 
the rescue of a knight who has been very kind to me. Be- 
tween Henry and the young Earl of March I have no opinion, 
but it seems to me that since Henry ascended to the throne by 
might and by the popular voice, he has no cause to complain if 
he is put out of it by the same means." 

"But, should the war go against the Percys, mastert" 

"That again is a matter for the earl and Hotspur. They 
know what force they and the Earl of Westmoreland can put 
in the field. They know that Glendower can aid with ten 
thousand Welshmen, and that Mortimer can raise three or four 
thousand men from his vassals. They should know what help 
they can count on from Scotland, and doubtless during the last 
six months have made themselves acquainted with the general 
feeling respecting the king. It is upon them that the risk 
chiefly falls. We knighte and men-at-arms may fall in the 
field of battle, but that is a risk that we know we have to face 
when we take to the calling of arms. If our cause is lost, and 
we escape from the battle-field, we have but to depart to oar 
holds or our villages and we shall hear nought more of the 
affair, while our lords, if taken, would lose their heads. It 
will be a grief for us to lose masters we love, and to have to 
pay our quittance with money or service to a new lord; but 
beyond that, we risk nought save our lives in battle. There- 
fore I trouble myself in no way as to the matter between the 
Percys and the king, which I take it in no way concerns me, 
and am content to do my duty and to render my service, as I 
have sworn to do." 

"It is well. Sir Oswald," Roger said after a long pause, 
"that Glendower gave us those rings, for from all accounts he 
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and hifi Welfihmen are more furious tlian ever, and there would 
be email chance of our ever reaching him without them The 
chain did ite work last time. Tis not every Welshman who 
would stop to examine it before etrildDg, and few who could 
read the inscription if they did so; while 'tis like that moat of 
them are well acquainted with Glendower's signet." 

"That is so; but, nevertheless, Soger, it will be better when 
we have once crossed the border that you should ride behind 
me with a white flag displayed, as a token that we come not 
for war but on a peaceful misBion. Tie probable, at any rate, 
that any band of Welshmen who may meet us will, in that 
case, before attacking, atop to inquire on what errand we 
come." 

They rode fast, for the earl had said that he needed to have 
the news of Olendower'a decision before proceeding further in 
the matter, and in four days arrived on the border. At 
Shrewsbury Oswald inquired carelessly of the host of the inn 
where he put up, where Glendower was now thought to be, as 
he intended to journey south to Hereford, and would fain 
know whether there waa any risk of falling in with bands of 
the marauders. 

"Methinks, Sir Knight, that you may travel without un- 
easiness, seeing that the coimtry between this and Hereford 
has been so harassed by them that there is nought to tempt 
them to cross the border, save with so large a force that they 
can invade Gloucester or Worcesterehire. Men say, moreover, 
that Glendower is at present in Cardiganshire. There are still 
a few Welsh inhabitants here. They declare that Uiey are 
loyal to the king, and lore not their wild countrymen. 
Whether it is so or not I cannot say, but they certainly 
manage to keep up communications with the Welsh. This 
may be for a treacherous purpose, or it may be as they say, 
that, knowing that they and all belonging to them would be 
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slaiD Bhould Glendower capture tite town, they, for their own 
safety, try to learn his Intentiona aod moTemente, in order to 
warn ua should a surprise be inteoded." 

Starting early the next morning Oswald crossed into Mont- 
gomeryshire by a road through Worktree Forest, so as to avoid 
both Ludlow and Welshpool, and kept along by a country 
track near the border of Kadnor, so passing south of Llanidloes. 
As soon as they had left Kadnorshire, Roger fastened to his 
Bpear a white cloth they had brought from Shrewsbury; then 
they continued their journey west. It was not until they had 
crossed the Wye, here an insignificaut stream, that they came 
upon a native of the country. They were following a track 
between two rough bills covered with brushwood, when a man, 
evidently of the better class, stepped out before them. 

" Sir Knight," he said in English, " 'tis a strange sight to see 
an Englishman with one esquire travelling alone by so wild 
and lonely a road as this, and strange indeed that he should 
bear a flag of truce, for were you here on your king's business 
you would surely be attended with a braver show. I had notice 
two hours ago, brought by one who had seen you cross the 
Wye, and in the bushes round lie fifty men who, did I raise 
my hand, would let fly their arrows against you. But if you 
have reason for your coming this way assuredly we should not 
hinder you." 

Oswald held out his hand. "This signet ring, sir, was given 
me by Glendower, who said that any Welshman to whom I 
might show it would act as my guide and escort to him. I 
come on an important mission, not from the king, but from 
one from whom Glendower may be glad to bear; therefore I 
pray you take me to him, or at least send a party of your men, 
for I might peradventure fall in with some who would shoot 
before they questioned." 

"Tis assuredly the prince's signet," the man said after care- 
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fully examining it, " and right gladly will I escort you to him. 
He is at preaent at Aberyetwitb." 

"Thanks for your courtesy, air. To whom am I speaking t" 

"My name is Howel ap Byddyn, You passed my abode, 
which camiot be seen from the road, and I would, were you 
not pressed for time, gladly entertain you; but if we push 
forward we may reach Aberystwith before nightfall, and I 
make do question that would better suit your wishes." 

" Thanks, sir. My bustness is somewhat urgent, and I shall 
be glad to meet the prince as soon as possible; indeed, I 
should not be sorry to reach a spot where we can sup and 
sleep, seeing that we have twice slept io the woods siace we 
left Shrewsbury." 

The man called out an order in Welsh; four men at once 
issued from the bushes, and under tlieir guidance the hone- 
men soon reached Aberystwith. 

"I had scarce expected this pleasure, Sir Oswald," Qlen- 
dower said warmly as the young kni^t entered. "To what 
good fortune do 1 owe your visit I But n(^ 'tis but poor 
hospitality queetioning thus, when it will be time enough to 
talk of such things later." 

"And 'tis a matter that is best discussed in private," Oswald 
replied in an undertone. 

"And how have you fared since we parted 1" 

"Since I saw you over a year ago the time has passed 
quietly, save for the batlJe with the Scota, where, although we 
beat them, there was no credit gained by the knights and 
men-at-arms, seeing that the archers alone did the fighting." 

"So 1 heard. On our side we have been busy ever since^" 

"And successful too, as I have heard." 

" Yes, fortune has been in our favour. Lord Grey's ransom 
has been of much use to us, and having married my daughter 
Jane, he can no longer be considered a foe. Yet, to do him 
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justice, he would not promise even to stand neutral, though, 
unless under special orders from the king, he will not draw 
his sword again. I love a stanch mani and though Grey has 
taken, as I consider, the wrong side, he standa to it faithfully. 
I offered him freedom without ransom if he would promise 
neutrality, and that when I had put down all other opposition 
he would hold hia Welsh lands from me; but he refused, and 
said that he would rather remain in chains all his life than 
be false to his vows to Henry. 

"That was good, and I would that all Welshmen were as 
faithful They take the oath to me one week, and make their 
peace with Henry the nezL Nay, some to please him would 
go so far as to try to aasassinate me. Two such plots have 
there been this year, and it was only that I wore a good mail 
shirt under my garments that my life was saved from a bow- 
shot, and from one who professed to be my warm friend, and 
who had broken bread with me half an hour before. It is 
destiny. Sir Oswald. The powers watch over me and keep 
me from harm, and these will, I know, protect me to the end 
against the stroke of English foes or of Welsh traitors." 

After supper was over, Glendower led Oswald to his private 
chamber. 

" Now, Sir Oswald, you can speak freely. I have placed a 
guard outside the door, and there is no fear of interruption. 
Do you come on your own account or from another)" 

" I come from the Earl of Northumberland, and his son Sir 
Henry Percy, and am charged in the first place to deliver this 
letter to you, and then to give you such further intelUgence 
as to the matter as it may be needful for you to know." 

"From the Percys!" Glendower said in surprise, as he cut 
the silk that held the roll together. His countenance expressed 
great surprise as he read the contents. " There is no snare in 
this!" he said suddenly after reading it through two or three 
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tdmes, and lookmg sharply at Oswald. "Tis not from the 
Percys, who more than any other assisted the usurper to the 
throne, that I should have looked for such an offer." 

" I should be the last to bring such a letter to you, Olen- 
dower, were there ought behind what is written. The earl 
and Hotspur spoke of the matter at length to me. They 
regret now the part they took in enthroning Henry, at whose 
hands they have now received such indignities that they are 
resolved, if it may be, to undo their work, and to place the 
lawful king, the young Earl of March, on the throne." 

He then related the various complaints that the Percys had 
against the king, and told Glendower that the matter had been 
brought to a head by Henry's refusal to allow them to pay 
the ransom that had been collected for Sir Edmund Mortimer. 

"Whom have they with them!" Glendower ashed after 
listening in silence. 

"They have the Earl of Westmoreland, who, hke them- 
selves, is greatly offended at the appointment of four commis- 
sioners, men of no standing or position, to judge between two 
of the great barons of England, blood relations too, whose 
difference is on a matter of but small importance. No other 
name was mentioned before me, but the earl stated that he 
looked for much assistance from Scotland." 

"Ay, ay! As they hold in their hands Douglas and the 
Regent's son, Moray and Angus, they may well make terms 
with Scotland. Yes, it is a very great plot, and since I can 
get no ransom for Mortimer, and he can raise some three or 
four thousand men, he would be of more value to us free than 
as a prisoner." 

"It is not only that," Oswald said; "the fact that he, as young 
March's uncle, should head his following and raise his banner, 
will show that the Percys and you are not using young March's 
name as a mere pretext for taking up arms. If Mortimer, 
the head of his house during bis nunority, and guardian of 
his estates, were with them, men would see that 'tis really 
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a struggle to place the lawful king on the throne, aod many 
would join who, did they think it was but an affair betveen 
the Percys, of whom they know but little in the south, and you, 
whom they have been taught to consider a rebel, would stand 
aloof." 

" Tis well thought of, and the project pleases me. Even 
without such allies, I may hold my mountains and continue 
my warfare, but there could be neither peace nor prosperity 
for years; but with the overthrow of the usurper and my 
acknowledgment as King of Wales, and of the entire indepen- 
dence of the country from the Dee to the Severn, the freedom 
of my country might be permanently secured. But I wiU give 
no certain answer to-night. Tis a matter to be turned over in 
my mind, as it seems to me that I may gain much good by the 
aUiance, and that even if the Percys fail in their enterprise, I 
can be no worse off than I am at present." 

It was not until the following evening that Glendower gave 
a decided answer. "I accept Percy's offer," he said. "I have 
thought it over in every way; even putting aside the benefits 
to my country and myself, I would enter upon it were it but 
for the satisfaction of seeing the usurper and murderer of my 
dear master, King Richard, have the same measure meted out 
to him that he gave to his sovereign. To-night I will write an 
answer to the Percys for you to bear to them. To-morrow 
morning I will ride with you to the stronghold where Morti- 
mer is at present held in durance, and if he consente to join lu 
I will give him his freedom without ransom." 

They started the next morning early, and at noon arrived 
at a strong house lying in the heart of the hills. 

"It were best that you should see him first. Sir Oswald, 
and explain the matter to him; after that I will moet him with 
you." 

Great was the astonishment of Sir Edmund when Oswald 
was ushered into the little room in which he was confined. It 
was some ten feet square^ furnished with a pallet, chair, and 
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small table. The window was veiy strongly barred, and 
Oswald observed with pain that hia ten months' imprisonment 
had told very hea\-ily upon Mortimer, 

"Why. Oswald! Ah I I see I should say Sir Oswald. What 
bringe you heret Some good news, I truet. Has my ransom 
been collectedl" 

" It has been collected, Sir Edmund," Oswald said, as they 
shook hands, "but the king, who refused altogether to pay 
your ransom as hs did Lord Grey's, has forbidden the money, 
raised partly by your tenants and partly by the tanante of 
your nepliew, to be handed over, lis clear that he views you 
as an enemy, and has indeed ventured to declare his belief 
that your capture by Qlendower was a thing arranged before- 
hand." 

"He lies!" Sir Edmund exclaimed angrily. "We fought 
stoutly, and, had it not been for the treachery of the Welsh 
bowmen, should have won the day. Then, how stands the 
matter. Sir Oswald, and how is it that you are here I" 

Oswald then related the purport of his mission, and gave 
Mortimer some messages with which Hotspiu- had charged 
him on the evening before he started. 

" Assuredly I will join," Sir Edmund exclaimed, when Oswald 
brought his story to a conclusion. "Have I not suffered 
enough by keeping a force on foot, by having my lands 
harried and my vassals slain, in order to support Henry's 
claims to the kingdom of Wales, only to be suspected of 
treachery 1 Had I intended to join Glendower, I should have 
done so a year before, and with my force and his we could 
have kept Henry at bay. Why should I have kept up the 
pretext of loyalty when there was nought to have prevented 
my joining Olendowerl Why should I have fought him at 
the cost of the lives of some twelve hundred of my men, wbeu 
I could have marched them into his camp as friends) Why 
should I suffer nine months of close imprisonment at the 
hands of an ally t 
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"Henry lied, and knew that he lied, when he brought snch 
a charge against me. He wished to be able to work hie will 
on the young earl, and maybe to murder him as he murdered 
Richard, without there being one powerful enough to lift his 
voice to condemn the murder. All is at an end between us, 
and henceforth I am his open enemy, as he is mine, and would 
be heart and soul with the Percys in the overthrow of Henry, 
even if my nephew were not concerned, and did the earl pur- 
pose himself to grasp the crown." 

"Glendower is below. Sir Edmund, and will himself speak 
to you, but he thought that it were best that I should first 
open the matter to you." 

A quarter of an hour later the keeper of the hold came up 
and said that the prince bade Sir Edmund to descend and 
speak with him. 

As they entered the room where Glendower was waiting) 
the latter glanced at Oswald inquiringly. 

" The matter is settled," the latter said ; " Sir Edmund will 
join us with heart and hand." 

"I am indeed glad to hear it.. Sir Oswald. Sir Edmund 
Mortimer," he went on courteously, "hitherto we have re- 
garded each other as enemies; henceforth we are friends, and 
you are my guest and not my prisoner. I have thought it 
over, and methinks that you must tarry here till we have 
certain news of the day on which the Percys will set on foot 
their enterprise. It would not be safe for you to return to 
your estates until you are in a position to call your vassals 
to arms at once, for the king, were he to hear that you were 
at Ludlow, might call on the lieutenants of the western coun- 
ties, and the owners of all the castles, to attack you at once. 
Therefore, until it is time to strike it were brat that you 
should remain with me. I do not propose that you should 
accompany me on my expeditions, for to do so might do harm 
across the border; I will therefore assign you a suitable 
bouse at Aberystwith, with such attendance and furnishing as 
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&r« due to a guest of your quality. The prospect seems to be 
a fair one. The northern lords, aided by the Scots, should by 
themselves be a match for any gathering Heniy could collect 
at short notice, and joined by my forces and yours should 
surely be able to overthrow all opposition." 

"So it appears to me," Sir Edmund said. "Tis indeed a 
powerful confederation, and, if all goes well, ought to leave 
no option to the usurper but to die in battle or to fly to 
France." 

"Will you return with us to Aberystwith, Sir Oswald)" 
Glendower presently asked the young knight 

" I will ride straight for England, with your pennisaion," 
Oswald said. " I am already thirty miles on my way, and the 
Percys urged me to return aa soon as poeeible." 

" So be it. As soon as we have dined, an officer and four 
horsemen will be in readineas to ride with you as an escort." 

A week later Oswald reached Alnwick. He was the bearer 
of letters from Glendower and Mortimer, and was able to 
report the complete success of his mission. As a mark of 
his satisfaction, the earl ordered a deed of gift to be made to 
him of a large strip of land extending over the hills between 
Stoubes and Yardhope. 

" Some day ", he said, as he handed the document to him, 
"you will be master of Yardhope, and by thus joining that fen 
to that of Stoubes you will have an estate that will make you 
a power in the upper glades of Eeddesdale and Coquetdale, 
and will support the dignity of a knight banneret, which I 
now bestow upon you, and also appoint you a deputy warden 
of the marches, with power of life and death overall marauden, 
reivers, and outlawa I have long felt that it would be well 
that there should be one who, in case of neceesity, could raise 
a hundred spears and so prevent bodies of marauders from the 
other side of the border making sudden irruptions into the 
dales, and from what I have beard of you from Sir Henrp I 
am sure that you will carry out the chai^ most worthily." 
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The new acquisition would notvety largely increase Oswald's 
revenues, for the greater portion of the grant was Mil and 
moor, Nevertbelees, there were a good many houses and 
email villages scattered in the dales, and it was these that 
raised the tract of land to the value of a knight's feu. In 
point of position, however, it was a large addition. As a 
knight banneret, with the castle of Stoubea at one end of his 
holding and the hold of Yardhope at the other, he would occupy 
an important position on the border, and could raise at least a 
hundred spears among his tenants, in addition to the men-at- 
arms of the two strongholds. 

Three days later Hotepur released the whole of his Scottish 
prisoners and sent them under escort to the border. The 
Percys now began in earnest their preparations for war. For 
greater convenience Hotspur went down to Morpeth, while the 
earl betook himself to Berwick-on-Tweed, where he could 
confer more easily with his Scottish aUies, who on their part 
were carrying out the condition on which they had been re- 
leased without ransom, namely, that they would join their 
forces to those of the Percys. Oswald made another journey 
to Wales, this time by ship from Carlisle to Aberystwith, and 
there acquainted Olendower and Mortimer with the prepara- 
tions that had been made, assuring them that the rising 
would take place at the end of May. He also asked Qlendower 
to raise as large an army as possible without delay, and 
Sir Edmund Mortimer to betake himself at once to Hereford, 
there to raise his banner and summon his vassals and those of 
the Earl of March to join him — the king having on his return 
from his last expedition entered Ludlow, seized Mortimer's 
plate and other property, and appointed to the governorship 
of Ludlow a knight on whose devotion he could rely. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

SHRSWSBlTltr. 

THE Percys* preparations could not be carried oq without 
exciting attention, and in March, the king, seeing that the 
open defiance of bis authority by the release of the Scottish 
prisoners would assuredly be followed by armed rebellion, 
which the Douglas would probably have pledged himself to aid 
as the condition of his release, began on his side to make 
similar preparations. Levies were called out, and the Prince 
of Wales was appointed to the command of the Welsh marches 
and the governorship nf Wales. Towards the end of June 
Douglas, faithful to his agreement, crossed the frontier, and 
was at once joined by Hotspur with the force he had gathered. 
Hotspur's father was lying sick at Berwick, but was to follow- 
as speedily as possible with the army collected in the north of 
the county and from Dunbar's estates. 

It had been arranged that Glendower should meet the allies 
at Lichfield, and on his being joined by his uncle, the Earl of 
Westmoreland, with his following. Hotspur marched sonth. 
His intention was, after effecting a junction with Glendower, to 
march and give battle to the army with which Heniy and the 
Prince of Wales were advancing against him. At Lichfield, 
however, he learned that Glendower had not completed his 
preparations in sufficient time to join him. He therefore 
changed his direction, and made for Shrewsbury, towards 
which place Glendower was marching. Percy's array bad 
swollen as be went south. He had been joined by a number 
of archers from Cheshire and by other adherents of the late 
king, these regarding the war as an attempt, not to place the 
Earl of March upon the throne, but to overthrow the usurper 
who had dethroned tbeir king. 

Oswald rode with sixty spearmen from his own estate, 
while his father, with thirty men from Yardbope, rode in his 
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company. Both regarded the failure of Glendower to come to 
the place appointed as a serious misfortune. 

"Of course," Oswald said, "if he joins us at Shrewsbury 
before the Mng comes up it wUI not matter much, and indeed 
would be in one respect the better. Mortimer with his force 
will be coming on, and though he is scarce likely to arrive at 
Shrewsbury in time for the battle, for he could not leave 
Wales to summon his levies to the field until the Prince of 
Walee bad drawn off his force and marched to join his father, 
his reinforcement afterwards will fill up the gaps in our ranks, 
and be a great assistance should Heniy be able to rally another 
army in the Midlands. He cannot hope to do so before we 
reach London." 

"That sounds fairly, Oswald, but 'tis always better to carry 
out the [^ns you have made, and this absence of Glendower 
at the point arranged, to my mind augurs ill" 

Henry was an able general Beheving that the Percys 
would make for the Welsh border, he had posted himself 
at Burton-ou-Trent ; but as soon as he heard that they had 
changed their course he started for Shrewsbury, and marched 
so quickly that he arrived there before Hotspur, thus throwing 
himself between the Percys and the Welsh. Hotspur, on arriv- 
ing near the town, was enraged at hearing that Glendower 
had not arrived according to his promise. The king's army was 
encamped on the eastern aide of the town, and the northern 
forces took poet a short distance away. That night Hotspur 
sent a document into the royal camp, declaring Henry to be 
forsworn and perjured : — In the first place, because he had 
sworn under Holy Goepel that he would claim nothing but his 
own proper inheritance, and that Richard should reign to the 
end of his lite; secondly, because he had raised taxes and 
other impositions contraty to his oath and by his own 
arbitrary power; thirdly, because he had caused King Richard 
to be kept in the castle of Pontefract without meat, drink, or 
fire, whereof he perished of hunger, thirst, and cold. 
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There tetb other cUoiee, aome of them r^j&rding his coo- 
doct to Sir Edmund UortimCT; the claims of the young Earl of 
Huch to the throne were »bo eet fonrard, utd the document 
ended with a d«£»iKe. Hetu; simply sent as reply, tlutt he 
bad DO time to kwe in writing bat that be wmild, in die 
mominf^ prove in faatda whoee ckim> were false and feigned. 
Neratbelee^ in the moming when the two armies were 
amyed in Uie order of battle^ the king sent the Abbot of 
Shrewsbury to propoee an amicable arrangement. Hotspur 
and DoogUs, however, rejected the offer; the trumpets Aea 
blew on either side, and the armies joined battle. 

Their numbera were about equal; each ooosisted of some 
fourteen thousand men. Douglas and Hotepur had taken 
their {dace in the centre of their line, having behind them a 
party of their best knights. These charged with fury down 
upon the king's standard, which stood in the centre of his array. 
Hotspur and Dongas, his fonner rival, were accounted two of 
the best knights in Christendom, and the fury of their charge 
was irresistible. The centre of the royal Una was deft in 
sunder, the king's guards were at once dispersed, and had 
not Benry taken the precaution of arraying himself in plain 
armour, while two of his knights had put on royal surcoata, 
the battle would at once have been decided. As it was, the 
two knights were both killed, as were the Earl of Stafford and 
Sir Walter Blount. The royal standard was overthrown, and 
the young Prince of Walee sorely wounded in the face. 

He had already shown signs <A great military talent, and in 
spite of hie wound now showed a courage and presence of mind 
that justified the confidence his father had shown in giving him 
important commands. He rode hither and thither among the 
disoi^oized troops, saw that the gap in the centre was agaiu 
closed up, and was ever to be met where the fight was hottest. 
The impetuous charge of Hotspur and Douglas was the ruin of 
themselves and their army. Had they paused until their troops 
bad advanced close to the enemy, and the mounted tnen-at-arma 
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were all ranged closely behind them and in a position to iup- 
port them, the fight would assuredly have speedily terminated 
in their favour; but before these arrived the royal army had 
closed its ranks, and the rebel leaders with all their principal 
knightB were cut off from the main body. In vain the men of 
the north tried to cut their way through the southern ranks 
and to come to the assistance of their chiefe, who, surrounded 
now by the English knights and men-at-arma, were fighting 
desperately against overwhelming numbers. An hour after 
the battle began many partieB of Welshmen came up and 
joined in the conflict; but the absence of leaders, and the loaa 
of their respective captains, Hotspur and Douglas, paralysed 
the efforta of the Northumbrians and the Scottish contingent. 
Yet both fought stoutly, and Buffered very heavy loaaea. 

For upwards of two hours Hotspur maintained the unequal 
fight, but at length an arrow pierced Hotepur's visor, and he 
fell dead from his horse. Further resistance was useless, and 
the Biurvivors of the group, which had been reduced to a 
mere handful, surrendered. For another half-hour the main 
battle raged; then came the newB that Hotspur was kiUed 
and Douglas and Westmoreland prisoners; the English horse- 
men dashed down on the flanks of the northern line, the 
spearmen pressed forward, and the Scotch and Northumbrians 
broke and fled. 

When the knighta first charged, Oswald had been with his 
own following and a hundred other horsemen on the left flank. 
As soon as he saw what had happened he endeavoured to ride 
round the right flank of the roy^ army, but was met by a much 
larger force of men-at-arms, and after hard fighting driven back. 
Oswald himself, with Roger on one hand and bis father on the 
other, had several times hewed his way deep into the enemy's 
squadron, and would have been cut off had not the Yardhope 
moas'troopers spurred furiously in to the rescue and hrooght 
them all off again. 

Several times tin charge was renewed, but ineffectually. 
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Half the rebel army had been killed, and when at last the 
infantry broke and it was clear that there was no more to be 
done, Oswald, who was wounded in half a dozen places, called 
the survivors of his troop to follow him, and with his party 
rode off in good order. A mile from the field they balt«<d for 
a few minutes; not one of them but had been more or less 
severely wounded in the desperate m€l^ They now took off 
their armour and bandaged each other's wounds, and then, 
mounting again, they rode off. 

" What do you say, father," Oswald asked; "shall we circle 
round and join Olendowert We know that his army is close 
at hand, and were they to attack to-night they should win an 
easy victory, for the king's men have suffered well-nigh as 
sorely as we have." 

"No, Oswald; we have done enough. We have not been 
£ghting for the Earl of March ; we have been simply following 
our feudal lord as we were bound to do. He is dead, and 
we have nought to do with this quarrel What is it to us 
whether March or Henry is kingi" 

They were not pursued. The greater part of the English 
cavalry were exhausted by their exertions against Hotspur and 
Douglas. Their loss was extremely heavy, and those in a 
condition to pursue took up the comparatively easy work of 
cutting down the flying footmen. 

The battle had been a disastrous one for both sides. Their 
losses were about even, the number who fell altogether being 
put at ten thousand men. With Douglas, the Earl of West- 
morehtnd. Baron of Kinderton, Sir Richard Vernon, and other 
knights were captured. Westmoreland, Kinderton, and Vernon 
were at once executed on the field of battle as rebels; but 
Douglas, as a foreign knight, was simply viewed as a prisoner 
of war, and was Idndly treated. 

Olendower took no advantage of the oppoiiiunity for strik- 
ing a blow at the royal army, and instead of attacking it when 
spent by fatigue and encumbered with wounds, retired at once 
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to Wales. Had he, instead of doing this, marched to meet Sir 
Edmund Mortimer, who was hurrying forward with a powerful 
array, the united force would have been fully double the 
strength of the English army, and a great commander would 
at once have fought a battle that would probably have altered 
the whole couTHe of events in England. Glendower's conduct 
here showed that, although an able partisan leader in an irre- 
gular warfare, he had no claim whatever to be considered a 
great general. 

Travelling rapidly, Oswald and his party crossed the Tyne, 
and hearing that the earl, now recovered from his illness, was 
marching down with his army to join his son, they rode to 
meet him. It was a painful ditty that Oswald had to discharge, 
and the old earl, when he heard of the defeat of the army, the 
death of the son to whom he was deeply attached, and the 
capture of his brother, the Earl of Westmoreland, gave way to 
despair, dismissed his army to their homes at once, and retired 
completely broken down in body and spirit to hia castle at 
Warkworth. So depressed was he that when royal messengers 
arrived, summoning bim in the king's name to suirender and 
journey with him to London, he instantly obeyed. When ques- 
tioned by the king why he had displayed the banner of revolt 
f^ainst him, he said he had done so on the urging of Hotspur; 
and the king, who was always inclined to leniency when leni- 
ency was safe, pardoned him, and permitted him to retain hia 
dignity and estates. 

Oswald speedily recovered from his wounds, but his father 
suffered much. 

"I have fought my last fight, Oswald," he said, when his 
son rode over to see him a few days after their return from 
the south. "I say not that I am about to die, but only 
that methinks I shall never be able to wield sword manfully 
again. I have talked the matter over with your mother, 
and she agrees with me that it were well that I handed over 
Yardhopo to you. I do not mean that I should leave the old 
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place— for generations my fktbers have lived and died here, 
and I would fain do the same— but that I should hand over to 
you the feu, and you should take oath for it to Northumberland 
and lead its retainers in the field. Were it that there was 
a chance of another raid by the Bairds, I would still maintain 
my hold myself, but their power was altogether broken at 
Homildon. Moreover, the border Scote and we are at peace 
now as we have not been so long as memories run, seeing that 
we have fought side by side against the King of England, and 
have Bufiered tbe same misfortune in defeat; therefore I can 
hang up my sword. 

" But for you there may be mora fighting. From what I 
know of the old earl I am sure that he will never forgive Hot- 
spur's death, and although at present he is reinstated in his 
estates there can be no doubt that the king will strike further 
blows against the power of the Percys. Northumberland is a 
valiant soldier, tenacious in his purpoeea, and lasting in his 
hatreds. Had it not been that he was utterly broken by the 
news that we brought him he would assuredly have marched 
down with his army and tried to join Qlendower and Mortimer, 
and at least have died fighting, the end that he would best like. 
I doubt not that we shall see his banner raised again ere long." 
" I hope not, father; the undertaking would be desperate." 
" However that may be, Oswald, as I can no longer render 
service for the feu, I wish to hand it over to you. Tis but 
a nominal change, but I should like to see the estate yours. 
I and my fathers have held our own, and were content to do so, 
adding somewhat to our means by such plunder as we could 
cany off from Scotland; but you have greatly advanced the 
hmily, and as a deputy warden of the marches it is as well 
that Yardbope should be added to your holding. I should be 
glad too to have you known as Sir Oswald Forvter of Yard- 
hope, and not as Sir Oswald Forster of Stoubes, and in time, if 
titings go well with you, I charge you to build a castle here in 
place of this hold, which has been good enough for plain men 
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like myself and my father, but which is no fit residence for 
the estate you now hold. I don't mean to say that I wish 
you always to live here, for maybe Stoubee is a more pleasant 
abode, standing in a fair country, and with the climate some- 
what less hard than this; but I should like you to come up 
here at times and to be known as Forster of Yardhope." 

" I will carry out your wishes, father, but it would please 
me more for things to remain as they have been." 

" My plan is best, lad. I shall be seneschal here for you, 
and httle will be changed save that you wlU ride at the bead 
of the retainers instead of myself, "tia not meet that I should 
hold the feu when I can no longer render due service. Your 
mother is wholly of opinion that I have done enough of fight- 
ing for my life, Mid should trouble myself no longer with 
raidings and wars. Your mother has shown sound judgment, 
and her advice has generally been good, though I never fully 
recognized this till I saw what great good had come of her 
wishing you to leam to read and vrit«, for it is to that to no 
small extent that you owe your rapid rise and present d^nity." 

Accordingly a few days later Oswald rode with his father to 
Warkworth, to which castle the earl had returned after his visit 
to England. At the request of John Foi'ster he received back 
the feu from him, and appointed his son to it This done 
Oswald rode to pay a visit to his cousins, while his father 
returned to Yardhope with two retainers he had brought with 
him. Oswald had not seen Adam Armstrong since the latter 
had come to Yardhope after the rescue of his daughters, and 
he was received by him with the greatest warmth, as also 
by Allan, who, although now nearly recovered from his 
wounds, had, fortunately for himself, not gained sufficient 
strength to be able to accompany Douglas either to Homildon 
or in bis march into England to join Percy. The girls were 
out when he rode up, but upon their return both showed the 
greatest pleasure, Jessie being the most demonstrative in her 
welcome. 
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"It haa always been a sore subject with me, Oswald," 
Allan said, "that you ahould have ridden away in tbat gallant 
enterprise to rescue my sisters, while I was lying here help- 
less, and knew indeed nought of it until after you had taken 
them safely to Yardhope. Ah ! Boger, I am glad to see you 
again and to thank you too for the share you took in it." 

"In faith, Master Allan, there are no great thanks due; it 
was but a poor affair, and I had but one opportunity, and 
that not worth namii^ of striking a heari^y blow. It seems to 
me that these things are never fairly divided. Both in that 
adventure and at Homildon I scarce struck a blow, while in 
that affair in Wales and at Shrewsbury there was even more 
fighting than I cared for. I had to he nursed like a child after 
the first, and I am still stiff from the wounds that I got in the 
second. There should be reason in such matters. It vexed 
me sorely that we had to ride away from the Bairds without 
striking a few good blows in parii payment of their raid here." 

" I am very glad that you did not have to do so," Janet said. 
" I think there was quite enough excitement in it, and espe- 
cially as we went down that rope; thou^ indeed you are so 
sU^ing that I felt that I was quite safe with you." 

Roger laughed. 

"I could have carried two of you; and sooth, you did not 
show yoiu" confidence at the time, for you held on so tightly to 
the rope that I began to think that we should never get to the 
bottom." 

" You told me to hold tight," Janet said indignantly. 

"Yes, yes, that was natural enough. The difficulty was, 
that you would not let go, and at each knot it was as much 
as I could do to get you to let it slide through your fingers." 

"Very well, Master Roger, Then I shall take care not to 
let you lower me down a rope again." 

" I trust there will never be the need," Roger laughed; "but, 
indeed, although your weight was as nothing, I felt uneasy my* 
self as we went down, for I feared that I might grip you too 
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tightly, seeing that I am altogether unaccustomed to the band- 
ling of girls." 

"Well, I suppose, Roger," Jessie said, "that dow the wars 
are over, you vill be marrying and settling down." 

"I don't know how that might be," Boger replied slowly. 
" I do not say that the matter has never entered my mind, and 
seeing that I am now seven-and-thirty, 'tis one that should not 
be much longer delayed. I mean not that I have ever thought 
as to who shotdd be the woman, but I have thought whether, 
when the time comes that Sir Oswald takes him a wife, it 
would not be well that I should do the same. But I know not 
how I stand. The abbot of Alnwick has, so far, allowed me to 
go out into the world, to unfrock myself, and to become a man- 
atrarms instead of a peaceful monk; but I have not been dis- 
pensed from my vows of celibacy, and were I to marry, the matter 
might be taken up by the Church, and I might be put to many 
and sore penances and punishments for the breach of them." 

The others all langhed at the seriousness with which Boger 
had answered the girl's jesting remark. 

"It is a matter that I have never thought of before, Roger," 
Oswald said; "but assuredly it would, as you say, be fitting 
and right that when I take a mistress you should do so also — 
like master like man, you know. Since your thoughts have 
been turned that way, I will see the abbot next time I go to 
Alnwick, and lay the case before him. Of a truth you have 
made a most excellent man-at-arms, and 'tis equally certain 
that you were an exceedingly bod monk. It would doubtless 
be well that you should obtain a complete absolution from.your 
vows, for although I am sure that the good abbot regards you 
now as altogether beyond his control, and would take no steps 
against you were he to hear of your marriage, it might not be 
so in the case of his successor. He is an old man, and the 
next abbot may be of a very different character, and looking 
through the books of the convent he might say, ' What has 
become of Brother Bogert I see no record of his death.' 
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Then pushing matters further he might diecover your backslid- 
ing, and might summon you before him, and there is no saying 
what pttins and penalties he might inflict upon you." 

Roger moved uneasily in hie seat " Do not speak of such 
a thing, I pray you, master — imprisonment in a cell, flagel- 
lation, nay, even worse might befall me at the hands of a 
rigorous abbot; for in truth nought could well be more serioua 
than die offences that I have already committed, and he might 
hold that even though the present abbot had been backward 
in taking notice of the matter, this in no way would absolve 
him from doing his duty. And indeed, as it is, it was to 
Hotspur that he gave permission for me to go out into the 
world. Hotspur is dead, and there is nought but my own 
word in the matter." 

" That, at any rate, I can put right, Roger, by going myself 
to the abbot and learning fitim his lipe that he did give that 
permission to Hotspur; moreover, I received it from Hotspur's 
own Ups. Still, it would be useful for me to obtain from the 
abbot a letter giving full absolution for all offences committed 
up to the present time." 

"That would be a great thing," Soger said eageiiy. "Tie 
a matter that I have often turned over in my mind when on a 
long day's ride, and I have thought of what might lumpen were 
a new man to become abbot of Alnwick ; but such an absolution 
would assuredly go for much. No one can doubt, more espe- 
cially an abbot, that absolution by an abbot is most effectual, 
and that the offences committed before it are wholly wiped out 
and cannot be revived." 

*' It would be best to obtain total absolution from your row*. 
Can the abbot grant that, Rc^erT" 

" Tis a moot question," Roger replied. "M&ity affirm that 
he can do so, and assuredly many abbots have exeretsed that 
power; others again hold that, although abbots cannot law- 
fully do so, bishops can; while a few maintain that even these 
are incapable, and that nothing short of the absolution by the 
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Holy Father himself is of avail Still, whatever be the true state 
of things, I should be well satisfied with an abbot's al^olution, and 
still more so by a bishop's; for though, were a great prince con- 
cerned, someone interested might contest the matter.none would 
be likely to do so in the case of a man-at-arms or an esquire." 

" Very well, Roger. Then I will endeavour to obtain a full 
absolution from your vows by the abbot, and should he decline 
to give them I will, when I next see the earl, pray him, in con- 
sideration of the good services that you have rendered, to obtain 
it for you from the bishop," 

" And you have not yourself thought of marrying, Oswald t" 
Adam Armstrong said. 

" Nay, uncle. I came of age but a few days since, and it 
will be time to think of taking me a wife four or five years 
hence. So until these troubles have wholly ceased it were 
better, methinks, for a knight to remain unwed, than to take 
a wife with the risk of leaving her a young widow." 

" In that case, Oswald, methinks there would be little many- 
ing in Northumberland; for saving short truces, and these 
but ill observed, there is ever trouble on the border." 

"I speak not of that," Oswald replied. "Doubtless we shall 
always be subject to border raids on both sides, and even 
to serious wars between the two countries; but I apeak not of 
that, but of troubles in England. Tis natural to fight when 
Englishmen and Scotchmen meet arrayed in battle, but when 
Englishmen meet EngUshmen 'bis terrible indeed; and though 
the slaughter at Shrewsbury was great beyond measure, who 
yet can say that the fire is extinguished ? As long as one 
may be called to arms again by the ear), it is in good sooth 
better to remain single than to have to ride to the wan, 
leaving the young wife behind." 

"Spoken very wisely and well, Oswald," Adam Armstrong 
laughed. "Tia well to argue as to poUcy; but such argu- 
ments go for nought as soon as a man's heart is fixed on any 
particular woman." 
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"It may be ao, uncle; but as I have never thought of 
marriage, I am able to look at the matter dispassionately." 

"Ah! well, the time will come, Oswald, and you will then 
speedily come to consider that there are other things than the 
reasonableness of waiting to be considered. By the way, I 
tnist that should England invade Scotland again by the valley 
of the Esk, you will not forget our debt to the Bairds. 
Though I lamented the disaster at Homildon, where many of 
my friends and acquaintances fell, I could not but feel that the 
death of William Baird and so many of his kin was a relief 
indeed to roe. I have strengthened my hold, as you see, but- 1 
should have been ever obliged to remain on guard. The 
Bairds never forgive nor forget, and the manner in which 
they were tricked out of their captives must have discomposed 
them sorely and rankled in their minds, and sooner or later 
they would have tried to wipe out the memory in blood. I 
wonder that they had not done it before Homildon, but doubt- 
less they had other matters in hand. Now I can live in 
peace, but I too have not forgotten the injuries I have suffered 
at their hands, and should rejoice greatly did I hear that their 
stronghold had been levelled to the ground." 

"I hope that it will be long before our kings march against 
Scotland again. The ill success of all our efforts should have 
taught them that, do what they will, they will never conquer 
Scotland, and Henry is not likely to court another failure 
such as he met with two years since. "Tis not like the wars 
with the Welsh; they are a different people, speaking in a 
different language, while we and the lowland Scots are of one 
blood and one language — scarce a noble in Scotland who is 
not of Norman descent — and a quarrel between us seems to 
me almost as bad as a civil war." 

"I hope that all will come to think so some day, Oswald; 
but as long as the two kingdoms stand apart, with various 
interests and different alliances, it will hardly be likely that 
there will be a permanent peace between them." 
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" That is HO," Oswald ^eed. " Tis the part that Scotland 
plays by her alliance with France, and the aid she gives her 
by alwaya choosing the time when we are fighting there to 
fall upon us, that keeps the trouble afoot If Scotland would 
hold herself aloof from France, I see no reason why we should 
intcrfera with hef in any way," 

"No good has ever come to us from such alliance; no French 
army has ever gone to Scotland to aid her when pressed by 
Englishmen. France uses Scotland but as a cat's-paw with 
which to annoy and weaken England." 

"That may be so; but you must remember that France 
does aid Scotland when she keeps the main army of England 
busily occupied." 

"Yes; but she does not fight England with that intent. 
She simply fights to gain back the provinces she has lost, and 
is ready to make peace when it suits, wholly regardless of the 
interest of Scotland." 

" France b never to be trusted," Oswald said. " Glendower 
made a treaty with her a few years ago, and what good has 
it done to himt Why, when he need^ her aid the most she 
had made a truce with England. Tis whispered that she 
made a treaty with the Percys, and what good came of it? 
She is ever ready to make treaties, but never observes them 
unless it is to her plain interest to do so." 

"I suppose it is with nations as it is with individuals, 
Oswald, selfishness has a large share in the management of 
affairs. France, being a powerful country, is glad enough, 
when pressed by the English, to have diversions made for her, 
whether in Scotland or Ireland, but she has no idea of putting 
herself out for the sake of her allies when she desires peace 
with England." 

France had indeed been quick to take advantage of the 
trouble caused to Henry by the rising in the north. While 
he was gathering his army, although there was a truce with 
England, a French expedition, in which many of the royal 
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priaceB took purt, h*d inrsded Gmenne, aptorad Berenl 
oitki held 17 Um Englith adberatta, made freqaeot desceote 
CB our coMst, i^nndavd erwy skip they met vith, captured 
m vhole fleet of mercbuttnen, taken the ialaiidi iA Gawnaey 
and Jeney, and, while Hany was <igfctiti|r ^ Shrembury, 
landed near I^ymooth and phmdcred tl» whole coantry 
roond. On the newa reaching them (d the resuh of the 
battle of Savwiba i j, tbey at once bonied Plymouth to the 
groond, and thai re-embarkiDg sailed for France. All re- 
mcHistrances on the part oi Hairy were met by declaratioDB 
that these raidt were earned 00 without the knowledge of 
the French king, and were greatly i^aiust hia inclinatiooB, 
which were wholly for the stricteet olteerrance of the truce. 
Neverthele» a few months later the Count cf St. Fol landed 
a force in the lale of Wight; but the pecqde of the island roee 
in anna and defeated the tnraders, who sailed hastily away. 

Althongh, having other matters in hand, Henry prafeesed 
to beHeve the French king's assoiaocaB, the sailore and ship- 
masters were in no way content to soffer onresistingly, and 
the men of the seaports of the east coast, and of Plymouth and 
Fowey, banded themselves blether and carried on war on 
their own accotmt, capturing uTeral fleets of ships loaded 
with wine and other nloable cranmodities, burning the coaet 
towns, and m*Tring several raids into the interior of France 
and carrying c^ much plunder. Enraged at this retaliation, 
the French incited the Flemings, Dutch, and Hollanders to 
cmise against the English, and these, sailing in great ships, 
executed so many atrocities upon English crews and ships 
that, later, Henry himself sent ont a fleet under his second 
SOD, who executed his commiasion, effectually destroying 
ships, burning towns, and putting the people to the sword 
without mercy. 

Thus the breaches of the peace by the French recoiled 
terribly upon themselTes, and they suffered vastly greater loss 
than they bad inflicted upon the English. 
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From the time when he let slip the opportunities both of 
joining Hotspur and of falling on the royal army after their 
victory, Olendower's power declined. For a time he cod- 
tiiiued to capture castlee and to carry out raids across the 
border, but gradually he was driven back to his mouotaio 
strongholds. Hia followers lost heart, he became a fugitive 
and died on the 20th of September, 141&, in the sixty-first 
year of his age, at the houae of one of his married daughters, 
whether at Scudamore or Momington ia unknown. 

Mortimer died in Harlech Castle during the time it was 
beaieged by the Englieh. It is said that hia death was caused 
by depression and grief at the misfortunes that had befallen 
him. The Earl oi Northumberhuid, as John Forster had 
anticipated, raised the standard of revolt in 1405, in concert 
with the Archbishop of York and aome other nobles; but 
before he could join these with his forces they had been forced 
to Burrender to the king, who had marched north with a great 
army. The archbishop and some of his associates were exe- 
cuted, and the earl, finding himself unable to oppose so great a 
force, fled into Scotland. Alnwick surrendered without resis- 
tance, and Warkworth after a siege of eight daya Berwick 
was captured, and ita governor and several knights executed. 

Escaping from Scotland, where he feared that he might be 
seized and surrendered to England, the earl sailed to Wales, 
and for some little time stayed with Glendower; then he 
crossed to the Continent, and in 1408 landed in Yorkshire 
and again raised his atandard. The sherifT of the county 
called out the levies and attacked him at Branham Moor, 
where the old earl was killed and his followers defeated. In 
1415, the king, being on the eve of war with France, and 
anxious to obtain the good-will and support of the Northum- 
rians, restored Hotapur'a son, who had been for years a fugi- 
tive in Scotland, to the estates and honours of hia father and 
grandfather. 

Fortunate it was for Oswald that the capture of hia fellow- 
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conapirators caused the earl to retreat, in 1406, without giving 
battle. The young knight bad, at hie aummons, called out 
liis tenante, and with them and his retainers had joiDed Pei'cy. 
As soon as the latter decided to fly to Scotland, his force 
scattered, and Oswald returned home with his following. He 
took no part in the final rising. Before this took place he had 
married hia cousin Janet. His father lived to be present at 
the wedding, but died the following year; and, in accordance 
with hia wishes, Oswald took up hie abode at Yardhope, which 
he largely added to and stron^y fortified. Here hia mother 
lived with him until her death ten years later. Oswald offered 
to Koger the command of his castle at Stoubes, but the 
burly squire preferred staying at Yardhope with his master. 
He himself had taken a wife, the daughter of one of the 
principal tenants on the estate, on the same day that Oswald 
married Janet. His uncle, after the surrender of Alnwick, 
lived at Yardhope until, at the return of Hotspur's son as 
Earl of Northumberland, he resumed his old position as cap- 
tain of the garrison, and maintained it until his death. 
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Havy OaiaUt. 

Held Fast for Eng-land: A lUe of the Siege of Oibnatsr. 
By G. A, Hkhtt. lUnstrated by Gordon Browki. Ga. 



Taloe the atorr ol the alere of Olbraltar. . 

i^iCooglc 



BLAOKJB S aOJrS BOOKS FOR YOUNO PEOPLE. B 

BY G. A. HENTY. 

" Mr. Hautji'a bookiuv klwiji alln wlUi moTti^ Incldcoi'— Jiniw qf JUvlnn. 

/n erovm 8ih», <^th etegani. 
Condemned as a Nihilist : a story of Escape from Liberia. 
Bj G. A. Henti. lUiutrated by Walteb PAorr. 6i. 
"Thebwtof thli yw'i Uenly. Hli ninrntivB Is more intereWine Own nisnj 
of tha UlM with whlcb tbe public li tuDllIu-, ot eicipe from SlberiiL Deipltc 
their lupriar clnlm (o luthentlclty tll«M tBle> are «lthoDt doubt no ten Bo- 
tltlniii titan Mr. Hsntr'a. and ha baata tham boiloir In ttia mottwot MnutkHu." 
—Kational Obarttr, 

Orangre and Green: A TaJe of the Boym ana Limerick. 

By G. A. Hkmty. Illurtrated by Gordoh Broitnc St. 

"The namtlra b Ine Iram the tlca Ot prejudlcs, *iid rlpplea Hlth lifs u 

TtvadoM ta U whM l> b«liig deKrIbed Hare reall j puaint baton the en . . . 

Should ba Intha haadi ot avery joniig atudant oi Irlih blttoT3."—Bet/<ut Hiut. 

In the Reiffn of Terror : The Adveuturea of a Weitminater 
Boy. By G. A, Hbktt. lUnHtrated by J. Sobobbkbo. Si. 



hi! paopla rrom the Chnldoin ot the Dane*. We hopa the 



" HanrSaodwItb. tha WeMnilneter boy, ■nar tairly ba lald tc , . 

record, all adreDtirai will delight boyi by the audacity and peril they depict 
The Uory !• one of Hr. Henty'a beat. "— Soturdov Kniiit. 

By Sheer Pluck: a Tale of the Ashauti War. By G. A. 
Hbntt. With 8 fuU-pi^e Ploturea by Gordon Brownb. b. 

"Morally, tha book laevarythlna that could badeaireil, tatting before the boji 
a bright and bracing Ideal of the Engllih gentlaman. "—Chriilian Leader. 

The Dragon and the Raven: or. The Days of King 

Alfred. By G. A. Umm. With 8 page IlliutnitionB by C. J. 

STANIIAND, R.I. St. 
"A itorr that may Juitly ba atylad ramariuble. Buy>, Id raadlnc It. wtll ba 

aorprlaed to And bow Alfred paiaaTered, through yaan of _b]oodahH and tl 

of peace, to retcua hii people from the th ' 
book will HOD ba widely known In aU out ac 

A Final Reckoning: a Tale of Bash Life in Australia. 

By G. A. HtHTT. Illuatrated by W. B. Wollen. 6l 

" All baya will read thla atorr with eager and unflaggiiig Intemt. The eplaodea 

' " ~ ' ' * tt Tela— gntpbic exdtiog. reaOatle; and, aa In all Ur 

-.jcy la to Uie tormallon ot an faaDDUrable, manly, and 

—Birtaiiigtam Po4t. 

The Young Colonists: a Tale of the Zulu and Boer Ware. 

ByG.AHBNTT. WithfllllQBtrfttioiisbySwoNH. ViDDBB. StW. 

"Fiction and hlatoryaraio bappllT blended that the record ol faclaiiulcken 

' . . T .1.. , . -itbont learning a great deal o( 

' — Standard. 

A Chapter of Adventures : or. Through the Bombard- 
ment of Aleiandiia. By G. A. Hbbti, With 6 page lUuetrrtiona 
by W. H. OmiMD. S*. Od. 
"Jack Bobaon and hia two companlona ha*o their ail ol eicitonjent, and their 

ehapter of adTantnrei la ao bittk and entertaining we conid haie wlihad It longer 

than It tt."— Saturday iUeirte. 



1.;. Google 



BLACSIS « SON'S BOOKS FOS YOUSO PBOPLB 



BY PROFESSOR A. J. CHURCH. 

" Hut piinoa oIwlnDliis (torj-Ulbn, uid muUrol annlcal Kngllih ' 



In erovn 6vo, doth elegant, (Aivine edgtt. 
Lords of the World: a Tale of the F&U of Outhage u)d 
Corinth. By A. J. 
Chuboh. With 12 
p*ge IlluBtrktioiu by 
IUu>B Pbacook. 6j. 

"Hr. Chqrch') inut«T 
ol bii inhject ud hli Ilt- 
•nuT aklll >n nifflelMitbr 
ocHnpleta to CUTT till mdnlt 
ntiun with blm. Boms oI 
U» HenM an hlably Vto- 
tu«*iiBe, ukd tlun li nunj 
Ml racltliif >d*ait>n thU 
nutalu tlM rMdtt'a eorf- 
otltr In tha fortonea at tbs 
ban, deuor. Aa * bOTf 
book. Lorda ti lAi ITsrU 

— :Sp«tati>r. 

Two Thousand 
Years Ae:o: or, 

The Adientures of » 
Roman Boj. ByPro- 

1 feaaor A. J. CHdoH. 

I With 12 page lUui- 
trMioaa b; Adbom 
Marie. 6(. 
"AdTsnturat well worUi 



AnluMil /UutmKon Aon " Lerit iif Ot» World '. 



BY HERBERT HA YENS. 
Paris at Bay: a Storj of the siege uid the CommuDe. By 
Hhhibt Hatihb. With 8 paga lUnatrationa bj Stanlkt L. 
Wood. 6(. 

"Tha atorr cnlminatea in Ihs terrlbla atnwgla brtwean tHa VsnallUata and 
Ilia maa wbo foUow tha zad flag. iir. Havana nolda tJla bajanoa wLtli oommand' 
abia impartlalltr. Ha Idts to daacribt a good ioldlac on vtJohaTOr aMa b* maj' 
aghfc Altosalher /■aria at Say li oI mota tlua aTans* maiU. "— ^paoWar. 

D,g,t,.,.d.i.COOglC 



BhACKtB t soars BOOKS FOR TOUNQ PEOPLE. 11 

BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

••Mr. F«iui lUndi Id Uic fonmott tank of wrlt«n In tbU departDHUL"— Daai/ 
Jfnw, 

7n croum Svo, cbfA elegant. 

Dick O' the Fens : a Bomance of the Great East Swamp. By 

O. Mahvilli Fbnh. IlluBtrated by Fbahk Dapd. St. 

" We GoDMlaDtlood)' belleva that boji will Bud It capital readint. It la tnll 

of Incident and myiterr. and the mytterjr ia kapt up to the Ui; moment It li 

rich In eflsctlTo local colouring; and It hai a hliwricaJ tnteml'* — Tmta. 

Devon Boys: a Xale of the North Shore. Bj O. Manville 

Finn. With 12 page niustTstioiiB b; Oobdoh Boowni. 61. 

"Au admirable (tory, a< reaarkable for the IndlviduaUty or Ita joung benw* 

aa for tbe excellent deicriptloM ot coaat aceoetr and life in Hortb DsToa It la 

one at the beat booki ae liSTe leen thia tenon. —AOmurMm. 

The Golden Masrnet: a Tale of the Idnd of th« iDcas. B; 
O. Manvills Fenh. lUuBttatad by (iobdoh Bbowke. 6*. 
"There could be no more velcome preaant torabor. There b not a dull ]>■(« 
In the book, and many will ba read with brcathleaa intereit. 'The Golden (fac- 
uet la. ot conne, Clie lama one that attracted Salelcb and the heroaa ol IFuf- 
aard Bo I'—Joamal 1/ Edveation. 

In the King's Name: or, The Cmise of the Ktitrd. By 

G. Manville Finn. Illustrated by Gobikin Bbowkk. fl>. 

" The beat ol all Ur. Fena'i productlODi In thle fleld. It baa the great qnalltr 

ol BlWHi ' moling on ', adienture loUowlng adtenture in conatant luccenlon."— 

DaUyStm. 

Nat the Naturalist: a Boy's Adventures in the Eastern 
Seaa. By G. Manvillk Finn. With 8 page Ficturea. 5i. 
"Thla lort ol book eacouragea Independence ot character, derelopa reaourca, 
and teacbe) a boy to keep tali eyea open."— Soltirdav Btviia. 

Bunylp Land : The story of a Wild Journey in New Guinea. 

By G. Manvilli Finn. Illaatrated by Gobdok Bbohhe. 4i. 

"Ur. Fenndeaarrei the thanka ot arerybody lor Ainyte Caiid. and we may tcd- 

tnre to promlaa thataqnlet weM may ba nckoned on wbllat tha youngttan have 

auch faaclnating Uteratore prorldad far their eTeDlngs* amiuamant."— i^eeator. 

Quicksilver: or, A Boy with no Skid to hia Wheel. By 
GiOBOi Mantillk Finn. With 6 page Dlnstrationa by Frank 
Dadd. Si. td. 
" QuiakiUiier la little short ot an iniplratlon. In It that prince ol atory-wrlCefa 

(or boya-'fleoRa UanviUe Penn— hai inrpaaaed blmaaU. It la an Ideal book (or 

a boj'a Ilbraij."— ProeKial TtaeStr. 

Brownsmlth'S Boy: A Romance in a Garden. By O. 
MAHvnjJC Fknn. Witb fl page lUnatratioDs. 3a. 6d. 
" Hr. Penn'i hooka are anwng the beat, II not altogether tha bat. of tbe atorlea 
(or boya Mr. Faun li at hIa beat In Bnmmttnith't Biy,"—Pietoriat World. 

*,■ For otber Books by Q. MaHville Fihh, lea page £S. 

D,g,t,.,.d.i. Google 



12 BLACKIB * BOVa BOOKS FOR TOUSQ PBOFLE. 

BY QEOROE MAC DONALD. 

"Dr. Ownvs Mm Domld ta out altlie clersnat of WTlt«n tor ehlldMn." 
—ThiJUtmA 

In crown Svo, doth elegant. 
A ROUg'h Shaking. By Oeorok Mao Donald. With 
12 page tllustratioiu by W. pAIutlNSOH. Si. 
"One o[ Uie Tery lirnt bookg lor bojt (hkt bu been wiftlen. U li [uU ol 

Dut«iiil p«ciilluly wall adapted lor Ui« yoimg- couliliiliig In ■ nuu-ked dettve 
the elcmaoU of all that li neceaaar/ to make up a perfect boya' book." — 
Teacluri' Aid. 

At the Back of the North Wind. By osorob Mac- 

^ DoNAUi. Wltb 7C IllnatntioDs bj Akthcr Hduhcs. Gi. 

"TliB >toi7 lithnronibl) orlKlnal. lull of fancy and pathg*. . . . Waatand 
•ritb one loot In falrjlaDd and one on common earth. "-I^ TImei. 

Ranald Bannerman's Boyhood. BjOKo.MAcl>oirALD. 

With 38 Illustrationa by Aeethue Huohbs, Bi, 
"The ejrmpatliy with boy-natun In Ranaid Banntrman'i SoifAowf la parlact. 
It la a beautffut picture ol chUdtiood. teaching by Ita Impreulona and aoggeatloDa 
all noble thlngi. — BrilitA QiiarUrly Rinieui. 

The Princess and the Goblin. By Gbobob Mac Donald. 

With 32 IlIuBtratiunB. S; 6d. 

"little of what ii written lor children baa tha llgbtnaaa ol toocb and plaiol 

fanoT which are characteriatic of Qeorga Mac Donild'a fair* talea. Ur. Arthur 

Hugbea'a UIuitntlDna are all that llluitratloni ahould be."— ifaiieAuter auantian. 

The Princess and Curdia By Georob Mac Donald. 
With S page lUDseiations. Si. 6d. 
" Than la the Oiieit and ranat nnlns in thii brilliant itory. Upgnwn people 
wonld do wlaaif ociugioiially to lay uMe thair newipapala and magatlnt* ta 
apend an hour with Curgii and the Priiuat-"—Sh^lleld IndtpmienL 

BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 

" Sndi 1* tha charm of Mr. Hope'a narratln that It la ImpoHlble lo begin on« 
of hla Ulea wlthont flniahlDg It,"— 5IL Jamtit OOHlte, 

The Seven Wise Scholars. By Abcott B, Hopb. With 

nearly 100 Uluatratlona by GOBDOK Bbowkb. 6i. 
"Ai fall of fnn aa a loluma ol Fviuk; with IllaBtnUona, more laofhter- 
proToklng than moitwe hareieen alnce Leech died. "—5Aafkld ladfBidtnt. 

Stories of Old Renown: Tales of Knights and Heroes. 
By A. R HoFB. With 100 UluaCrattona by Gohdoh Bbownb. 3i. Sd. 



Young* Travellers' Tales. By aboott b. hofb. With 

6 niiutntioni by H. J. Dbapbb. Si. 6(f. 
" PoaaeM a hl|rti ralne for Inatrnctlon aa well aa for cnteitalnnMiit. Hli qtUet, 
laiel hamour babble* np on BTei7page."— Doi^ C&i-mub, 



i^iCooglc 



BLACEis * aova books roK rouse pboplk. is 

BY HARRY COLLI NGWOOD. 

" A> > itory-teller Hr. CoUlngrwood t« not niT|MMed."— ^Melafsr. 

In erown Svo, doth elegant. 

The Log of a Prlvateersman. b^ Habrt Couiho- 

wooD. With 12 page nltutratioDibjW. lUDfET, B.I. Sj. 

ud fall of Inddenb. MOXul in nuithsal 
-PM MaU Oauiu. 

The Pirate Island. By Earrt Collikowood. witfa 

8 page Pictures by 0. J. Stasilahd and J. R. Wblu. bt. 
"AupitAlitoTToF the iea; Indeed la our oplaton tho anthor li lapertor In »me 
KipBti u ■ iDUina BctnlJit (0 Cbs 1wtl«r-lciioi>D Ur. CIulc KoaeU.''— I^ 1^(1. 

The Log of the "Flying Fish": a Stofjof Aerial and 
Sabmarine Adventure. By Habbt Collikowood. With fl page 
BlnBtrationi by GoBDOK BnonHi. St. fid. 

"TheFlv<tvF{ihactnBl1r inipaBn all JulgaTerns'i crtationi: with Incnd- 
ibl« ap»d lbs niea thmngh the air, iklmi oier the aorface at the water, and daiti 
along Ibe ocean bed. _ We itrongl; recommend our lohaiilboT Mendi to poiaeH 

*.* For other Boob by Bartj OoUingwood, lee pagea 23 and 23. 
BY KIRK MUNROE. 

"Captain Uania BeM and amtaTe Almard nnd a nrthTinecenor bi Ut. EIA 
Mnnrce."— .% JamH't OaulU. 

With Crockett and Bowie: a Tale of Texas, By Eire 

Mdnhoi. With 8 p^e Illugtrationa by VicrroH Pkbaed, B». 

" Ur. Unnroe hia eonitmcleil hia plot with undoubted akiU. and bla dewrlp- 

Uoniol the combat! between the Teiaai and the Meilcina an brIlllMitljffrapUe. 

TbU It Id eterj teoae one ol the b«tt bookb for boji that ha* been pradncedthli 

Through Swamp and Glade ; a Tale of the Seminole 
War, By Kike Mciiboe. With 8 lUuitrationi by Vicroa 
Pesabd. 5(. 

" The hero of ThTOugh Swamp and Glade w[|] llad man j ardeat champlona. and 
the name ol Coachoochle beooma ai [amiliar in the tcbDolboy'i ear ai that of 
the beitdmaater.''— S(. Jama'i QaatU, 

At War with PontlaC: or, The Totem of the Benr. By 

Kibe Hctnboi. With 8 XUnatrationa by J. FnmniORB. Si; 

"!■ In the beat manner of Cooper, There iaacbaraeter who lath* panllal at 

Hawkeje. aa the ChlngachKooki and Uncaa ban llkewlae their caDnterpart*.'— 

The White Conquerors of Mexico: a Tale of Toitec 

and Artec. By KiBK Mukbok. With 8 nlurtrationa by W. S. 

Stacet. 5*. 
■' Hr. Monroe bItm nioet rtr 
Aiteca, and of eTerydav life, aa 
tt om magoUlomt o^tal of H 



1.;. Google 



1* BLACKIB * SON'S BOOKS FOR TOUSO PEOPLE. 

nHELT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Red Apple and Silver Bells: a Book of Verae for 

Chi1dr«D of all Agn. By HAMmH Hbhdry. With onr ISO 

clumiing lUiwlrmtioiiB by Miu Alice R Woodvabd. Square 

8to. cloth elagMit, gilt edgee, 6i. 

"Mr. HendiT k«i Ui« valid u etalldreii k« it. ud h« wrltai ehirmlwcty 

■nd niniluny ibout It; mini. indHd mut, of hli vsnea are delighlfiil lo 

■II n)p«ta~ch[Idiib. bat Dot •lllj; fnnnr, bat Dot roollih: and neet wltboat 

beln« (ODdji. UUi Woodvird'i dalgna lire Jaal vhil the itnei reqaCn, iDd 

thsj mn onfall/ and AMct.Mj dnvD ind siqulalMlj Bniilwil after Datun; 

oouMqaaatlr tliey«Kb«aaUfDl,"— JC^novnt. 

JUflt Forty Winks: orTheDrotlAdTentoreB of Davie Trot 

By HAinBH Rikdrt. With 70 huinomia XlluitntloiiB b; Gbb- 

TSuni M. Bradlit. Bquare 8to, oloth elegant, gilt edgea, 5i; 

"DalntU; Illuitntedi Jvtt Fortv Winki li aD en^peasr lor ths Uttla one^ 

who irill enioy the aniulng adnntarH of Davit Tntt dowD tba lent laDe that 

baa ao maDj tunii In drvunUnd."— PunrA. 

'VuiC Fortv Winki li full ot high ipliiu and moat racellent inTentlon."— 
Sputattr. 

To Tell the King: the Sky is Falling, b? Shula e. 

Bbaihi. With over 80 quaint nod clever IlluBtrationa by Auint 

B. WOODWABU. Square 8 to, cloth, deoorated boardi, gilt edges, St. 

"It la witty ud iDganlaaa, and It hu cartain qnalltlei which 'cfalldran are 

quick to parcelvB and appreciate— a Kenalne loie of fan, aflactlanatsDeaa. and 



BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 

In crovm 8m, doth elegant. 
Banshee Castle- B; Rosa Mdlholland (Lady Gilbert). 
With 12 page Itlaitrations by John H. Bacon. 6i. 
"Ooe el the moat faaciuatlDg of Uiia Roaa UtabolUnd'a diuit laaclnatlng 

atorln. '— 4 U<mn«. 

Glannetta. By Rou Mdlholland (Lady Gilbert). With 
8 page Itliutrations by Lookhabt Boole. b». 
"One of the moat altractiro gt(l-boaka ot the aeaaoo."— n< Afoiemt. 
A Girl's Loyalty. By Francbs Armotiiono. With 8 page 
Illiwtnitioni by John R. Bacon. 6i. 
"There la no doslit a> to the good qnalltr of A OirVi Lmallv. The book la 
one which would enrich any glrl'e bookshelf. —St. Jamn'i Oaullt, 

A Fair Claimant: B«iiig a story for GirlB. By Francbb 
Abmbtbokq. tlluatrated by Gkrtrude D. Hahhohd. 6: 
•■ Aa a gif t-bTK* for big glrla It la amone (he beat nev booka of the kind. The 
ator; ia Interetting and natural, from flnt to laat 



i^iCooglc 



Fnm ADVENTURES IN TOYLAND. 



■d.;. Google 



t SOS'S BOOKS rOR TOUSO PBOPLK. 



BY ROBERT LEIQHTON. 

r. Robert Ltf^toa bu taken k pUoe In Uw mj front nnk of tb« wrlMn 



I itorlsa for ttOYtF—Daiail On^Me. 



In erown Bvo, dotk degant, olivittt tdgei. 

The Golden Galleon: a Narr&tive of the AdventurM of 
Muter Gilbert Oglsnder, under tbe galUnt Sir Biahwd amiTiU* 
{n tbe great sea-fight off FIore«. Bj Robebt LnaHTON. With S 
page Iliiutrationi b; WiLLiAH Baihrt, b.i. 61. 



Olaf the Glorious. By Robert Lbiohton. With 8 page 
lUnatratioiii by Ralph Feaooos, and a Map. 61. 
"la M good u anytblDE ot the kind we haie met iriUi. Hr. Icighton mon 
than holdi hia own iritli KMer Haggard and Baring-Gould."— fAt Tim4i. 

The Wreck of "The Golden Fleece"; The story of « 

North Sea Fiehec-boj. B; Bobebt Leiobtoh. Witli 8 page 

lUiutrationB b; Y. BbanqwTH. G*. 
'< Thli atoi? ahould add conililerablr to Mr. Lelgbtoo'i higb mintatloa. Bi- 
csnmt In ever; nipect. It cODUioa eieiy TBiletj of IncldsnL The plot la tot 
clevsrif davlaed, and th« ^pet el the Hortli Bea BBllon an capltiL~-~n< rimM. 

The Pilots of Pomona: a Stoi? of the Orknej' Islands. 
By BoBBBT Leiohtoh. niiutrated by John Lbiohton. 61, 

it good In Ita way aa Tnature Idand. and ia tall of 
J elderlji reader. 

The Thirsty Sword: a story of the NorsB invasion of 
Scotland <1262-63). By Boheht Lhohton. With S page Blna- 
tratinna by A. Pkahse. 

— ■ ■ ■ .Unii ■tnriM fnr hdj . ., ™vm . 

jF flaga."— 5eAiwIiKUt<r. 



adrentpre ot a aCirriog ret moil natural kind. Although It la prlmarflr a beji' 
- iiti."—Olaigou Bvening Titnei. 



The Clever Hiss Follett By J. K- H. Dkunt. With 

12 page lUuitrationa by GmiTBDDE D. HAHHOKn. 61. 
" Joat tlie book to frtva to glrla, who wUl dellgbt boUi In tbe lettarpnaa and 
the Uluatratlona. Mu Hammond baa never done better wark."_£ni<w 9/ 



The Heiress of Courtleroy. By Anhe Bkale. with 6 

page niuatrstions by T. C. H. Cahtle. 61. 
" Va can apeak hlghhr of the gnce with which UIh Beale relatai hew the 
joanf 'Helreaa nf CaarUeror' had inch good InQueace oierher nncla latowln 
him nom hie Intenaelj aelflah wajv."— (luonftan. 

D,g,t,.,.d.i.COOglC 



BLACSIB * aoyS BOOKS FOR YOUSQ PKOPLK. 



TWBLPTR XBITION OF TBS UmVSBSB. 

The Universe: or.ThelnSQiteljGreataDd the iDfinitely Little. 
A Sketch of CoDlnuts in Creation, aod Maivela reTooled and 
eiplalned by Natural Science. Bj F. A. PoucuKT, M.D, With 
272 Engraving oa wood, of wUcb Gti ore fall-page Bise, and 4 
Coloured lUiutrations. Tadflh Titian, medium Sto, doth ele- 
gant, gilt edgea. It. id.; aUo morocoo antique, ISa 
" Dr. Paiichet'B wondertul work oD Tht ITVitHrB, than vhlcb there 1> no booli 
betlsr calculated to eocaarae* tbe itailf of DBtnrs. — Potl Mall Qatette. 
"Wa knov no better book of the Und lor a Kheolroom llbnuT,'— BDatniin. 



BY Q. NORWAY. 



Jn ervten 8vo, doth eltgant. 
A Prisoner of War: a story of the Time of Napoleon 

Bonaparte. B; G. NOHWAT. With S page IlluBtrationB by BoBT. 
BaBKIH, A.R.W.H. St. M. 

"Uore hairbreadth ncapca tiom death bj atarratlon, bj' loe, by fighting, &c.. 

A True Copnisll Maid By O. Norway. With 6 page 
DlnitraUoni by J. FimniHOBE. S>. Sd. 
" There la aoDie eimllent reading. . . . Ura. Norway brlngi before Uw eyei 
ol bar readen the good Comiih folk, their tpeech. ttaeir maunera, and Uielr waya. 
A Trve Ct-miih Maid deaerrea tobepopular."— .AIAincHim. 

*,* For other Boolu bj G. Nobway see p. 23. 



Under False Colours: a story from Two Girls' Lires. 
By Sabak Doudket. Illuatrated by G. G. Kilbukmb. it. 
"Sarah E>oudne7 haa no luperlor u a writer of blffh-toned itorlea— pure In 
atjle uid original In conception : hot we have aeen Dothlng from taer pen equal 
111 dramatic energy to tbil book."— CAriifiaii Leader. 

With the Sea KingfS : a story of the Days of Lord NelHon. 
By F. H. WiNDlB. niuBtrated by W. S. E^aomt. 4*. 

k to pat Into a boy't handa, Krery chapter cootalna boardlnaa, 

" 'rateaiWcapeao'"-"" •■— '■ •■ — ' ■- '— 

jnleleat boj'l 



It, lltihtlDB pIraCea, ocapea of thrtlllng audacity, and ca 

to turn the gnleleat boj'i head. The ilory or'— ■- 

■ Kle of Trafalgar. Happy boJ> 1 "—TV . 



Dr. Jolliffe's Boys : a Tale of Weatou School. By Lewis 

HODOR. With a page Piaurea. 3(. 6d. 
"TonnK peopio who appnalat* Tom Snwttt Schooi-davi will And thia at4ny a 
wortby oompanlon to (hat faioinatlng book." — ytHcattU Jcunat. 

Dora: or, A Girl without a Home. By Mtb. fi. H. Rkad. With 
6 p>ge lUnitrations by Paul Habdt. 8*. M. 
"U ta DO alUit thing, In an age g( nbblah, to gat aaloiy ao pu* and baalthy 
aa thia."— rw jlcadnw. 
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18 BLACKIB * SONS BOOKS FOR TOfTSG PEOPLE. 

BY OR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 

"In ■!■ Dr, Oonlcii St«blM' bookt far bor> we we aim to flDd ■ wbolewniie too*, 
plentjot Initructlon. and abundsnce ol adventure. "—Snfunlan Bevitw. 

In crown 8fo, doth elegant. 
The Naval Cadet- Bj Gordon Stablbs, C.H., I1.D., it.K. 
With S p»ge Illustratloiu bj Williav Rainkt, b.l 3«. M. 
"ATeiUyiDterHtlng tnieUsn' tale, with plenty of Inn (tididddent in It."— 

"Lots and warud 'gnu-TDom tnn' combine to make the Uitin; of TitSaval 
Ca4*t a Terj readable owA."^ LiUrtktwrt. 

For Life and Liberty. B^ Gordon Stables, cm., m.d.,ii.ii. 
With 8 lUaatretiona by Stdhkt Padct, and > Map. ht. 
" The atoi? <■ Kvelr ud (Dinted, wltta abandanoe of blackade-mnnlng, hard 
n^Ung. narrow eK*pe«. and IntrodacUoni to tome o[ the moit diitingulabid 
BenoniU on both ridea,*'— TA« rimei. 

To Greenland and the Pole. Bj Gordon Staslbs, cm., 

H.D., R.N. With 8 page lUostrationB by G. C. HlHDLKT, and a Map. 
5f. 
•' HI* Aretlo eiplorera hSTB 
Uia >ea»n, and one ol Uie bee 

Westward with Columbus. Bj Gordon Stablks, cil, 

H.D., B.N. With 8 page nioBtrationa \sj A. Pbabsi. Ee. 
- We mnit place ITufward wUk Columfriu among thoae books that all bora 
imght to read. — ^Ae Spectator, 

'Twixt School and GoWl^e-- a Tale of Self-reliance. By 
QORDOM Stables, CM., H.D.,R.H. DIuBtrated by W-Fabeimson. Sa. 

"One ol the beet at a pTollDc writer'i book) lot boy*, and Inculcatea th« 
•IrtDool HH-NllMice,"— ilUeniKiim. 



BY HUGH ST. LEGER. 

An Ocean Outlaw: a story of Adventure in the good a)ii)> 

Margarrt. With lUnstratlona by WillIah RaIHBT, B.1. tu 

" We kikow no modem boji^ book In which there li more nnnd, heartj. cood- 

humoured fun. or of which the tone It more wholeeoiD* ud bndng than Mr, St. 

t«fet't."~Natiimat Oitervtr, 

Hallowe'en Ahoy I or, Lost on the Crozet lalanda. By 

HboR St. Lboeb. With S lUustrations b; H. J. Dbafeh. 4i. 

" One at the beat atortea nf eeafailng life and adTentnre which hare appeared 



who bealna it Cat will wlah to |dId the Anfannu 
H dsllghuul page " 



Lil pagei."— .Aoufetny. 

Sou'wester and Sword- By hdoh st. Lb<»r. with e 

page lUnatratinni by Hal Hurat. 4>. 
" Ae racr a tale ol llle at aea and war adTcnture aa we ha*e met with (be acme 
Urne. . . . Allogetber tin KHtol book that boyi wlUrerel Id."— .JlAnsHm. 
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BLACXIS * SONS BOOMS FOR TOUHQ PEOPLE. 

BY 0HARLE8 W. WHISTLER. 



" HMorkal UlM are ilirua welconw trhmi tba; its told bj nch 
— •-" "- Ch»rlM W, Whi«ller. "— T*a Racortl, 



In crown 8po, doth elegant. 
King Olaf' S Kinsman : A Story of the Last Saxon Struggle 
against the Danes. Bj Chableh W. Wuihtlbb. With 6 page 
IllnstrBtionB by W. H. Mabqitson. it. 
■■ Mr. Whiitlei'i aloiT li In Oni u aiaUent dus-wotUv to ruk witb aonw ol 
R. L. SteTBiuon'i tain (ur hoj^.' — St. Jtma't OatetU. 

WulfriC the WeapOD-Thane: The Stoi? of the Danuh 
Conqueat of East Anglia. By Chablib W. Whistlkr. With 
IltuatrationB by W. H. Mabobnoh. 4(. 
" A pIctarnqiR uid engrgatlc itorr. A wortby compulcni lo hia eaplUI alory, 

A Thane vf WatKt. One thU wUI delight mil ■cUie-minded baj»."-Salvnbiy 

A Thane of Wessex: Being the Story of tlie Grent Viking 
Raid of S45. By Cbasus W. Whibtlkb. With 6 lUuBtnttions 
by W. H. Maborron. 3». M, 
"Tha atmr li lold wllh apirlt and force, and afloidi an excellent pli:ture of the 
Ilia ol (he period."— Sandanf. 

Grettir the Outlaw: A story of Iceland. By S. Baring. 

Gould. With 6 page lUnatntiona by M. ZiNO DlEMRB. it. 
A Champion of the Faith: A Tde of Prince Hal and the 
IjoUarda. By J. M. Callwkll. With S page DliutrationB by 

UlBBEIlT J. DbAFIB. 4i. 

Meg's Friend. By Alice Cobkra». With 6 page Illuatm- 
tiona by ROBERT FowLME. 3l. 6d. 
"One ot HlH Rorknui's chartaLng booln for glrla, namlcd in thai almple 
and plctnrwine Uyle vblcli marka the anthoma aa on* ot the Ont amongal 
vrltiin lor yoong people. "--TAsQpxtlator. 

Hai^ery Merton's Girlhood. By Alice Corkban. with 

page Pictura by QoBDOH BuowHE. 3*. 6d 



pidntl 



k for RlrU we ean waiml)' cammend. There 1* a dellghtlol 

-penenMa and trials a[ a joiaig EngUab girl who atudle* 
Snturdav iUvieu. 

Down the Snow Stalra: orgFromOood-nighttoGoodmorii- 
ing. By Aliob Cobkrah. riartratedby Qobdob Bbowme. 3».6</. 
"A nm of the Brat nalar, bearing upon eiery page the mark of genlna. It It 
Indeeda Little PUgrim'a ProgreH."— OtrMian Uatltr. 

Gold, Gold, In CarihOO. By Cuve Pbilupps-Wollbt. 
With 6 page lUnatrationa by G. C, HinDLn. 3a. «d. 
"We ha*e aeMoiii read » more eiclUng Ule. There i» a capital ptot, and 
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20 BLACKIB A SOlfa BOOKS FOB TOBNS PBOPLK. 

BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONQ. 

In crovm 8vo, doth degarU. 

Violet Vereker's Vanity. By Annib k Arhstromo. 

With S p^ Illostratioiu by G. DuAiK HAyMOND, it.i. Si. Od. 
"A book lor glrli that wBcan bsutltr rKommend, (or It l> bright HiuUilfl, 
uid wlUi ■ right tana at thonglit ud fueUiig."— 2h^|Mil InOtpnOml. 

Three Brig^ht Girls; A Story of Chanoe and Mischance. 
B; Annie E. Abhbtronq. nimtnted b; W. Fabuhson. Si. 6d. 
"Anmng mkiiy good ■lorlca (or glrli UiU ii undoubtadlr oat at ths Tory b«M.~ 
—TeaeAenf Aid. 

A Very Odd Girl: or, Life at the Gabled Form. By Assut 
R. Abhbtbono. Illuitrated. 8a. M. 
"The book li on* we cui hemillly re 
fotersitlDg, bntklaopura and hoilUiy In 



The Captured Cruiser. £j a J. Htnb. lUnstrated by 

Pbamk Bkahqwth. St. 6d. 



Afloat at Last: a Sailor Boy's Log of his Life at Se^ By 

JOSN C. HUTCHIBON. 3*. 6d. 
"At hotlthy and breezy > book a> one could idah to put Into the hudi of 

m boj." — Aeaatmj/. 

Brother and Sister: or, The Trinle of the Moore Family. 
By Elizabbtb J. Ltbaqht. U. Hd. 



Storied Holidays: a Cycle of Red-Ulter Day*. Dy E. S. 

Bbooeb. With 12 page Illuitrationa by Howabd PriM. Sj. tiL 

"It lis dowortght good book tor ■ wirior boy, ud li endimitly retdsble IroiD 

Rnt to iMt'—Seieotm/uttr. 

ChivalrlO Days: Stories of Courteay and Courage io the 
Olden Times. By E. S. Bboois. With 20 lUtutntioiu. 3«. W. 
nUler collecUop of talm Tbe« chunlsg 
ire no mere flctltlom or imscinUT iketchM, 
rlr uyingi ind doing*."— LtWrnrv WrrU. 

Historic Boys: Their Endeavonra, their AchieveneiitB, and 
their Timai. By E. 8. Bbooks. With 13 p«t(B ^"■'■^^o"^ Si;edL 
" A wholeHine book, manly In tana; altogsthar one that ihonld IbdIU boya to 
'"- ""-M ralera of men vhoaa caraon m nattated. Vs 
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BbACSlg A aOK'S BOOKS POS YOUHQ PSOFLR 31 

BY EDGAR PICKERING. 

In crown 8po, doth etegaiU. 

A Stout English Bowman. By Edoar PicKBRira. with 

6 page niuBlratiooa by Waltks S. Stacxt. Si. 6d. 
" A TlTld ronunce at the Umea of Heniy IIL Id drkflng tho •mrioiu pictarea 
of Ihlaaeeofcblntry Ur. Pickering hu caught Ui« true ipTrit of the period, ana 
nanr oacs doea be torgei UuU he la mitiug the aayhiv and dolngi ol a put 
age."— PtiiKo Opinion. 

Two Gallant Rebels- By Esoar PicESKiNa. With 6 Illus- 

trationa bj W. H. Otebend. 3>. id. 
"ThenlaaomsthineieirattractlvaaboutHr.Flckeriiic'aBtyle. . . . Boya 
will ttUth the ralatlDD of (hoas dreadful and moving eieoM. which. Indeed, will 
nerer toae their faaclnatlon fol readeia of all agaa."— TAa 3pectaloT. 

In Press-Gai^ Days, fiy Edgar pickeriho. with s 

Uluatratioiu by W. 8. Staot. 3a. 6d. 
"It la of Harrnt we Ihlnk aa we read thla dellgbttnl Btory; for It [> not 
onlj a ibtiT at aJventare with InddenU well conceived and arranged, but Uie 
chatacten are Interetting and wel1-dLitLngul|hed.' — Jcail«nv. 

An Old-TIme Yarn. By Kdoar Piceurino. illustrated 
by AuRin Peahbe. 3a. 6d. 
''Andaverrgood nmit la, with not adult piipfroin flrat tolaal There la a 
flaTOIir ol Wtttitara Bo I In Ihla attractlre book. —Educationai Reviaw. 

Silas Verney : a Tale of the Time of Charles II. By Edoar 
PiOEiRma. With e page lUuatmtionB by Alfrbd Pearbr. 3<. S<1. 
" Altogether thl> la an excellent itor; tor boja"— Safunlaj/ Rtmeu. 



His First KangraroO: Ad AuHtroliiui story for Boys. By 
Abthcb Fkrub. IUuBtrftt«d by Feboi F. 3. Spenck St. 6d. 



BLACKIE'S NEW THREE-SHILLING SERIES. 

In eroten 8vo. Beautifully illnttrated and kantUomelg bound. 

Highways and High Seas: By F. Frankfort Moorr. 
With 6 pags IlliutratioiiB bj Alfbcd Pubsb. 3i. 
"Iliii la one of (he beat itorlea tit. Moore haa written, perhapa the (err beat. 



Under Hatches: or, Ned Woodtharpe's Adveatiires. By 
F. FbAHKroar Moore. Illuitmted by A. Fobehtieb. Si. 
"The itorr aa a ilorr la one tlutt will (oat enlt lioyi all the world over. The 
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BLiCKIB * SOS-a BOOKS FOR roUHQ FBOPLB. 



THREE-8HILUNG 8ERIE8-Oontinued. 



Crom Svo. Bfautifnlly iUuttrated aiui handtom^y hownd. 

The Hissing HerchantmaD. b; harrt collimowood. 

With e page lUuetnttioni by W. H. Otehind. Zt. 

v bor could 

Menhardoe: A Story of Camisb Nets and Mines. B; Q. 
Mamtillb Fihn. niuitnted by C. J. Stahiland, b.i. 3i. 
'■Ths Cortilth flihen 
Uidrjerufiitidiu-b 

YuSSUf the Guide: or, The Mountain Bandits. Bj O. Man- 

viiXB Fun. With 6 page lUuatrationi bj J. SobChbekq. 3i. 

"Told irltta (Dch nal iTMlinoH and ilxoiir thit the r«ider frail he la actnallr 

one ol the puif, (luirlni In the Inn end leclns the dussn."— Pall Mall (JaittU. 

Patience Wins: or. War in the Works. By Georob Man- 
viLLR Fenn. With e page IlliutntiaiiB. S>. 
"Mr Fenn hu never hit npen * happier idu than In writing thli itorr of 
Vorbhlre lactorj' Ute. The whole booli b all aglow with \tte.~—P<3i MaU Oazette. 

Mother Carey's Chicken. By o. Manvillb fkmh. with 

S page lUuatratiana by A. FoREaniR. 3i. 
"The Idc 

Robinson Crusoe. With lOO IllQatratioiu by Gordon 
Bbownb. Si. 

which bna 



Perseverance Island: or. The RobinsoD Cnuoe of the 19tl) 
Century. By DooGLAg Fkazas. With 6 page niuatntlMu. Si. 

Gulliver's Travels. With lOO illustrations by OoKDOH 
Bbownl 3<. 

" Mr. Gordon Browne li. to m; thinking, Ineompambl; the moat artliUc. 
•plrlted. and brIlllnDt of out lllulnton ol book! tor boyi. and one ol the moat 



The Wigwam and the War-path: storiee of the Red 

Indiana. By Aboott R. Hopk. With 6 page nimtratioiu. S>. 
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BLACKIS * SOUS BOOKS FOR YOUSO PBOPLB. 



THREE-SHILLING SERIES- Continued. 

Beautifully illuitrated and handtomely bound. 
The Loss of John Humble: what Led to it, and WhHt 
Came of It. B; G. 
NoBWAT, With 6 p»ge 



Hussein the Hos- 
tage. By G. NoB- 

WAT. \rith 6 page 11- 
liwtroUonB by JoUH 

SoKdHBEBQ. St. 



■□d the Intcmt b aiutalned 
throu^aal'— i/ounul n^ Bdn- 

Cousin Geoffifey and 

I. Bj Caroltnk 
AusnN. With e p 
lUiutntioni by 
Pabsinboh. Si. 

■' UlH AnitlD'i itorr 1* bright, 
clem, uid well davelopAd."- 
Saturiay Bttietc. 

Girl NeighlraUI^ : or, The Old Fashion and the New. By 
Sabah Tttleb. nimtntad by C. T. Garland. 3(. 
"Onaof tba motteffCGUre *Dd qnlatly hnmaraiu of UIm Sanb Tjtlsr'i atoilea. 
It ■• ivrj health)'. Tory ■freeaUe, mi tut well written.'— I^ Sptelator. 

The BOVeP'S Secret : a Tale of the Pirate Cays and lAgooiu 
of Cuba. By Habbt Collinqwood. With S page Dliutratloiii by 
W. C. Sthohs. Si, 
" Tht Bmt^t Stent U fa* far the beet h* (tor; we hsTe reid lor ram, md li 

e«rtiln la glra niuUloyed pleuon to boji."— Sahirdair Jlnfaie, 

The Congo Rovers: A story of the slave Sqnulron. B|y 
Habbt Colukowood. With 6 pags lUnitnttloiu. Si. 
" Ka battel laa itorj hu latelr bean wiittan (hu the Ctnga Bawm. It li u 
orlflud u iDjr bojr cnxihl detfre.'^jrornbiir Fet. 



RadUaul IUmtTatii>nfnnn"Cou*iiiOt^Ttii". 
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BLiCKIB A aoirs BOOKS FOR roBNO PSOPLS. 

BLACKIE-S HALF-CROWN. SERIES. 



lUuarated by eminent ArtuU. Orotm 8w, doth decant. 
A Daughter of Erin. By Violet G. Finnt. 

"ExtiemelywBll wrfttsni tha chancWre ore cleiirly drmwD ud tha indiTfdaal 



onir to glrli, bat to lU who tlks a weU-wrltl«n bmlttay toaed ttiaj."—St. Jama'M 

Nell's Sohool-4ays. By h. f. Getiikh. 

"A AlmpLe and iiatnral picture of yonna life, aod iDCDlc&tAt iD wa ODallfln- 
tUJODB wa; leuoDi ol though tlulaegg sad klndDeu."— 5p«Ca(or. 

The Luck of the Eardleys. By Sheila E. Braihk. 

bln« wit, huinoiiT, and pathos In a delightful manner, and nndentands how to 
portray chancier, tor all her tueo, women, boji and cMa ilow with lUe aud 
coloai - -The Rtaail. 

Picked up at Seat or, The Gold Minere of Mintunie Creek. 
By John C. Hutchbboh. 

The Search for the Talisman: A siorj of Labrador. 

By Henry Pfitrs. 

" We pity the boy who cannot nad erery page of UU* capital itorj. '—Sduxt 

Qvaniian. 

Marooned on Australia. B; Ern&st Favbhc. 

"A romarliahl/ IntormOng and well-wrlllen 1I017 ol trmrel Bad adrentun In 

The Secret of the Australian Desert- By Erhgbt 

"We ncnmnHnd the book moat hoaitlly; it la cerUlu to pleaae boya and 

Hy Friend Kathleen. Bj Jrhnib Chapfbll. 

A Girl's Klngrdom. By M. Corbet-Sbtuoub. 
"Theitoiyli bright, well told, and thorongbiy health^ aad good."— CK. Bellt. 

Laugh and Learn: The Ensiest Book of Nursery Lesaons 
lud Nun«ry GaJiiea. By Jenhett Huuprrbtb. 
"One of the beat booki of the Und Imaginable, lull ol praodoal twoblng fn 
word and plctnre. nnd helping the little ODea ple*aaatly along a right royal road 

Reefer and Rifleman: A Tale of the Two Services. By 

Lieut. -Coi. Fbhct-6bove8. 
A Musical Genius. BytheAnthorof tbe"TwoDDrothyii". 

" [ t li brightlj written, well illDitnted. and daintily bound, and can be atronglj 
racDmmended aa a really good prlie-boDl[."~lV(uAan' Aid. 

For the Sake of a Friend: a story of School Life. By 
Maboaret Paresr. 
"An eioellent aohool-gltla- itoiy.'-Jtimotim. 
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BiAcitB * aotrs aooxs for toosq psoplm. 



HALF-CROWN SERIES— Oonlinued. 
JliMttrated bg eminent ArtitU. Grovin 8m, doth tUgant. 



Things Will take a Turn. By Bbatkici Harradeh. 

Wilb 4i nimtntioiu 
by JoHH H. Bacon. 

"Pertiap* tlie moit biil- 
lUnt fa Thiiv' ff^ ^•t'" ' 
Turn. . . . It IB a dellghc- 
fnl Wending of comedj »nd 
tngedf, Tlth an eusllaut 
plot."— T/i* Tinitl. 



Under the Blade 
Eagle. By Am- 

DRBW UlLUARP. 
npid mew 

T. ind til. 

irougliwhlcl 

give It ■ full InUteatot 



A Golden Age. By 

IsMAT Thorn. Uiu- 
tntted by Oobdon 
Bbowhi. 

" Ought Id hare > place of 
boDoar on the nuneir tlieU.' 
—T^ Atheiumm. From •' Thiagi vOt Tate a Turn'. (JMuwd) 

Hal Hungerford. By j. R. Hctchinbon, b.a. 

•• Altogether, Hal Hunt/arfom [g s dfiUnct Ltwuj maniu.~-Si>MltHi>r. 

The Secret or the Old House. By £. everbtt-Grebn. 

"Tim, the little Jacobila, li ■ cbatmLng cnatlon -—AMdtmif. 

White Lilac: or, The Queen of the May. By Amy Walton. 

"BTMTfnraliiuiah ought Id add WMit LOae to titlUirtzj.'—Aaailtmji. 

The MHlispering Winds, and tbe TkIw that they ToM. 
By Mabt H. DsBiNHAit With 2G niTutratioiu by Paul Habdt. 

BUriam's Ambition- By Etelts Etbrbtt^rikr. 

" Mix Qreen'i chlldm tn rani Brttfih hori and glila."— UvtthsI Mtraay. 

The Brig "Audacious". By alah Cole. 

"Fretb and wholeaome aa a breath of nb air."— CntrC Journal. 
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jM SLACKIE * SOirs BOOES fob YOUSO FSOPLg. 

HALF-CROWN SERIES— Continued. 
lUuttraied by emineta ArtitU. Gvwn 8vo, doth degatU. 
Jasper's Conquest By Elizabeth J. Ltbaoht. 

"Oneolthe b«t boyi' boolu of the kuod. "— &Aw<nHUter. 

Little Lady Clare. By Evbltn everktt-Grkbn. 

"Bcmlpdi lu In lUqiuUDtneu of Mn.Bwlng'a delightful tola. "—Liter. WeriA 

The Eversley Secrets. By evelth evebbtt-Grebh. 

" Rflj £T4[«laj it ft Tfiry toDching pidun of high fiiiaiAjAfi''^0%ordux%, 

The Hermit Himter of the Wilds. By 0. Stablbs. r.m. 

" will gtaddan the heut of muiT ■ bright boy."— VeUsdwl RccorOtr. 

Sturdy and StrooEf. By o. A. Hbntt. 

"A hero who itindi u I 8"*1 IniUnce of chlvilrji in domeatlc lila."—Tkc 

Gutta-Percha Willia By Geohoe Mac Donald. 

"Qet it for yoDr boyi ud girlH tortibl tot UKmKUe^"—Praetiaii TeaeAer. 

The War of the Axe: or, AJveoturea iu Soutli Africa. By 

J. Pkrcy-Gboves. 
" The itorj I* well ud brllUiuitly Uilii.~—LileTarg World. 

The Lads of Little Clayton. By R. Strad. 

■■A cspitol book tor l»Jt"— ScAoelmMter. 

Ten Boys. By Jahb Andrews. With SO Illuatrationa. 

" The lde> ia * tery happT oDa. uid kdmlnblrearriedout."— /VocKmI Ttacker, 

A Waif of the Sea: or. The Lost FoudJ. By Kate Wood. 

" Written with tenderaeu and grue."— Jfurnin; AdvtrtiKT. 

Winnie's Secret By Katr Wood. 

" One of the beat itory-booka we hare niA."—Sehi)elnMUUT, 

Hiss WillOWbum'S Offer. By Sarah Doddhbt. 

" Patience Wiilewbuni la one of Mlai DDndney'i b«at crtaOoM.- ^Sptttater. 

A Garland for Girls. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

"TbeM little tolMUvUu bean Idul of gli'1i'>tarieL''—C%riMian Werld. 
Hetty Gray: or. Nobody's Bairn. By RoSA Mdlholland. 
■' HettTli a delighttul creature— piqnwit. tender, and true."— ITBrU. 

Brothers in Arma By F. Batford Harrison. 

"Bun (oproTa intmating toyoiiug people ot both ■eita.'—aicanliaa. 

StimSOn'S Reef: A Tale of Adventure. By C. J. Htne. 

Miss Fenwick's Failures- By Eaii^ stcart. 

■' A iW tnw to rMlIlfe. who will put no nonaanae Into yonng h««dfc"-enui*tft 

Gytha's Message- By Ehua Lbsur. 

"Thlalitheaortof book Hut all giria Ilka."— Jtnimalii/JUiuiatuin. 

A Little Handful. By Harrir J. ScRipra. 

" He la B real typa of a boj."—Tlu SAtd r— tltr. 
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SLACKIB * SONS BOOKS FOR TOUXQ PEOPLE. 



HALF-CROWN SERIES-Oontinued. 



lUvttrated by eminent Artiitt. Crovm Svo, dotk elegant, 

Hammond's Hard Lines. B; skbltok Kupford. 

" It ii lost whit « boy aouliT 
cboote II me lelecUoii ot a 
■tory-book li lell la h<> own 
huid."— .%:Awl ffunnfian. 

Dulcie Kin^: AStor? 

for Qirls. By M. 
Corbet- SBTtioUR. 
Nicola: The Career of 

k Oirl MnucJBD. By 
M. Cohbet-Sbimour. 

HuEfh Herbert's In- 
heritance- By 

Carolinb Austin. 

Jack o' Lanthorn: 

A Tale □[ Adventure. 
By Hknbt Frith. 
A Rougrll Road: or, 

How the Boy Made a. 
Mm of HimBelf. By 
Mrs. G. LiNNXua 
Bankh. 

The Two Dorothys. 

By Mis. Herbert 
Martin. 



Hy Mistress the Queen. By M. A. Faull. 
The Stories of Wasa and Menzilcoff. 
Stories of the Sea In Former Days- 
Tales of Captivity and Exile. 
Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land. 
Stirring Events of History. 
Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest 

A Cruise in ClOudland. By Hbhrt Frith. 

Marian and Dorothy. By Annib £. ARxsTBotia. 

Gladys AnStruther. By Loitisa Thompson. 
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* SOirS BOOKS FOR TOUSS PBOPLK 



BLACKIE'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 



2lliiitrat9d by eminml ArtiaU. Crown Svo, doth eltgani. 

Tommy the Adventupoua B; s. e. Caktwusut. 
Some Other Children. By h. v. gbtheii. 
That Merry Crew. By Fiakemcb Coombe. 
Slp WilfMd's Gfandson. By Gbbaldise miocklbr. 



Daddy Samuels' DarUn^r- By the Author of "The Tvo 

Dorothys ". 
May, Guy, and Jim. By Ellinor Davbhpokt Adams. 

A GiPl In Springr-tlme- Bj Mrs. Manbbrqh. 

In the Days of Drake. Being the Adventurea of Hnmphrey 

Salkeld. By J. S. FunvHCB. 
Wilful Joyce. By W. L. Eoopbr. 

Proud Hiss Sydney. By Obraldinx mocklbr. 
Queen of the Daffodils. By Lbblib Laihq. 

The Glrleen. By Edith Jobhstonb. 

The Organist's Baby. By Kathlbsn Knox. 

School Days in Franca By a» Old Girl. 

The Ravensworth Scholarship. By Mm. Hbirt Ci^rkk. 

Sir Walter's Ward: a T«le of the Cmsadea. By William 

EVBBABD. 

Raff's Ranche : a Btorj of Adventnie ftmong Cow-boyi and 

Indiuu. By F. M. Houixb. 
The Joyous Story or Tota By Udra E. Richards. 
Our Dolly: Her Words and Waye. By Mrs. B. H. Bead. 
Fairy Fancy: what she He»id wd Saw. By Mra. Rbad. 

New Ligrht through Old Windowa By Gbbobov Gow. 

Little Tottie, and Two Other Storiea. By Tbokaji Aschxh. 

Naughty Miss Bunny. By Ci,aba Mumollaitd. 
Adventures of Mrs. Wishii^-to-lw. ByALioiCoRK»Aii. 



i^iCooglc 



BLACKIX A SOira BOOKS FOR TOUIHQ PtOPLM. 3« 

TWO-SHILUNQ SERIES— Continued . 
lUiutraUd h/ emiiimt ArtuU. Crown 8w, dotk dtgant. 

An Dnexpected Hero. B^ Eliz. j. Ltsaoht. 

The Bushrangep's Secret Bj Ura. Hkmry Clarke, m.a.. 

The White Squall By Jobh c. hdtcbbso». 

The Wreck of the "Nancy Bell". By j. c. Hutchwoh. 

The Lonely Pyramid. By J. H. Yoxall. 

Bab: or. The Triumph of UDaelfiBbneaa. By iBiur Thosh. 
Brave and True, and other stones. By Grbobon Gow. 
The Ught Princess. By Gborok Mac Donald. 

Nutbpown Roger and 1 By j. h. yoxaix. 
Sam Sllvan's Sacrifice. By Jessb Coluah. 
Insect Ways on Summer Days in Ganien, Fomt, Field, 

and Stream. By Jihhett HuMPBBars. With 70 Illaitr>tiona. 
Susan- By Amt Walton. 
A Pair of ClO^. By Akt Waltdk. 
The Hawthorns. By Amy Walton. 

Dorothy's Dilemma. By Carolihb aobtih. 

Marie's Home- By Carolinb Austin. 

A Warrior King:. By j. Evklth. 

Aboard the "Atalanta". ByHzHRr Frith. 

The Penangr Pirate. By joHtr C- Butcekbon. 

Teddy: The story of k" Little Plotcte". ByJoHH C-Hctcbe80n. 
A Rash Promise. By Cecilia Sklbt Lowhdbb. 
Linda and the Boys. By Cbciua Sblby Lowhdbb. 
Swiss stories for Children. From the German of Madam 
JoHAHMA Spyri. By Loor Wrbblook. 

The Squire's Grandson- By J. M. Callwell. 

Magna Charta Stories. Edited by Arthur oilman, a.m. 

The Wings of Courage; and Tbs Clood - Spinner. 

Tnndated from the Frenoh of Gbobob Sasd, by Mn. Cobcrin- 
ChlFp and Chatter: Or, Lessons from Fibld and Tree. 

By Alice Bakes. With 64 nioitratlom by Gobdom Browne. 

Four Little MlSOUefs. By Bou Mdlbollaitd. 
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BLACKIB * SOira BOOKS FOR YOUSQ PBOFLB. 



LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 

lUuttTcaed. Crmon Svo, elotk extra, U. M. each. 



The Rifle RanBSPs. 

llaoa,ulay's Essays 

History. 
AutobloKi^phles of Boyhood, 
Holiday House, By Caihk 



By CtptBln 
n Enrllsh 



Los-book of a Mldshlpmaii. 
Parry's Third Voyatce. 
Passases Id the Life of & Galley- 

The DownfUl of Nairaleoii. By 

a:B WiLTlR 3C0TT. 

What Katy Did. By SOSis COOir 

What Katy Did at School. 
Wreck of the " Waser ". 
Hiss Austen's Northanger Abbey. 
Miss EdKoworth's The Good Gov- 

Martlneau's Feats on the Fiord. 
Harryat's Poor Jack. 
The Snowstorm. By Mn. Oobk. 
Life of Dampler. 

The Cruise of the Midge. M. Scow. 
Lives and Voyages of Drake and 
CavendUh. 



Bdgeworth's MoPal Tales. 
Marryat 's The Settlers In Canada. 
MIchMl Scott's Tom Cringle's Log. 
Natural History of Selbome. 
Waterton'8 Wanderings in S. 

Anson's Voyage Round the World. 
Autobiography of FranKlln. 
Lamb's Tales trma Shaksp«are. 
Southey'5 Life of Nelson. 
Hiss Hltford's Our VIII^W. 
Two Years Before the Hast. 
Children of the New Forest 
Scott's The Talisman. 
The Basket of Flowers. 
Harryat's Hasterman Ready. 
Alcott's Little Women. 
Cooper's Deerslayer. 
The Lamplighter. ByMmCDMiiraB. 
Cooper's Pathflnder. 
The Vlear of Wakefield. 
Plutarch's Lives of Greek Heroes. 
Foe's Tales of Romance and Fan- 



BLACKIE'S EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 

lUiittnUed. Cromn %to, doth elegaiU. 
Holidays at Sandy Bay. ByE.s. WBmer'sChase.ByAii»iis.B»Aii. 

Climbing the HIIL By AjiHIR B. 
Into the Havsn. ByAWNnS.BWii(. 
Down and Up Again. By Grbosoh 
Madge's Mistake, By Aimra B. 

ABHSTRaHO. 

The Troubles and Triumphs or 



A Chum Worth Having. By Flo- 

RINCB COOHRIt. 

Penelope and the Others. ByAMY 
The "Saucy May". »y Hkbut 
The Little Girl fPom Next Doop. 

ByUKaALDTHK MoCILER. 

Unole Jem's Stella. ByMn.MAKini. 
The Ball of Fortune. ByCPRARsK. 
The Family FaUlng. By D. Dilr, 



Little Tim. By ObBOSOB GOW. 
The Happy Lad. By B. Bj»bnbon, 
A Box Of Stories By H HiPFTMUi. 
The Patriot Martyr, and other War. 
Olive and Robin. ByMnMiRTiH. 
Mona's Trust. By P Lssua. 
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BLACKIB & SOS'S BOOKS FOR FOnNO PSOPLB. 



THE EIGHTEEN PENNY' 8ERIES.-ODr>linu*(f. 



With JUiutration*. In 



PiBMurM and Prmnks. - 
In a StFanger's Garden. 

STANCI CVHIlia, 



TTOKn Svo, doth degatU. 
Tom Finch's Monkey. Bj J. C. 
Hiss GrantlBy's Girls Bt Thos. 
Hia Pedlar and his Dok. Bj Hut 
Llttleboume Lock. By r. 

Uaifdkii HAKHiaOH. 

wild MeK and Wee DIekle. 

'ly Mast S. Xoima. 
Grannie. By eueabkth J. 

The Seed She Sowed. By 

Buna Lxslib. 
Unlucky: . 



By CAKOUMR 



Olrl'i 



Ivorybody^ 

'ales of Daring and Dan- 

ger. By G. a. HiwtT. 
'no Seven Golden Keys. By 

The Story or a Queen. By 



='"7/A"«'si 



A Soldier'* Son. By a 



d Herry-maklnE. 



The BattleBeld 1 

By IT. BAT»0KD HABRttun. 

Joan's Adventures at the 
NOPtb Pola By Auci 

Filled with Gold. ByJ Fn- 

Our General ByEuziBsm 

Aunt Hesba's Charge- By 

By Order of Oueen Maude. 

By L0DI3A Cbow. 

The Late Hiss HolllnKfoPd. 

Our Frank ByAMTWiiToN. 

fl ". A Terrible Coward. By O 

■Manvillk Fbmm. 

Town Mice In the Country- By 

Phil and his Father. By Ibmat 

Prim's Story. By L K Tiddmiai.. 

It at /A, 9d., ed.. Sd.. 3d.. <ind id. A 

lipoH/rtem omiUmHo"- 
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